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BREAKING STRONG BONDS. 


The loss of an important part of a machine, of an 
essential member of an established enterprise, is almost 
inevitably attended with inconvenience more or less 
pronounced, the degree dependent upon the measure of 
import of the defection. The dropping of a cog wheel, 
while not necessarily or extendedly disastrous to the 
whole machine, arrests and it affects not 
only the machine itself but perhaps all progress related 
to it. Relinquishing the simile, associated 
trade, dependent for guidance upon 
their organization, are hampered, not 
infrequently confused, by the retire- 
ment of one of its executive officers, 


its work; 


lines of 


and in instances his withdrawal has 
a perceptible and even unhealthful 
effect, sentimental if not material, 
upon the entire trade. In a specific 
instance now imminent, superficially 
as well as in practical outcome, the 
interest involved will suffer, but only 
temporarily—it is too substantially 
established and too well conducted 
for a contrary possibility—but the 
result will be at least a moral, tem- 
porary inconvenience. Those who 
have been accustomed to regard his 
tenure of office as a permanency, 
who can not mentally picture him as 
disassociated from the office and ac- 
tive in other relations, are reluctant 
to accept as a fact the retirement of 
A. B. Wastell from the secretary- 
ship of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
His friends within the association 
and in the lumber trade of the 
-acific Northwest—otherwise, the 
full strength of both—cordially con- 
gratulate him upon a contemplated 
change which spells advancement. 
As related in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of January 22, Mr. Wastell 
tendered his resignation to the asso- 
ciation January 12. It was accepted 
but at the request of the directorate 
will not become effective until 
March 1, next, at which time Mr. 
Wastell will enter upon new duties. 

Albert Bramley Wastell was born 
in Adrian, Mich., approximately 
forty-two years ago, a descendant of 
Dutch-English ancestry. His grand 
parents, Dr. Henry H. Knapp, of 
and Rev. William P. Was- 
Clinton and Port Huron, 
were notable citizens of that 
His 
and Mary 


Association. 


Adrian, 
tell, of 
Mich., 
State. 
Arthur 
whom 


parents were Henry 
Helen Wastell, by 
he was taken to 
City, Nev., as an infant. At the age of 9 he 
to Oakland, Cal., where he secured such 
that city’s public schools then afforded. 
Mr. Wastell’s activities always 
ated with his adopted section, the ‘‘golden West.’ 
At the age of 17.he began his first work at self sup- 
port, in a minor position with a tea and coffee house. 
The following year he became office boy in the South- 
ern 


Retiring 
Virginia 

was taken 
education as 
associ 


have been 


-acifie Company’s railway, 
department, under John D. Isaacs, 
engineer of the Harriman lines. 
years in railroad service, 


bridge and building 
now consulting 
He spent nineteen 
most of it with the Southern 
Pacific Company’s maintenance-of-way, store and pur- 
chasing departments, and always in connection with 
the handling and distribution of lumber, rails and ties. 
Iiis experience in those lines was varied and, as was 


Secretary of 





inevitable with one of his character, was highly educa- 
tional. He held positions, his 
clerk, tallyman on 
yard foreman at West Oakland, 
in charge of the company’s supply yard and in charge 
of the receipt of lumber from vessels at the Oakland 
wharf. had command of 150 
varied his experiences by supervision over planing 
mills and the timber treating plant conducted by the 
Southern Pacific Company. 


most satisfactorily to 


superiors, as invoice construction 


trains, material agent 


Here he men, and he 


As its chief lumber inspec- 
tor he made frequent trips to mills in the fir and red 


ALBERT BRAMLEY 


the 


WASTELL, OF 
& Washington 


PORTLAND, 
Lumber 


ORE. ; 
Oregon 


which further 

his ability as a practical lumberman. 

1907, Mr. 
There he 


wood districts, experiences strengthened 

In February, Wastell was induced to go to 
Portland, Ore. the inspection 
bureau of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
1907, 


secretaryship of the Oregon & Washington association. 


organized 


turers’ Association, and in July, he assumed the 
of the suc- 
He 
regarded as the 


beaten paths of a secretary’s duties and initiated and 


much 
cess of the organization is conceded to be due. 


To his intelligently directed activity 


went outside of what usually are 
conducted to a successful and lasting issue many of the 
most valuable phases of the association’s work. 

His native state will be the scene of Mr. Wastell’s 
activities. He 


Russell Hawkins, 


new is to be associated, as 


western 


assistant, 


with representative and 


Manufacturers’ 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 


manager for the Whitney Company 
Mich., a 
and 


, Limited, of 
established by David Whitney, jr., 
Stinchfield Remick in Me., 
where it conducted logging operations for some -years 


Detroit, 
concern 
Messrs. and Lincoln, 
in the 750s 
Stinechfield, jr., D. C. 
Whitney and George Remick, sons of and siccessors to 


and whence it was transferred to Michigan, 
of the last century, by Charles 8. 


the senior members of the company and principals in 
the following concerns, since established: Whitney & 
Stinchfield, Whitney & Remick, Whitney, Stinchfield & 
Remick and Whitney & Batchelder; a related concern 
is Skillings, Whitney & 
3oston, Mass., of 
Whitney is chairman. The Whitney- 
Stinchfield operated in 
Michigan as early as 1879 and after 


Barnes, of 
which David C, 
interests 
logging in that state, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota attracted to the 
Pacific David C. Whitney, jr., 
Charles W. Stinchfield and George B. 


were 


coast. 


Remick began purchasing west coast 
timber and as far back as thirty-five 
years ago bought heavily in Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington. The 
Whitney construct- 
ing its first logging road in the West, 
in 10,000 
Clatsop 


company is now 


acres of fine timber in 


county, Oregon, near 
Knappa, an operation decided upon 
during a visit to Portland by Charles 
Stinchfield and George B. Remick in 
September, 1909, 


made to 


at which time an 
Mr. Wastell to 
join the Whitney interests, and nego 


offer was 


tiations were consummated Janu 
ary 11. 
The being ‘constructed 


will be, in all particulars, of modern 


road now 


type and modernly equipped. A 


minimum of forty years’ supply of 
the 
The road is be 
ing constructed from Blind slough, a 
tributary of the Columbia 
river, and it is intended to extend it 


ultimately 


timber is estimated to be on 


company ’s holdings. 
lower 


to Tillamook bay, on the 
coast, by the time of the completion 
of the Panama canal, for which time 
the 
great 


company has in contemplation 


projects in marketing Coast 
largely at Atlantic seaboard 
~—— High grade lumber estimated 
at 25,000,000,000 feet is tributary to 
Tillamook water grade, a 
quantity said to be greater than the 
cut handled at Saginaw, Mich., 
1851 to 1909, 


lumber, 


bay at 


from 
inclusive. 

Mr. Wastell has been conspicuous- 
ly active in conservation work in the 
Northwest. He is secretary 

of the Oregon state association and a 
state of forestry and it is ex- 
He 
American Lumber Trades Con- 
but may on account of the 
nature of his new duties have to relinquish that posi 
tion. 

At the age of 23 Mr. Wastell married Miss Flora A. 
Blasdel. To 
equally divided as to sex. His religious allegiance is 
to the member of the 
Portland Commercial Club and the Irvington Club and 
of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

When Mr. Wastell’s resignation was submitted to 
the directors of the Oregon & Washington 


In eifie 
Association. Pacific 


member of the board 
pected that he will retain those relations. 
the 


its inception, 


has 


been secretary of 


gress from 


them have been born four children, 


Presbyterian church. He is a 


Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association it was accepted with many 


(Continued on Page 117.) 
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Klamath Falls 


the “Spokane” of Oregon. 








To draw upon; 250 thousand acres of irrigated 
land and an abundance of water power. Hot 
springs and pleasure resorts. 


Klamath Development Co. 


1218-49 James Flood Building, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 

















GRAND RAPIDS MICH 
| _- MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE EVERLASTING KINI 


BEECH FLOORING 


AND CAN SHIP PROMPTLY 


Mixed carloads made up of Maple, Beech and Oak 
Flooring and Hardwood Lumber. 





We are Headquarters for 


MICHIGAN HARD MAPLE LUMBER 


in all thicknesses. 





JAMES D. LACEY. VICTOR THRANE. 


INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 


ARE 
| OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 214, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 












We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0, LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








312 Hibernia Bank Bldg , 


New Orleans. 


828 Chamber of Commerce, 


Portland, Ore, 


1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle, 


1215 Old Colony, 


Chicago. 


“Sure Fit’’ 
Flooring 


Smooth, 
Perfect 
Fitting 
Flooring. 















Send for Samples and 
examine for yourself. 





We have on hand a good supply of 


Birch Flooring 


In 114 and 2!4" Face Clear. 








We own 80,000 acres of virgin timber which includes 
the famous White Rock Maple and beautiful Wisconsin 
Birch, and carefully select the stock for our flooring. 





SEND US A TRIAL ORDER AND BE CONVINCED. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
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MANY a good stick of timber has had its commercial possibilities hopelessly spoiled in the planing mill. 

The object in publishing the above illustration is to typify the first class equipment of the mills that market 
their product through us. This view was taken by a staff photographer of the American Lumberman in a 
section of the planing mill at the plant of the Ashley Lumber Company, at Hamburg, Ark. 

At this plant great care is taken in manufacturing standing trees into merchantable lumber, and the 
machinery in the planer and throughout the plant is strictly first class and on an equality with the high grade 
of timber cut. 

‘Our mills give us at present a capacity of more than a quarter of a million feet of lumber a day. 

Fe facilities for marketing this stock are unexcelled. 

rite us. 


(922) Alf Bennett Lumber Co. 


Oil General Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 


= thi Wy Branches: Chicago, Kansas City, meietin. 
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We Ship All Lumber Absolutely Up To Grade! 











Shevlin-Mathieu Lumber Co., 


(Spooner, Minn.) 


Shevlin-Carpenter Company, 


(Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Nichols-Chisholm Lumber Co., 


(Frazee, Minn.) 
Rainy River Lumber Co. Ltd., 
(Rainy River, Ontario.) 
CHICAGO OFFICE 


m2—0 2ZAmMrTAAa0C2 


TELEPHONE, Central 6183. (Cass Lake and Sauk Rapids, Minn.) 








| EAPO 
Crookston Lumber Company, "600 Lumber Exchange. 
(Bemidji, Minn.) TELEPHONES, 


N. W. Nic. 697; Tri-State, 2209. 


1730 Commercial National Bank Bldg. J. Neils Lum ber Comp any 5 


m2— v0 2UMIAVOZ 














We Are Prepared To Make Immediate Shipments. 








Qu ds HI Bamiderd’ 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


KANSAS CITY 








W. R. PICKERING LUMBER COMPANY 








Chicago:-Lumber & Coal Company 


Established Capital $6,500,000.00 
Third National Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
nufaci d E. 








Southern Yellow Rite, taal Lumber and Shingles. 
West Coast Lumber and Red Cedar Shingles. 
White Cedar Posts and Poles. 





none Leaf Timbers and Railroad Material a specialty. 








We solicit your inqui s and mee ers which will have our prompt attention 


Inco oe 


Good adel snd quick tipmentsgusesind. | S. H. FULLERTON, President. | 
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‘If it comes from Cloquet it must be right ”’ 


WHITE PINE 


There are many good reasons why you should order your pine 
lumber from Cloquet. 

The Timber which furnishes our logs—the raw material—is famous 
the world over, and we have at Cloquet a supply that is practically inex- 
haustible. However, timber alone will not make high-grade lumber—it 
requires proper manufacturing facilities also. 

Our Mill and Equipment enables us to turn out 250,090,000 feet 
of high-grade White Pine Lumber per year. Careful grading of our 
products is another reason why you should order from Cloquet. 





CLOQUET LUMBER CO. 


JOHNSON-WENTWORTH CO. 
CLOQUET, MINN. NORTHERN LUMBER CO. 


"O UPESE 


Home of the White Pine: 
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Write for 
our new 
book of 
information 
on the 
operation of 
Locomotive 
Lubricators 


“DETROIT” 


= Bullseye 
<2, LOCOMOTIVE 
=” LUBRICATOR 


The original “Bullseye.” Made in 
“J One to Seven Feeds. _ Highly 
~® efficient. No complications. Few ex- 

posed parts to break or become dis- 
ordered. 

We make special types for Logging Locomotives. Our 
Improved Standard and other types for stationary 
engines are known the world over. 


DETROIT [UBRICATOR (OMPANY. 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Ask for 
Catalog 
A-11 














Sectional view of 
No. 21—3 feeds. 





THORNTON-CLANEY LUMBER CO. 


2253-2307 ELSTON AVE. 
CHICAGO 





Carry the largest stock of Yellow Pine and 
Washington Fir Timbers, and heavy Joists in 
the West. They operate a Band Saw Mill 
with a 100 foot carriage and the largest tim- 
ber sizer made. Can manufacture any size 
joists or timbers required. 


Send them your inquiries. 
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What's In a Name? 


Robbins’ kiln dried, end 
matched, tongued and 
grooved, bored, hollow 
grooved back, steel 


scraped and bundled 


Maple and Birch Flooring 


is as near perfect as machines can make flooring....One order invariably brings 
others....We are manufacturers of Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Poles and Posts. 
Hemlock, Tamarack, Pine, Birch, Basswood, Elm and Spruce worked to order; 
also Hardwood Interior Finish, Hardlwood and Soft Mouldings, Siding, Ship- 
lap, Box Shooks, etc....An assortment ot Birdseye Maple. 


ONE CAR OR MORE SEND US TRIAL ORDER 


ROBBINS LUMBER CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 




















Ernest M. Kenna Lumber Co, W's 


pp arene Soren PACIFIC COAST LUMBER, SHINGLES, 
SIDING, FLOORING, MOULDINGS, ETC. 


Warehouse: 2nd Ave & 45th 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Room 1605, No. 111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Codes; A BC Sth Ed. 
Telecode. Western Union. 
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You can get around quickly and safely 


WITH AN 


ADAMS MOTOR CAR 





Burton W. Mudge & Company, 
RAILROAD SUPPLIES 
Chicago. 

















Mixed Carload Shipments 


WHITE AND NORWAY PINE 
YELLOW PINE 

HEMLOCK, ETC. 

LATH AND SHINGLES 

OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 


SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES AND ORDERS. 


HERMAN Hi. HETTLER LUMBER CO. 


2601 Eiston Avenue, CHICAGO. 2anc’a"Coomis sts. 


Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH., U. S. A. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, | NEW YORK BRANCH, 
105-109 N. Canal St. 88 Warren Street 
Cable Address, ENGRAVE. A BC and Lieber’s Codes. 
Sales agencies in all the principal cities. 






























S. L. Eastman Flooring Go. 


SAGINAW BRAND 


0-0 2) Oh Oe BOLO) SALE 


SAGINAW, MICH. 








LAMB-FISH LUMBER CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Oak, Ash, Cottonwood, Gum and Cypress 


Main Office: 718 to 725 Memphis Trust Bldg. 
TIES—VEHICLE STOCK AND BOX SHOOKS. = 
S Bend Mille Charleston, Mis Chancy, Miss. Memphis, Tenn. 








Make Your Own Trimmers 
And Save From $200 to $300 


We will furnish complete set of castings,’ including our own pattern of saw frames, also arbors, 
shafting, pulleys, feed chains, sprockets and gears, friction feeds, etc., sending you the blue print 
and details of 
woodwork, etc. 
Will furnish 
saws if desired— 


OR 





We will build 
trimmer com- 
plete for install- 
ation any size 
up to a 24-foot 

- 8-saw trimmer. 
We manufacture 
one of the most , 
modem 3o0r4-Saw [Ea % gn 58 
Lath Mills on the | Cemmasasieunansniaias 


market, 


TOMAHAWK IRON WORKS, Tomahawk, Wis. 


ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS BOILER-MAKERS 
















OUR SPECIALTY 





Heavy Fir and 
Oak Timbers, 
Joists and 
Dimension Stock. 


All Sizes and Lengths 
up to 90 Feet 





CAN FILL CARS WITH 
PINE OR FIR AT WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 


We carry seven million feet of Fir Timber in stock 
at our yard, Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, Minn. 
CAN SHIP ANY SIZE DESIRED. 


BROOKS BROTHERS, St. Paul, Minn. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
25, 1909, was 13,554. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day 
of December, 1909. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 























A leading banker of Montreal, Canada, lately discussing 
the business outlook for the current financial year, said 
that the prospect for sound business in the Dominion 
never was better than now. The Dominion last year bor- 
rowed $200,000,000. Canada’s credit abroad never was 
better than at present. The rapid development of the 
Northwest brings up the question as to whether the banks 
will be able to borrow the necessary money abroad to 
meet the year’s business requirement. 


Disbursements of dividends and interest for the coming 
March are estimated for the country at large at $107,- 
000,000, compared to $100,000,000 in the corresponding 
month last year, $73,000,000 in March, 1908, and $80,- 
000,000 in 1907. Dividend payments already declared for 
March total $57,120,000 as against $53,534,000 in the 
like month of 1909, and $37,650,000 in March, 1908, 
showing an increase of $3,500,000 over last year’s figures 
for March. 


PRONOUNCED LEADERSHIP OF WEST 
VIRGINIA SPRUCE. 


Throughout the northeastern section of the United 
States spruce has been a leader among building woods. 
For many years it was a substitute for white pine. 
Then followed the stage in its career when it became 
chiefly valuable because it was spruce, and now in many 
markets it is_ the. preferred building material. The 
spruce forests of Maine and New Brunswick for many 
years supplied the spruce lumber used in the New Eng- 
land states. More recently came the development of the 
great spruce timber belt of the southern Appalachians 
confined largely to. West Virginia. This timber is lo- 
eated within a reasonable distance of the consuming 
markets of the East and low rates have made it possible 
for manufacturers to find an outlet for their product 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey and the 
New England states. The cost of transportation is low 
ewing to the lightness of the wood. 

West Virginia spruce was one of the first woods to 
feel the effect of an increase in the demand for lumber. 
Operators in the West Virginia field found they were 
able to secure good values for their spruce product at 
times when it was difficult to move hemlock, pine or 
hardwoods, and the feature which has been particularly 
advantageous to them is that the call for spruce has 
been general, enabling them to sell low grade as well as 
the high grade stock. 

A heavy supply of West Virginia spruce is rarely car- 
ried by the mills. A great deal of small timber and 
heavy dimension is manufactured which is shipped green 
from the saw, the weight not being excessive. Occa- 
sional stocks of 4-quarter boards accumulate to some 
degree but the demand for this kind of lumber keeps the 
supply cleaned up more closely than that of any other 
wood native to the West Virginia field. At present the 
situation is very satisfactory with respect to the call for 
stock, but operators have experienced some difficulty dur- 
ing the last two or three months to keep their mills 
going owing to the inclement weather. 





HANDLING ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
ON BUSINESS BASIS. 


Principles of business essentially are principles of or- 
der. Commerce may be a game, as some contend, or it 
may be war, as others assert, but in any event men of 
commerce are engaged in eliminating unsound ideas. 

Economy has been a watchword of thousands of insti- 
tutions and the rigid observation of the principles of 
economy is responsible for a great deal of business suc- 
cess. In many respects men of affairs are looking after 
their interests on the direct connected idea. Instead of 
setting a machine in motion to run some other machin- 
ery, which in turn drives something else, the power 
thus generated being transmitted to the point where 
used, the engine frequently is harnessed to the dynamo. 

Particularly does the lumber industry of the country 
believe in this method of handling the question of indus- 
trial accidents. Instead of the injured party employing 
an attorney to force collection of his claim and the em- 
ploying company paying an insurance organization to 
hire an attorney to protect its interests, the idea is to 
take the power—money—and apply it direct to salving 
the injury. 

This application of the business idea is most com- 
mendatory. One feature which should not be overlooked 
is that by it claims can be handled at a less cost, imme- 
diate relief given and this disagreeable question settled 
amicably to the betterment of all concerned save the am- 
bulance chasers and hangers-on around the courts. 
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A PERTINENT SUGGESTION. 


Unsought advice usually is productive of two things—a glow of satisfaction to 
the giver and one of exasperation by the recipient. Notwithstanding, it would 
seem that the present is an excellent time for manufacturers and wholesalers to 
withdraw their salesmen from the road. The unusually severe winter has retarded 
work and development in all lines of trade. The railroads have been forced to 
disband their construction and repair crews and to devote their energies to keeping 
the highways of transportation open for public service. North of the Ohio river 
the season has been so severe as practically to put a stop to new enterprises and 
repairs. The building trade has been nearly at a standstill for two months for the 
same reason. Some buildings are creeping along at a snail’s pace, workmen not 
being able to put in more than two or three days a week. In many small towns 
outdoor work has been entirely abandoned. 

The outcome of this cessation of activity has been an accumulation of materials 
in the hands of consumers. In Chieago, for example, many of the planing mills 
are handicapped for room, owing to a heavy accumulation of frames and interior 
trim which ordinarily would have been put into structures for which they are 
destined several weeks or months ago had work not been interrupted. 

A falling off in the demand for other kinds of material is reported and attributed 
to the same influence. This is a seasonable condition, and it is believed that as 
soon as the weather shall moderate work along all lines will be pushed with great 
vigor. Temporarily, however, buyers are out of the market and do not desire 
further to increase their stocks; hence the suggestion that salesmen be recalled, 
or permitted to remain in the field rather with a view of becoming better acquainted 
with their customers than of securing orders. 

It is rather difficult just at this time to secure orders for lumber unless some 
special inducement is offered, although both manufacturers and consumers know 
that supplies are not in excess of requirement; they also are aware that the use of 
lumber has been curtailed temporarily by adverse weather. The suggestion made 
is worthy of consideration, as several weeks will be required for manufacturers and 
consumers to straighten out their affairs and get them in working order after 
milder weather shall set in. 
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Iv 1s difficult to find words fittingly to describe the annual meeting of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, owing to the contemporaneous 
use of all words in good standing by those who addressed that gathering. 





IMPORTATION OF WOOD PULP FROM NORWAY. 


February 3 the steamer Tholma is scheduled to land approximately 1,000 tons 
of wood pulp at Newport News. A special dispatch states that the importation 
would have been very much larger but for the lack of room. This shipment by 
no means is the first consignment received from Norway, though the bulk of the 
wood pulp imported comes from the eastern provinces of British North America. 

This commercial incident affords a handy peg upon which to hang a statement 
that should be of direct interest to lumbermen of the United States. If wood pulp 
can be manufactured in Norway, the cost of transportation and an import duty 
be paid upon it, it would seem that lumbermen of this country can afford to give 
some attention to the possibilities that this industry appears to hold. Most of the 
lumber manufacturers of the United States have been too busy producing and 
selling square edge stock to give much attention to the so-called minor products. 
Yet if it be possible to manufacture a fair quality of paper from the refuse of the 
yellow pine, western pine and fir forests, it is a subject worthy of the concentrated 
attention of the lumber trade. 

Pulp mills frequently can pay more for logs than the average concern operating 
a saw mill can offer. In other words, spruce and hemlock in many localities are 
more valuable for pulp than for lumber. These woods are more suitable for the 
manufacture of paper than yellow pine or fir, because they possess little or no resin. 
But the resinous nature of such woods should not be regarded as an insurmountable 
barrier, rather in the light of a preliminary obstacle, which must be removed before 
closer utilization is possible. 
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MAny shingle muls of Washington have been idle this winter. Transit 
stocks are dwindling and supplies in the hands of eastern distributors are 
not thought to be wholly sufficient for the expected spring demand. 





REVIVAL IN COTTONWOOD AND RED GUM DEMAND. 


No two members of the native hardwood list have had a- more varied career than 
have cottonwood and red gum. The commercial exploitation of these two timbers, 
both native of the same locality and excellent specimens, frequently found growing 
side by side, was begun at about the same time. 

Except in low grade stock the uses of these woods are very dissimilar. Cotton- 
wood is white and exceptionally clean looking after being surfaced. Red gum is a 
heavier wood, of pleasing color and frequently very daintily figured. Both came 
on to the market as substitutes, and, after encountering the usual melancholy experi- 
ence, established themselves in the favor of the lumber consuming trade. 

Cottonwood box boards worked their way into favor virtually under cover, having 
been employed by many manufacturers of wagons and other vehicles many years 
before their use was publicly acknowledged. In other manufacturing lines, however, 
cottonwood made rapid strides. Washboard manufacturers use it almost exclusively, 
as do concerns producing other kinds of household utensils. 

Red gum came into use as a substitute for furniture and interior trim wood. 
It was given a variety of fancy names, but the results secured by those who studied 
the wood and mastered its peculiarities have been sufficiently gratifying to induce 
them to abandon subterfuge and come out in the open. In many cases this common- 
sense course has been pursued, particularly by manufacturers of interior trim. The 
furniture trade continues to mislabel its products in which red gum is used. 

General business revival has opened up a market for the better qualities of gum 
and cottonwood. Box boards now are selling for about the same prices as they 


commanded in 1906 and 1907. The better qualities of red gum also are in request 
and demand fairly satisfactory values. 

Considerable difficulty is still experienced by those who seek an outlet for their 
low grade stocks. Northern pine and hardwood producers are supplying the crating 
and package trade of the Great Lake cities and contiguous territory with all..the 
material that is required, and have shut out the low grade southern hardwoods by 
offering stock at prices with which the southern manufacturer can not compete. 

The demand in the cities of the central South does not appear great enough to 
afford a market for all the stocks of low grade cottonwood that have been offered. 
Uutil the general consumption of box material and crating stock increases, or until 
the barrier, by reason of the relatively low prices at which northern pine and hard- 
wood stock are procurable, is raised, it is doubtful if there will be any material 
increase in values or territory for low grade cottonwood and gum. 





DisTRIBUTORS at the foot of the lakes are sending out a fair volume of 
lumber and invoices show prices to be in line with those in effect last fall. 


PRODUCING CAPACITY. 


A western shingle manufacturer has given utterance to this bold, sweeping state- 
ment: ‘‘American manufacturers of any commodity can overproduce in their 
respective lines if they should work their plants to their capacity.’’ 

A bold statement, if true, and, for argument’s sake, may not its truth be con- 
ceded? Certainly, an overproduction of lumber or shingles is by no means a novelty. 
The situation in the cement field, among glassworkers, in the coal field, even in the 
steel mills, must make those identified with these industries plead guilty to the 
charge. 

Since the foundation of human society mankind has labored to solve the question 
of production, and success has crowned united effort along this line. Not only 
facilities to produce, but means of distribution, have been evolved. Many great 
mercantile institutions of the United States have means for accepting and filling 
orders for almost unlimited quantities of merchandise. Their capacity to serve is 
far greater than can be employed continuously. Ordinarily, the means of trans- 
portation in the United States are taxed to their full capacity only a few months 
of each year and are inadequate mainly through accident or stress of weather. 

While pondering this question, which involves greater things even than the pro- 
ducer’s sufficiency for the people’s requirements, would it not be well again to give 
attention to the machinery of production? Might it not be a good thing to increase 
the now apparently endless varieties of merchandise of all descriptions? Can not 
manufacturers, particularly lumber manufacturers, handle their raw material to 
better advantage than at present? Would it not pay to turn out less stock and 
devote more attention to the quality of its production, rather than work men and 
machinery to the uttermost limit for five days and close the mill on the sixth day? 
If capacity is too great, is it not due in part to the incessant ery for speed and the 
almost universal desire to cheapen production? At any rate, these phases of the 
question will warrant thorough study. 
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HarDWoop manufacturers in early days solved the low grade problem by 
the use of diplomacy and the burner, but present day operators can not 
reconcile themselves to such a procedure. The result is that stocks of poor 
lumber are accumulating. 


THE EVOLUTION OF BIRCH. 


At an early period of this country’s history birch was recognized as a wood of 
especial value for the making of furniture, but its use was limited to that of the 
local ‘‘ cabinet makers,’’ as they were called, who turned out bureaus, parlor furni- 
ture, tables and other articles of household use and ornament. The utilization of 
birch, like the other cabinet woods, was for the local demand and not for the general 
market in the more modern sense. 

In the New England and north-middle states, and in Canada, where the birch 
growth was scattered through hardwood forests—never abundant or much in group 
—lumbering birch in a large way was never undertaken. In fact, hardwoods of 
all sorts were generally doomed to consumption by fire, in log heaps in the land 
clearing process. Any hardwood that was wanted for special uses was scatteringly 
cut while the greater share of the growth was burned. Birch suffered this fate 
with the other woods. 

The writer well remembers that when a boy, in northern New York, there were 
great, old growth birch trees in his father’s ‘‘sugar bush,’’ 2 to 3 feet or more 
in diameter, straight and long bodied, which were negligible for lumber production, 
and were sacrificed for the annual firewood supply. But the farmers then knew 
that birch was a valuable furniture, flooring and finishing wood, and would have 
been glad to have utilized it in that way had there been more than an occasional 
market for a tree or two of birch. 

In the middle West, birch as a commercial factor in the furniture wood supply 
did not attract much attention until in the ’80s, and then began to be pushed on 
the market by Michigan and Wisconsin lumbermen who were trying to make some- 
thing out of the hardwoods that grew abundantly in the northern two-thirds of 
those states. This was one of the instances in which the lumbermen have been the 
promoters in the market of woods that had been neglected, but were forced into 
recognition by such urgency, like cypress, cottonwood, gum and other woods. 

When black walnut lost its vogue as the main dependence for furniture and 
other interior purposes, there was a general looking around for something to take 
its place for medium and common work. The lighter treatment came into fashion, 
oak being the main favorite, with the remnants of cherry in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan utilized as far as it would go. The aim was to establish a 
contrast with the discredited black walnut, though that wood could have been given 
a natural and lighter tint if there had been sufficient motive for it. But black 
walnut was diminishing in supply and producers and handlers wanted a new deal 
in the furniture and finish line, anyway. The change in vogue gave an opportunity 
for birch. Under that influence was developed a considerable demand for birch 
in the late ’80s and early ’90s. 

It was found, however, that the dominance of oak was so great that dealers in 
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the large markets, and consumers generally, when they did accept birch, were 
insistent about the color of the wood. They wanted red birch and were inclined 
to discard the white, or insisted on getting it at very low prices. The greater part 
of the mill output was white stuff; for the logger can not go through the woods 
and pick out the trees that will run largely to red wood. The trees that would 
cut sawlogs must be taken as they were found on a tract that was to be logged. 
This threw a preponderating amount of white birch on the market, which was a 
handicap to the progress of birch in trade and consumption. Yet birch made some 
progress through the pressure of the producers and the discovery of various utilitics 
in which all colors and grades of the wood could be employed. 

Within a few years the art of staining woods has been developed to a note- 
worthy extent, which has been an aid to the enlarged use of several kinds of lumber 
wherein a diversity of natural color and general effect could be made uniform. 
This art has given opportunity for birch to be utilized where before it was neg- 
lected or entirely discarded. Within recent time birch has been coming into its 
own. High prices of oak have helped all the minor woods that can be used for 
furniture or interior finish. The rising mahogany taste has also been a motive to 
push imitations where the fineness of grain of certain woods and susceptibility to 
stain have made substitution possible. Birch has been taken up to a larger extent 
than formerly for the brighter and more cheerful finishes in which the mahogany 
tone is the favorite. From having been at one period a sort of apologist in the 
market it has become almost, if not quite, a favorite among consumers. The present 
state of the market corroborates this view. Birch has become a leader in the 
northern hardwood trade. It is a quick seller and buyers are seeking for it instead 
of the sellers, as formerly, having to urge it on the market. The present supply 
is scarcely equal to the demand. This condition is one of the radical changes that 
have marked the evolution of the lumber trade throughout its history. 
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PITTSBURG dealers are reported to be snowed under, but whether the snow 
is white or black is not disclosed by the records. 





BROADENING OF THE ST. JOHN RIVER CONTENTION. 


The meeting of the so called Van Buren Commission at Calais, Me., February 22, 
recalls the fight between Maine and New Brunswick lumbermen concerning water 
rights on the St. John river, in 1905, which led to the appointment of the inter- 
national commission for the purpose of arranging a settlement of rights on that 
stream, as between the contending parties. 

The investigation thus begun has broadened the commission’s quest for the real 
status of water conditions along the international boundary, with a view of defining 
equities between the two nations. It has gone farther; it now embraces the 
questions involved in conservation of the international water courses, with special 
reference to power resources. 

About June 1, 1905, the controversy between the New Brunswick lumbermen, on 
the one hand, and the Maine operators, on the other, concerning damming and 
booming rights on the St. John river near Van Buren, Me., and St. Leonards, New 
Brunswick, became so fierce that a log contractor, named L. W. Pond, was alleged 
to have blown up a sheer boom belonging to the St. John Lumber Company, Pond 
claiming that this boom was an unlawful obstruction to the river, preventing 
Canadian loggers from floating their timber down past that point to mills below. 
The occurrence did not extend mich beyond that incident, but it led to the appoint- 
ment, in February, 1909, of a joint commission to investigate and define the 
meaning of the Webster-Ashburton treaty, which had been a subject of argument 
for fifty years. 

This treaty was made in 1842, and fixed the boundary between the United States 
and Canada in the northeastern section. It never was satisfactory to either 
Canadian or American lumber interests. Each charged the other with having 
gotten the best of the bargain. ' 

One condition of the treaty was the free use of the St. John river to the sea by 
the people of both nationalities. It is one of the American claims that the 
Canadian government ‘has violated that provision in granting to corporations unfair 
concessions on the river. To a large extent this has caused the controversy, the 
rights of which the commission seeks to determine. The Canadian corporations 
doing a logging business tributary to the stream have been allowed a full use of 
that waterway for driving purposes, which the Maine operators ,claimed has greatly 
damaged their mills along the river. The booms of the latter have been declared 
an obstruction by the Canadian interests, and therefore a violation of their rights 
under the treaty. 

One question that the commission will have to determine is that concerning the 
Telos canal, between Webster and Telos lakes, which diverts the waters of Cham- 
berlain lakes and tributary streams from the Allaguash river, emptying into the 
St. John, sending them into the east branch of the Penobscot river. New Brunswick 
interests claim the right of having that canal discontinued, so that the waters from 
Chamberlain lakes shall be turned into the St. John river. + 

Thus far the commission has confined its investigations to the uses of the St. 
John river for carrying forward logging operations; but it is said that within a 
short time a proposition for the development of the water power of Grand Falls, 
on the St. John, will be brought to the attention of the commission. Grand Falls 
is half a mile below the boundary line between Maine and New Brunswick and is 
said to be the biggest undeveloped water power east of Niagara Falls. A corpora- 
tion of Canadian interests already has been formed to carry on the development 
of power at this point, and considerable money has been spent in the undertaking. 
At present the matter of the effect on flowage in damming the falls is to be con- 
sidered. It is estimated that the falls can furnish 90,000 to 125,000 horse power. 

The broadening of the scope and character of the work of the commission is said 
to be in line with the general movement for conservation of national resources, in 
which the water conservation commission of Maine has taken an active interest. 
The conservation policy has also become strong and popular in Canada. ** Preserve 
our water power’’ is the popular demand all over the several provinces. With this 
awakening of interest in conservation in both countries it was easy to arrive at a 
joint agreement that the boundary commission should broaden its scope of investi- 
gation to include that of international conservation possibilities. 


PORTENT OF FLOOD IN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


It is reported on good authority that the Mississippi river above St. Louis is 
remarkably higher than has been usual at a like time of the year. When it is 
reflected that the breakup on the northerly reaches of the river has not yet occurred 
we can conclude that there is prospect of a tremendously high tide in the entire 
river down to the gulf sometime in the not distant future, 

This observation becomes especially emphatic when note is taken of the condition 
in the region covering the headwaters and tributaries of the upper reaches of the 
main river—that is, in Wisconsin and Minnesota. The winter has been prolonged 
and severe, there have been heavy snows, which coming in succession since the 
middle of December have become compact and potential with much water when 
warm weather shall come. With the main river already brim full, there can be 
no doubt that the downflow will become prodigious late in March, 

Another thing should be taken into consideration: the prolongation of cold 
weather up to March 1 is holding back the impending flood to the time when the 
far advanced season will force a rapid melting of snow and ice. It is almost 
inevitable that the thaw will come suddenly and the runoff will be impetuous and 
in rapidly accumulating volume. Nothing can prevent this but a dry spring, with 
the melting process checked and extended by freezing and thawing to the middle 
of April. On the contrary, should there be heavy rains throughout the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley in March the melting would be rapid, with the result of swiftly 
rising waters. It will be fortunate for all river interests if dry northerly winds 
shall prevail through March and April so that snow and ice shall gradually dissolve 
and the runoff shall have time to pass leisurely down to the gulf. 

It is too early in the season to make predictions, but all those who have to use 
the upper Mississippi and tributaries for rafting and running logs or lumber would 
better prepare for excessively high water. 

If there shall be high tides on the upper river, there is also likely to be a similar 
condition from Cairo downward, though that will much depend on the stage in 
the Ohio river, as that stream usually contributes more to the flood in the lower 
Mississippi than does the upper stretch of the main river. A dry spring may prevent 
floods in the Ohio, which shonld materially ameliorate conditions in the lower 
Mississippi. 

Of one thing there is sufficient assurance: there will be good log driving condi 
tious on northern waters when the spring breakup shali come. Plenty of snow and 
ice justify this conclusion. The logs will come down on a clean drive. That pros- 
pect, to be sure, is not as important, as it once was, when there were no railroads 
for hauling logs and the mills had to depend on the streams for transportation. 
But in Minnesota and parts of northwestern Wisconsin there still is much dependence 
on floatage, so that lumbermen who rely on this method of getting logs to the mills 
may be congratulated on the prospects for a good drive this year. 
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ANOTHER feature of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association worthy 
of special mention is the fact that this organization has a chaplain. An 
inquiry might be made as to why other associations do not follow this plan, 
but it might be construed as impertinent. 





REDWOOD TRADE SATISFACTORY. 


California reports show the year’s lumber trade to have started under auspicious 
conditions. Construction and repair work is being carried on to good purpose and 
factory demand is on a normal basis. Manufacturers who ship by vessel from 
the northern coast counties of California, as well as those who ship from lumber 
points in Oregon and Washington, are able to secure fair rates, and this has a 
tendency to increase the movement. The markets appear’ able to absorb larger 
quantities of lumber, and the relatively heavy receipts have not caused any easement 
of values. 

The situation is shown to a fair advantage by the reports compiled by the Lumber 
Record Bureau, which relates to shipments of lumber from the Coast county mills 
in northern California, showing the distribution from California ports and also 
the quantities shipped to other destinations. Shipments in January, 1909 awl 
1910, and the total in twelve months of 1909 are given herewith: 











January, January, 12 months, 
1909. 1910. of 1909. 

A es OD, 5. sn o's a's ab aes 60003940 009 16,131,610 19,644,060 242,535,530 
I 5 n'ea'6.0 0b 0000000 00000%,5% 4,410,355 7,076,470 108,372,342 
CU GE POEs coc eccccccccescceonene 290699005 § 6¢9¢sa0a0 770,144 
Mexico and Central America. ...........ssse0- 2,146,062 614,776 10,607,016 
Dt SE cc cteduscsthssensesscobacnsdvee seteasesn Ssnannls 5,899,303 
RE ENED: nc ddvoceetsesebdocseoesgqness secebéns 585,215 5,740,270 
Australia and other oriental ports.............. 100,065 990,284 24,430,579 
United States Atlantic ports, Europe and Africa. 2,368,423 931,376 4,164,117 
APR Cer oe eee eee ETT Pere 25,156,515 29,842,181 402,519,307 


January shipments this year were, with one exception—January, 1907—the 
heaviest recorded. The total was a little less than 30,000,000 feet. In January, 
1907, the total was a little over 33,400,000 feet. The shipments in January, 1909, 
slightly exceeded 25,000,000 feet, a net gain of about 4,700,000 being disclosed. 

California markets maintained their consuming and distributing supremacy, taking 
26,720,530 feet and leaving for distribution to other ports 3,121,561 feet; making 
the total for the month 29,842,181 feet. Shipments from Humboldt and Del Norte 
counties to Australia and oriental ports aggregated 990,284 feet. To Atlantic 
Coast ports of the United States, Europe and Africa, shipments total 931,376 feet; 
to Hawaii, 586,215 feet; to Mexico and Central America, 614,776 feet. The grand 
total of the shipments to other than California ports in January was about 1,500,000 
feet less than for January, 1909. 

Not all redwood sent to the Bay of San Francisco is for local consumption, a 
fair proportion of it being remanufactured and distributed to all parts of the 
United States, and from such stocks parce] shipments are made to all parts of the 
world. The year starts off in good shape, but it remains to be seen whether or not 
the total for 1907 will be surpassed this year. 

Combining the redwood product of the Coast mills with that of the interior mills 
gives a total output in excess of 500,000,000 feet. A considerable quantity of the 
Coast county mill product is used locally, as also is a fair percentage of that 
produced by the interior mills of the Cascade range. 
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GOOD CHEER FROM THE WEST. 


As showing the development and prosperity of the mountain and prairie region 
of which Denver is the metropolitan center a correspondent in that city, writing for 
the financial department of an eastern journal, descants substantially as follows: 

The last year has been one of remarkable advancement in business interests of 
Denver. The suburbs have been extending rapidly and hundreds of new homes, of 
the modest sort, have been erected. In the business center four skyscraper office 
buildings were erected last year, and the offices therein were taken as soon as the 
buildings were completed. Several hotels were completed and others are in con- 
templation. 

Improvements have caused a great demand for money, so the banks are well 
loaned up to the limit of their desires for borrowers. A peculiar fact in this con- 
nection is that much of the money that is required for building and other improve- 
ments in and about Denver, and for financing enterprises promoted in that city, is 
derived from the agricultural districts. Irrigation and mining companies and 
other large undertakings sell a large part of their stocks in the plains country. 
One railroad company which is pushing its line into the Northwest has sold over 
$1,000,000 worth of stock in Kansas and Nebraska, a considerable part thereof to 
farmers. 

The land projects depending upon irrigation are attracting a large amount of 
capital, and every possible water supply is being captured for power and irrigation 
purposes. Dry farming is making headway, and the lands of the foothills east of 
Denver, Which five years ago were wild wastes, are now spotted with farm buildings 

m nearly every section. The plains for a hundred miles east are dotted with dwell- 
ings. Land that was sold to whomever would buy at $3 an acre now sells at $8 to 


$10 an acre. So far the farmers on the semiarid lands have done well, the last 
senson having been favorable for crops which have sold for high prices. 

The sugar beet and orchard farms have a steady income, and lands devoted to 
such cultures have risen so high in value that none but those with some capital can 
invest in them. The promoters of new land enterprises find it easy to induce 
investors to take hold of such interests, and most of the money comes from the 
middle West; very little is secured in the East. 

The heavy snows that have fallen in the mountains this year encourage farmers to 
expect plenty of water with which to irrigate their lands and consequently a pro- 
ductive year is expected, 

The development of the farther West, agriculturally as well as in mining, is 
bound to be a sustaining foree to the business of the country for two or more 


leeades to come. It will be like that which followed the development of the middle 
West in the decades next after the civil war, and will go far toward offsetting 
any decadent influences that may arise in the socalled ‘‘effete East’’—which is not 
effete, however, but settled to a steady gait industrially and financially, and able to 
lend capital to the developing West and South. 


SLOOP PPM 
A ‘‘woopPEcKERS’ ’’ table has been formally dedicated by the lumber- 
men members of the Businessmen’s Club of Cincinnati, in compliment to 
that useful bird to whose industrious tappings on growing trees the country 
t is alleged, is indebted for birdseye maple. 


PINE AFFAIRS AT CANADIAN MILL POINTS. 


Reports from the Ottawa river district, Canada, indicate a confident and even 
osistently bullish feeling in the market for pine lumber. It is said at Hull, 
Ontario, the chief manufacturing point in the Ottawa valley, that the optimism of 
\merican buyers is doing much to stiffen prices among the mill operators. It is 

en declared that quotations for the season’s cut of a few of the smaller mills are 


’ 





from $5 to $10 a thousand higher than a year ago. The demands of the manu- 

irers are so much in the line of higher prices than those of last year that 
buyers hesitate to close contracts until they have had time to settle in their own 
minds what the market really is to be. Every well informed dealer is aware that 
here is not really at present any ground for a radical boost in prices because 
there are some conditions bearing on the season’s trade that do not justify a closing 
of contracts for large amounts of lumber, deliverable during the year, at anything 
like a pronounced advance of prices. 

One of the unsettled conditions in respect to Canada lumber, destined for market 
in the States, is that respecting the tariff, whether it is to be the maximum or 
minimum. Until what is to be the outcome in respesct to this feature American buyers 
will be wary about closing contracts. 

It is said at Hull, Quebec, that all the upper grade white pine of last year’s cut 
is already off the market, and millmen scarcely know what to ask for the coming 
season's output of such lumber. Manufacturers are taking advantage of the 
strenuous demand for good quality stock to force buyers to take the inferior with 
the better in their contracts for the season. This insistence includes both pine 
and spruce. Low grades are inclined to be draggy, but it is thought that since 

lding throughout the Dominion promises to be active this year there will be. a 
large use for the common grades. 

\t Ottawa it is reported that, with export deals excepted, few large contracts 
have been made for the year’s cut. Manufacturers have assumed such an inde- 
pendent attitude that it has practically deadlocked the buyers about closing con- 
tracts. A waiting position has been taken by the buyers, with an evident deter- 
nination to let the lapse of time and the development of events settle the state of 
the market on a well defined basis. It is said that one large producer refused a con- 
iderable advance on last year’s prices for all of his pine output better than shipping 
ulls. He wanted about 15 percent advance over last year’s prices, which would 
amount to $2 to $3 a thousand on al] lines of product. 

The lofty views of the manufacturers is charged to the eagerness of buyers from 
the United States, many of them having early put in an appearance at Ottawa 
river points. But this early flight northward of southern market birds is natural to 
this season in any year, and may mean only a looking around to ascertain market 
conditions preliminary to future buying. It seems that they are not much inclined 
to close deals at present prices, but their arrival has caused some excitement among 
the manufacturers for they evidently are convinced that there is a scarcity of pine 
in the States that will force the buyers to bid up on prices. They think it is to be 


a sellers’ market this year, with buyers competing with each other for the cuts 
of mills. 

A like condition prevails in respect to Georgian bay lumber, judging by what 
is said at Toronto. At that point the market is reported strong, stocks at the mills 
being depleted and the retail trade being anxious to stock up for the spring busi- 
ness. Inquiry is good from the United States. Hemlock is much wanted, while the 
supply is reported scarce. 





AN INCREASE in eastern demand for Pacific coast products, as usual, comes 
at a most acceptable time. 


FOREIGN CORPORATION LAW CONSTRUED. 


The Illinois supreme court, by its opinion in the Alpina Cement Company case, 
published in full in this week’s LUMBERMAN, has relieved a delicate and serious 
situation which had its origin in the recent opinions by the appellate court of 
Illinois holding that an unlicensed foreign corporation might not maintain an 
action in the Illinois courts by virtue of the foreign corporation law of 1905. 
Deprivation of the right to sue would work a great hardship to many foreign 
corporations which could not afford to conform with the license law. The opinion 
in the cement case settles one point: The bringing of a suit does not of itself 
constitute doing business in the state within the meaning of the statute. Thus an 
unlicensed foreign corporation which, by accident or by any means not violative 
of the law of 1905, acquires a right of action against a person or corporation 
within the jurisdiction of the Illinois courts may sue just as might a citizen of 





the state. ‘ 

It should be borne in mind, however, that this is merely a construction of one 
phase of the Illinois law and the act is still in full force, erecting a barrier to the 
maintenance of any action in the state courts by any foreign corporation which 
without having been licensed under the act of 1905 has actually been doing 
business and exercising its corporate powers in the state. 

Just what constitutes ‘‘transacting business’’ within the meaning of the act 
will probably be determined more fully when some of the cases now pending on 
appeal reach the supreme court. 


A CONCISE DEFINITION OF INTERINSURANCE. 


The interinsurance question seems to have been finally determined so far as the 
state courts are concerned by the opiniou of the state Supreme court in the case 
of State of Mississippi vs. Heury G. Alley, which is referred to elsewhere in this 
week’s issue. Chief Justice Whitfield filed a dissenting opinion, however, which, 
while it seems to offer little consolation so far as the interinsurance organizations 
are concerned, contains some points which indicate a close study of interinsurance 





and a complete grasp of the subject. 

A man prominent in the interinsurance field, commenting upon the Mississippi 
decision this week, said that the principal trouble seems to be that the attorneys 
as well as the courts fail to grasp the essential points of interinsurance and these 
points are well summarized in Chief Justice Whitfield’s opinion, as follows: 

A—No contracts of insurance are written for the public. No person 
can participate in the benefits of interinsurance except he be known to and 
accepted by all the others occupying the relation. 

B—JIn interinsurance there is and can not be any profit. By its very 
nature it eliminates all possibility of profits and hence there is withdrawn 
from it the very element which is seized upon by the legislature in pre- 
scribing the legal reserve for old line companies. : 

C—tThis interinsurance exists between those in the same business, sim- 
ilarly situated, personally acquainted, and whose financial responsibility is 
not only well known but made immaterial by reason of the premium deposit. 

D—The object is protection, not making money out of the insurance 
business as such, the apportionment of loss accurately measured by actual 
consideration without payment of any profit. 4 : 

E—By this interinsurance, protection only is guaranteed in its simplest 
form, each party being interested to the same extent and in the same 
manner as is every other party, and this premium deposit paid by each 
does not go into the treasury of any corporation or association or individual 
doing a business of insurance but remains the property of the person 
making the premium deposit, who can withdraw at will and withdraw his 
premium of deposit except the part of it that has already been earned in 
paying expenses etc. 

Taking these fundamental principles of interinsurance as a basis, the chief 
justice reviews the statement of counsel as to the details of conducting the business 
through a common agent or attorney who acts as the presonal representative of 
each party to the arrangement. By way of comment, the chief justice says: 

In short, to sum up, there is no organization of any insurance company; 
there are no stockholders; there is no general fund. The Harry Rankin 
Company is nothing but a convenient agent for doing the necessary things 
to secure these mutual indemnity contracts. To my mind, this arrange- 
ment is nothing on earth but the exercise of the inalienable right of private 
contract, protected by the fourteenth amendment of the constitution of the 
United States, whereby, for mutual protection, these various lumber plants 
seek to indemnify each other against loss. It seems to me to be a very 
wholesome arrangement. The only persons who can possibly object to it 
are the old line insurance companies, and it is the exorbitant premiums 
which these old line companies have been exacting from persons who need 
fire insurance which has driven different lines of business in the United 
States to enter into this sort of private contract for interinsurance. This 
is no doing of insurance business within the meaning of our statute on that 
subject. A business is some vocation which cone follows, out of which to 
make profit—to make, as we say, his living. The only business done here 
is the lumber business. 

‘Quoting the decision of the same court in the case of Farmers’ Fire Insurance 
Company vs. Cole, 90 Mississippi 508, wherein the court said: ‘‘ When the statute 
speaks of the right to transact the business of insurance in this state it means the 
right to do a general business and has no reference to the restricted right that a 
mutual insurance company has to insure the property of its own membership,’’ 
the chief justice says: 

How, in the face of this last sentence, which is above quoted, it is pos- 
sible for us to now hold that this interinsurance of these lumber mills can 
be placed under the ‘‘department of insurance,’’ in the language of the 
statute, or held to be subject to supervision by the insurance department, 
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passes my comprehension unless we are to overrule the case just cited. 
I think that case is perfectly sound and controls this case. 
As to the question of whether or not manufacturers have the right to exchang 
insurance, the chief justice says: 4 


Indeed, I think it must necessarily be deduced from all the authorities 
that the state has no more attempted to place an embargo upon the exchange 
of insurance between two individuals than it has upon the exchange of 
butter and eggs between neighborly housewives, nor do I think it could do 
so, and if it may not prohibit the exchange between two individuals it 
clearly has no greater right where more than two are involved in the 
exchange. 


The dissenting opinion of Chief Justice Whitfield gives great encouragement of 
the results likely to ensue upon the prosecution upon an appeal to the federal 
courts. He has expressed clearly his opinion as to the constitutionality of the 
state court’s decision and while it may be that the interinsurance organizations 
can arrive at some amicable agreement with the state, it will be decidedly inter- 
esting to see the action prosecuted to the United States Supreme Court in the hope 
that for once the Mississippi authorities will receive a setback in their uncalled for 
attacks upon corporations which are absolutely necessary to the development of 
the state, yet are compelled to face antagonism on every hand, 








GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Evidently the lumber trade of the country, as a whole, is in a normal state for 
this season of the year. Since January 10 there has been the usual inquiry for 
stock, augmenting through February. Inquiry has been followed by a sufficient 
volume of sales to constitute a fair winter movement, enough, as a matter of fact, 
to be satisfactory if there had not been such great expectations late last year—a 
prenotion that was scarcely justified by prospective conditions. The manufacturers 
had placed their stakes on the high ground of a necessary advance of prices in 
order that they should conform to the value of the stumpage. Particularly was 
this true of southern pine. It was natural that buyers of stock for the spring 
trade, and contractors for output for delivery through the season, should meet 
with hesitancy and caution the demand for higher prices, for none of them could 
be sure that coming conditions would justiy paying the advance for which the 
manufacturers asked. 

If any disappointment has prevailed on the producers’ side because the market 
has not responded to what they considered an adequate reason for the desired 
advance it does not prove that there has been any appreciable sluggishness of 
trade, when measured by ordinary winter conditions. Inquiries and sales have 
been numerous enough to promise well for the spring business, and a feature of 
the situation is that it has been general all over the country. It is seldom that 
this state of things, in midwinter, exists so generally as now. Usually in the 
winter seasons some sections of the trade are exceedingly dull, while others make 
a better showing. But this winter demand became general after the beginning of 
the new year and has increased with a swelling volume since the first of February. 

When it is reflected that trade has acquired such a headway in the midst of 
severe and widespread winter conditions, covering the whole country, it must be 
concluded that the underlying cause of the entire movement is a vast and ramifying 
demand for consumption. The fact is evident that building prospects and the 
manufacturing requirement have loomed so large that lumber must be provided 
in extraordinary volume. Last year the output in most branches of lumber pro- 
duction was no greater than the demand, so that stocks carried over in second and 
third hands were not much more than adequate to meet requirements up to the 
close of the year; at least, at the year’s end retail stocks were broken, and the 
same was true with respect to consumers in the manufacturing centers. The 
resumption of activity in building, therefore, will assuredly induce a pronounced 


rise in the demand for lumber. 
+ * 


During the last ten days snow storms and a cold wave have overspread the 
country east of the Rocky mountains, extending far southward. This, visitation 
has had the temporary effect of checking current business and retarding the delivery 
of lumber by rail. But inquiries continue and there are swelling evidences that as 
soon as the weather shall moderate and transportation shall be restored to a normal 
condition, business will be enough under accumulation to cause a rush of deliveries. 
March promises to be a month of great activity and a full realization of a spring 
trade volume. Reports from the leading markets are to the effect that neither 
manufacturers nor dealers have lost a jot of their confidence that the season of 
1910 is to be memorable for the greatest distribution and consumption of lumber 
ever known. If the result shall show that this confidence was misplaced, few there 
will be to rise up and say ‘‘T told you so’’; about everybody will be in the same 


omnibus of disappointment. 
* * * 


There has been much complaint in recent times about the scarcity of cars and the 
slow movement of shipments when cars can be obtained. This is peculiarly the 
condition in the northern mill territory and between the Mississippi river and the 
Pacific coast. Some like complaint also comes from the middle South, affecting 
yellow pine and the hardwoods alike. Doubtless a principal cause of this trans- 
portation difficulty has been late snow storms and cold weather, increasing com- 
plaints on this account having been rife all winter. Lack of prompt transportation 
facilities at this season is rather unusual and will be a serious handicap to the 
spring trade unless relief: can be had in time. Dealers who need to get lumber 
from mills to destination in requisite time should place their orders now, for it is 
impossible to forecast the condition of the car supply and movement when the 


spring trade shall acquire full volume. 
* * 


Reports from all the leading manufacturing and market centers are more assuring 
than at any other time this winter. Demand has acquired large volume and 
inquiries are so numerous and tend to so much increase 
that a heavy movement throughout the spring seems 
certain. If there had been any doubt about such an 
outcome it is rapidly passing away. The retail trade is steadily coming into line 
and sales of yard stock are becoming seasonably strong. Dealers in the Chicago 
market and ‘surrounding district report a strengthening tendency in prices. Some 
reports of weakness arise here and there, but the trade generally has not been 
able to realize any benefit from cut prices. The railroad and car shop demand 
continues to be a feature of market strength. The late storms and cold weather 
have checked shipmenis and subdued the activity in general trade that was begin- 
ning, but this is recognized as a winter happening that soon will disappear. The 
manufacturers are generally holding to the advance made in January, and some- 
times are turning down orders unless the buyer accepts the prices demanded. It 
is suggested that if the mill concerns and their wholesale representatives would 
take their salesmen off the road until the weather shal] become springlike and 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


consumption shall get under full headway it would have a strengthening influence 
on the market, sweeping away any inclination to cut prices and restore general 
good health to the wholesale trade. The retailers, of course, are not active sympa- 
thizers with this proposition, now that they want to replenish their stocks for the 
season’s trade. A prevailing belief among wholesale dealers in the market conters 
is that this is to be a remarkably good year for southern pine. Altogether, good 
health prevails in the southern pine business, considering the season and the 


hindering weather conditions. 
* * *~ 


Saginaw valley and Lake Erie markets report a good winter trade on the basis 
of some advance of prices and a tendency to further advances. Good lumber is in 
especial request, while the lower grades are doing better 
than earlier in the winter. At Chicago the white pine 
trade is showing a fair winter movement, with well sus- 
tained prices and a good outlook for spring business. At Minneapolis white pine 
shop lumber is scarce and the demand consequently is strong with prices tending 
to an advance. Wide 2-inch dimension has risen in price and the supply is so 
short as to keep the market firm. In the eastern markets a fair business is doing 
in northern pine, with good prospects for trade when spring building shall get 
under headway. In Canada manufacturers are demanding higher prices, seeking to 
cover all grades in contracts for the season so as to force the sale of their low 


grade stock with the better qualities as an inducement to buyers. 
* * * 


NORTHERN PINE. 


In the Puget sound country demand continues healthy for fir, spruce and cedar, 
with the market improving and prices stiffening. It is said at Tacoma that prices 
averse . >> > ‘ snateyd ava . 

MOUNTAIN AND average about el be sae oon ninety days ago. Mill men 
report that they have business booked sufficient to keep 

SLOPE. their saws going for sixty to ninety days. Timbers and 
factory stock continue strong. Buying for the line yard trade is increasing. At 
Seattle trade is growing encouragingly as spring approaches. Prices have advanced 
in three weeks 50 cents on lumber and probably $1 on timbers. The mills have 
orders ahead, several being sold in advance of sawing farther than is desirable. 
Many inland mills have been closed for two months, and owing to the heavy snow- 
fall will not be able to resume for some time. Shingles are firmer, being quoted 
at an advance of 5 cents a thousand on last week’s figures, particularly for clears. 
Recent snows caused all the shingle mills to close down for a week or two. The 
ear situation is bad, though the railroad managers claim that the switchmen’s 
strike is over. If all the mills were running the shortage would be acute. At 
Portland, Ore., the demand for fir is improving and manufacturers look for a 
prosperous year. Orders from the East and middle states are indicative of the 
opening up of a good spring markct. California business continues good. Logs 
are firm at $9, $10 and $11 a thousand. At Kansas City prices are firm on all 
Pacific coast material and are showing advances on several items. Fir timbers 
and common stock have advanced $1 a thousand. Bridge plank, drop siding and 
flooring are in demand. Spruce has advanced $1, shop spruce being in strong 
request. California white pine is difficult to obtain, prices on such lumber having 
been advanced $2 to $5 a thousand. Red cedar shingles are doing better in the 
Kansas City market than ten days ago. ‘The market is firm. The movement of 
Coast shingles at Minneapolis is hampered by transportation difficulties and transfer 
expenses. In Chicago the trade in Coast lumber is pronounced to be in excellent 
form. Inland Empire business is suffering from severe weather conditions, but 


the outlook for spring trade in all lumber lines was never better. 
7 ” . 


Southern hardwoods continue to be in demand excessive of the supply dry enough 
to ship, stress in this particular being laid especially on oak and poplar. Call for 
plain red and white oak is excellent at St. Louis. Plain 
sawed oak seems to be coming to the front again in 
the periodical swing from quarter sawed to plain sawed 
and back again that always has been characteristic of the oak demand. In this 
instance, however, quarter sawed stock loses nothing in the oscillation, the demand 
for that style of lumber continuing as strong as ever, with the prospect that it 
will stand at the front of the market throughout the season. It is needless to 
repeat that poplar is holding its own, wide clear stock, firsts and seconds and good 
common leading, with some late improvement in low grade poplar. The prospect 
is that wide clear stuff will not be enough to go around among the automobile 
manufacturers this year. Premiums on such lumber continue to prevail. All 
southern hardwoods are in demand, with prices tending upward. Cottonwood and 
gum are wanted at lower Mississippi river points. Good ash is selling well. Dry 
lumber is scarce at the greater number of southern mills. Among the northern 
woods birch is attracting much attention, even the lower grades being a quick 
asset. Maple is also in strong request. Soft elm and black ash are in demand. 

* o * 
Hemlock is doing better in the territory east of Buffalo and a good spring trade 


is expected. Long dimension is in especial request. 
* * 7 


HARDWOODS. 


Cypress dry enough to ship is scarce at the mills and demand is increasing at 


7 ices, 
advanced price a - = 


Good North Carolina pine is scarce, but the lower grades continue to be most in 
demand. All items of cull and red heart are firm at the August list. 
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PERTINENT NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 





Since the excitement in the New York stock market 
has in a measure subsided, habitiies of Wall Street are 
cogitating about and expressing opinions concerning the 
causes and outcome of the disturbance. If the conclusions 
some of them have reached are the right ones, it isnot a 
matter to wonder at that the conviction has become consid- 
erably prevalent that in some way speculation in securities 
should be regulated by law so that its occasionally disas- 
trous effects on general business may be averted. 

It is now said by those who have looked deeply and 
thoroughly into the causes of the late decline in security 
values that it was the result of a sinister scheme on the 
part of a group of financiers, who first forced an ad- 
vance last fall so that they could unload a lot of stocks 
which they had carried since the panic of 1907. In the 
process of unloading they figured to cover their preceding 
losses, and afterward start a bear movement so that they 
could buy back a holding of stocks at reduced figures. 
It was the old familiar game in all speculative markets, 
but in this case it was a premeditated plot, it is said, on 
a large scale, and backed by men of remarkable money 
power. There is where the trouble lies, and is bound to 
increasingly arise as the governing operators become 
wealthier and the banks of the metropolis acquire more 
and more capital and money resources to finance such 
great speculative schemes. 

It is claimed that the Morgan interests late last year 
advanced steel stocks to 94% and thus set the specula- 
tive world crazy. Having taken their enormous profits, 
the clique stood aside and even reappeared on the bear 


side. It is even said that some of the most aggressive 
bears got their inspiration directly from the camp of the 
whilom bulls. The sober second thought is that the 


decline in values was needed because of the artificial ad- 
vance that had been created by powerful manipulation. 
This may sound good to the stock market speculators, but 
the regular business men of the country who suffered by 
the distrust that was caused by the disturbance in Wall 
Street do not view the matter with equal complacency. 

It is directly charged that the Morgan interests first 
used their command of eredit and banking machinery to 
bring about and sustain an advance in prices not justified 
by actual conditions, and then turned around and em- 
ployed their command of credit and banking facilities in 
a bear movement. It is said that there is strong feeling 
about this in outside quarters where the mention of 
certain names provokes vituperative language, but in 
New York operators mostly maintain a discreet siience, 
tor no one there knows on which side circumstances may 
force him at any time. Outside of New York, especially 
in Massachusetts, men speak their minds more freely. 

All through the decline Wall Street was, or pretended 
to be, in a state of acute apprehension concerning the 
probability of advance decisions in the Tobacco and 
Standard Oil cases by the United States Supreme Court. 
But these decisions are not likely to come for several 
months, and it is inferred that Wall Street would not 
have been hysterical over the imminence of such decisions 
but for the pains that were taken when the bear move- 
ment began to foment uneasiness as a part of the bear 
campaign. 

Now the question arises: Is there any way to regu- 
late the doings of the speculators in securities so that a 
clique of powerful financiers, in control of almost limit- 
less capital, with the entire market at their fingers’ 
ends, as it were, shall be unable completely to sway the 
market to their will, without any reference to the inter- 
ests of outside investors or that of the industry and 
trade of the country? Would the administration’s pro- 
posed measure to limit the issue of stocks to an amount 
equal to the actual value of the properties in which the 
issue is based accomplish that result? 

* * * 


The volume of outward passenger traffic on transat- 
lantic .steamers sailing from the ports of the United 
States to Europe indicates that the third class is smaller 
this year than it has been since the beginning of the de- 
pression in 1907. This indicates that labor is finding 
more employment than in the immediately preceding 
years, a fairly good sign that our industries are well 
employed and are increasing their operative forces. In 
times of shortage in demands for labor in this country 
there is always a large number of the immigrant: class 
who return to Europe because they can live in that coun- 
try much cheaper, while out of employment, than in the 
United States. This year the outward movement of the 
unemployed is much less than in the two years preceding, 
which goes to show that surplus foreign labor is being 
given employment to an inereased extent. The decline 
of return movement in January and February this year 
has been 50 percent. On the other hand, immigration is 
making steady progress, and there are indications of a 
heavy inerease during the spring. Steamers arriving 
are bringing to our shores many more steerage passen- 
gers than they did on their corresponding voyages in 
1908 and 1909. This is strong evidence that there is 
work for the immigrants, as their friends and acquaint- 
anees keep the sojourners in the old country fully in- 
formed concerning industrial conditions in this country. 


aad ad * 


Continued shipments of gold from the United States 
to foreign surplus grain countries are a feature of the 
current year’s international trade. Gold is still going out 
to pay for Argentine wheat and meat that go to Euro- 
pean markets, the bankers in that part of the world 
preferring to ship the necessary gold from our eastern 
money centers rather than take it out of their own re- 


serves. This indicates that this country is in that rela- 
tion to European exchange which makes it more advan- 
tageous to move the metal from New York than from 
London. In a recent week Argentine exported 3,000,000 
bushels of wheat, mostly to Europe, and the exporting 
season is now well begun. It is expected that hereafter 
there will be average weekly shipments of 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 bushels, extending over several weeks. Such a 
movement wil develop conditions whereby more gold will 
be needed to cancel international credits. 
* * * 


The meat boycott seems to have died in the borning. 
It is reported that eastern buyers at the Chicago stock 
yards cannot fill their orders. Killers are not fastidious 
about quality, either. May and July deliveries of all 
provisions lately have sold at higher prices than at any 
previous time this season. Thus it seems that the great 
American appetite is stronger than economic motive or a 
desire to get even with the other fellow. 

* * * 


In a late address Leslie M. Shaw, former secretary of 
the United States treasury, said that our currency vol- 
ume has inereased in the last ten years $1,250,000,000, 
or an average of $120,000,000 per annum, a result that is 
tantamount almost to inflation. But the trouble is that 
it never contracts. It is conceded that in even ordinary 
years the country needs $150,000,000 more currency in 
the fall and winter than during the other portions of the 
year. An enlargement of volume the secretary of the 
treasury can provide, to the extent of $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, by exercising his prerogative for that re- 
sult. This amount, though inadequate, has in several 
instances averted financial disaster. In 1907 the coun- 
try needed an expansion of $300,000,000; possibly $100,- 
000,000 early in the fall would have averted conditions 
which made a greater expansion necessary later in the 
fall. This imperative need, in part, was supplied by the 
treasury, but in great measure by clearing house certifi- 
cates and various forms of unauthorized checks, which 
were used in the place of money. If the notes which the 
proposed central bank could issue were to have a con- 
tracting capacity of from $150,000,000 to $300,000,000, 
the ordinary currency volume would have to be very large. 
Assuming that in this country, notwithstanding its dual 
form of government, and the numerous state institutions 
not amenable to the act of Congress, can contract in the 
same proportion as the Bank of France, or 10 percent, it 
follows that the ordinary currency issue must be $1,500,- 
000,000 to justify the hope of an annual expansion and 
contraction of $150,000,000, needed every year, to say 
nothing of the $300,000,000 occasionally needed to avert 
a threatened pam. Mr. Shaw considered it improbable 
that such a measure of inflation will be seriously recom- 
mended, for, in his opinion, it would spell ruin to the 
finances of the country. 

* * * 


A feature of the security market within recent time 
has been a revival of demand in Europe, especially in 
England, for American railroad stocks and high class 
industrials. Foreign investors apparently have come to 
the conclusion that the late declines of American securi- 
ties under the influence of extensive liquidation by cer- 
tain overloaded interests were not to be a long continued 
condition of the market, and that reaction to a higher 
level was possible, if not probable. Foreigners seem to 
be convinced that American railroad and industrial se- 
eurities of the more dependable sort are good property, 
and that there is nothing in the situation that threatens 
prolonged depression. Shipments of American securities 
to Europe are reaching large proportions. Within sixty 
days, ended February 18, one New York firm reported 
shipments representing a value of $20,000,000, another 
of $10,000,000, a third of close to $8,000,000. It was 
estimated that fully $100,000,000 in securities had been 
shipped, and some were confident that if the facts were 
altogether known the total had been $200,000,000. The 
securities going abroad are high grade dividend payers, 
Steel common predominating. One firm estimated that 
there had been sent to Europe since the middle of De- 
cember last close to 200,000 shares of Steel common 
stocks. Large shipments of Union Pacific, Atchison, 
Great Northern, Southern Pacific, Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Pennsylvania stocks had been made. 

* * * 


Exports from the United States to Japan during the 
calendar year 1908 amounted to $38,663,000, while the 
imports from the United States by Japan amounted 
to $60,775,000. The more important exports from this 
country to Japan consisted of raw cotton to the value of 
$13,188,000; machinery, valued at $4,470,000; locomo- 
tives and cars, $1,330,000; wheat flour, $1,315,000; 
wheat, $1,060,000, and iron and steel rails, $1,200,000. 
Imports from Japan into the United States included, 
among other things, raw and waste silk, valued at $40,- 
710,000; tea, $8,084,000; silk manufactures, $4,027,000; 
matting, $2,816,000; earthern, stone and china ware, $1,- 
452,000; vegetable fibers and their manufactures, $1,323,- 
000; rice and rice flour, $1,268,000, and copper and man- 
ufactures thereof, $1,131,000. j 

Exports from the United States to British India dur- 
ing the same calendar year were valued at $10,503,000, 
while the imports from the same country into the United 
States were valued at $43,858,000. 

* 


* * 
The speculators on the Chicago Board of Trade have 
tried to stir up an agitation about the condition of win- 
ter wheat. The bulls have seized the scattering reports 


of damage to the crop caused by thawing and freezing 
to brace the market, which has been inclined to weakness 
during this month. Such alarms are always frequent in 
February and the fore part of March, but as frequently 
are subject to discount. It is probable that on low 
lands there has been some loss, and the same may be 
true on exposed high lands, where the snow is liable to 
be blown away and the surface exposed to thawing and 
freezing. Such effects occur in any year, but full credit 
to interested alarmists in the market about them should 
not be accorded. Crop damage talk from the Southwest 
was the pretended reason for short wheat covering in 
the market last week, resulting in advances of 3 to 3% 
cents in Chicago and 2% cents in New York, later 
shaded somewhat by realizing. As regards possible 
damage to the crop, it is evident to those with long ex- 
perience that definite knowledge as to the real condition 
can not be had at this early stage in the season. . For 
one thing, Texas sends forth cheerful reports, that from 
Dallas being to the effect that the outlook is better than 
since 1900. The belief is prevalent that the large acre- 
age sown to wheat last fall will offset any damage so far 
visible. 
* * * 

Business and industrial conditions in the South are 
indicated by the banking feature in that section of the 
country. The banks in the middle South are having a 
better demand for money than even last year, when it 
was considered good. One banker in the northern half 
of Georgia, who a year ago arranged in New York for 
accommodations to the amount of $150,000, declares that 
he shall want this year $200,000, which fact may be 
taken as a typical instance of the banking situation in 
that state. One reason for the good demand for money 
is found in the advance in the price of land, which is a 
favorable omen, in a general way. Within the last two 
years there have been many transfers of landed property 
at advanced prices. Lands are being sold on the gradual 
payment plan, which tends to a stronger market and a 
rising tendency of prices. This feature of the land 
market also is resulting in the expansion of farm acre- 
age. Recent high prices of cotton have stimulated the 
demand for lands. Increased farm acreage also stimu- 
lates demand for labor, implements and farm supplies, 
and thus inereases trade. Altogether there is a progres- 
sive tendency in that section something like that in the 
developing Northwest. 

In the middle South there apparently has been no such 
recession in business since the beginning of the year as 
has been reported in some other parts of the country. 
A correspondent from one of the border states says that 
though there is some talk of trouble ahead he has not 
seen any ground for it in actual conditions in his dis- 
trict. There continues an active demand for manufac- 
tured products and the merchants are amply providing 
themselves with the usual lines of goods. Undoubtedly 
the high prices at which cotton has been sold during the 
last market season have greatly strengthened the financial 
condition of the states producing that staple. 


* * * 


A Memphis (Tenn.) observer states that there still is 
much unsold cotton in that part of the South, which 
makes collections somewhat slow, interfering to some 
extent with business activity. At Memphis there were 
179,000 bales, compared to 166,000 a year ago. The 
middling grade was quoted at 15% cents a pound, 
though most of the recent sales had been made at a 
shade below that figure. A deadlock existed between 
would be buyers and sellers, with no prospect that it would 
be broken. The banks were not pressing anybody to sell 
cotton, but there was prospect that financing the new crop 
would necessitate liquidation in the near future. 


* * * 


Late shipments of $1,500,000 gold from New York to 
Argentina made a total since January 1 of $4,500,000, 
and for the period since the beginning of last year, when 
the Argentine gold movement started, $65,000,000. From 
January 1 to the middle of February, last year, there 
was shipment of gold from the United States to Argen- 
tina to the amount of $9,250,000, and for the same time 
in 1905, $6,500,000. 

* * * 

It is stated from market sources that there is a short- 
age in the western hog supply of 25 to 45 percent, as 
compared to the supply at this time last year, and that 
there are about 15,000,000 fewer hogs in the country, as 
shown by the government figures, than were reported at 
a corresponding time last year. This is given as one of 
the reasons for high prices. In the last ten years there 
has been an inerease in the country’s population of 
about 17,000,000, so that the production of this meat and 
lard producing animal has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in the number of consumers. This seems like a 
sufficient reason for higher prices. 

* * * 


The Bank of Russia’s gold holdings are now within 
$1,350,000 of the highest record ever attained by that 
institution. The total, according to a late report, was 
$530,250,000, compared to $591,600,000 on January 18, 
1898, the maximum of the bank’s history. A noteworthy 
feature of the Russian bank’s operation of the last 
year has been that virtually for every ruble of gold 
placed in its vaults a banknote for the same amount has 
been put in circulation. Thus, gold holdings increasing 
$48,050 in twelve months, the Bank of Russia’s note 
circulation has risen $48,045,000. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Stained Gum Lumber. 


HUNTINGDON, TENN., Feb. 21.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Please state in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN if black 
gum is admissable in car of logrun gum, nothing being said 
as to whether car is to be red or sap gum. 

EUGENE HAWKINS. 











[Presumably correspondent refers to gum lumber 
stained black rather than to black gum lumber. It would 
seem that a reasonable amount of stain should be ad- 
mitted into logrun stock, but all grading rules and cus- 
tom call for lumber well manufactured and cared for. 
If the stain, which is the first stage of decay, had pro- 
gressed to the point where the value of the material was 
seriously affected, the shipper could not expect the buyer 
to accept such lumber. 

Owing to the meager information supplied, it is not 
possible to pass upon this question with greater certainty 
than indicated in the foregoing summary.—ED!TOR. ] 





Largest Saw Mill in the World? 


McCLoup, CAL., Feb. 18.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
For some weeks there has been an argument on foot here 
as to the location of the largest saw mill in the world, also 
the two or three largest in the United States. We have had 
the above question under advisement in our public schools 
as well as by the leading men of our town, but they can not 


agree. Trusting you may be able to advise at your early 
convenience, A. B. GoRHAM. 


[Rumor has it that one of the saw mills in Germany is 
equipped with thirty gang saws. It is not possible for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to locate this great sawmill 
plant, but thirty gang saws would turn out more lumber 
than is produced by any one mill in the United States. 

So far as the plants of the United States are con- 
cerned, the Great Southern Lumber Company, of Boga- 
lusa, La., with three band mills, a gang saw and two re- 
saws, has a daily capacity of about 6V0,000 feet in ten 
hours. The plant of the Potlatch Lumber Company has a 
capacity of 850,000 feet. These are the largest two saw 
mills in the United States. There are a number of insti- 
tutions that have capacities of 250,000 to 350,000 feet.— 
EpiTor. | 





Standing Timber. 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: In your issue of February 
12 1 note your article on “The Question of Letting Timber 
Stand.” 

1 am not a manufacturer or mill owner, but as an account- 
ant it has been my privilege to secure trom eight mills all 
necessary information to enable me to arrive at the foilow- 
ing costs of production and the prices received for the differ- 
ent grades ot lumber sold during 1909. 

These eight mills have a compined capitalization of $12,- 
000,000 and to make my statement I have considered the 
capital as fully paid up, and in the cost of production 
interest on bonds and bilis payable is therefore not included. 

The toial amount of lumber manufactured by the eight 
mills during 1909 was 240,101,098 feet, while the total 
sales amounted to 242,195,824 feet. 

The average cost of production for the eight mills, based 
on $5 stumpage, was $13.03, while the average sales price 
was $16.01. 

If lumber were all of one grade and the yellow pine manu- 
facturer could obtain $16.01 a thousand on his whole cut, 
we will find that at the cost of $13.03 a mill equal to the 
average of these eight mills would earn only 6 percent on 
the capital invested, which is small, but large enough to 
induce a large number of manuiacturers to operate their 
milis. 

Unfortunately the average sales price very seldom repre- 
sents the average selling value of the mill cut that is log 
run. 

The following table, which is in a condensed form on 
account of space, gives the proportions of grades for the 
eight mills: 


No.3 

Star No.1 No. 2 com. and 

and better. common. Common. poorer. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
On hand Jan. 1, 1909.. 34 27 26 13 
Manufactured in 1909.. 41 23 28 8 
Bole 1 BOW... cceees 52 25 20 3 
On hand Dec. 31, 1909. 23 25 3 18 


By comparing the above proportions we can readily see 
that a larger proportion of the better grades was sold than 
manufactured. 

By applying the sales values to the cut of the mill we 
find an average selling value of only $14.515. The cost of 
manutacture being $18.03, it leaves a net profit of $1.485 
a thousaod log run, a little more than 3 percent on the 
capital invested. This is really the profit which the manu- 
facturer should consider as the actual result of his opera- 
tions. 

The profit on sales is found by proportioning the cost of 
manufacture according to selling vaiue. Therefore if log run 
selling value is $14.515 and cost $13.03, sales value of 
$16.01 would cost $14.37, an average profit of about 3% 
percent on the capital. 

From the above it can be seen that on a $5 stumpage basis 
and at the average market prices of 1909 the margin of 
protit is very smail, even for a concern with a full paid up 
capital. 

But if there should be a 6 percent bond issue for, say, 
$3,000,000 and only $9,000,000 paid up capital, the interest 
on these bonds would amount to half of the profit, if figured 
on the cut of the mill, and a little less than half of the 
profits if figured on the sales; while the protit on paid up 
capital would be 2 percent based on mill cut and 2% per- 
cent based on sules. 

On such earning how could a business of this magnitude 
earry accounts and bills receivable_to the amount of from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 7 

The only answer to this is, to borrow money, and the 
interest on this money would further reduce the profit on 
the paid up capital. 

Of course witk some mills the logs might be better and 
cut a large proportion of the better grades of lumber, but, 
taking the yellow pine production as a whole, I do not 
think that the difference would be large enough to change 
the above figures to any great extent. 

With some mills the cost of production on their books 
might show to be less, but if all expenses are included in the 
cost the above average of $13.03 for cost of yellow pine 
lumber, on $5 stumpage phasis, will be found nearly correct. 


ACCOUNTANT. 


[Here the question of low grade stocks is concretely 
expressed. The record shows an average sale price of 


$16.01 a thousand feet, whereas the average value of the 
mill cut is only $14.515. 

The statement shows also that the mills under consider- 
ation made heavy inroads on their supplies of the better 
grades of lumber, stocks of star and better on hand 
showing a decrease of 11 percent, No. 1 common showing 
a decrease of 2 percent, whereas No. 2 common increased 
8 percent and No. 3 common and poorer 5 percent. In 
other words, the mills are carrying an increased percent- 
age of their low grade output. 

This presentation of the subject is not only timely, but 
is very much pointed, so much so that any operator who 
may look at the tabulation given will know the outcome 
—— 1909 business of these representative yellow pine 
mills, 

Particular attention is directed to the difference be- 
tween the average selling price and the average value of 
the lumber produced, which every manufacturer should 
bear in mind, with the further fact also that the quality 
and value of the stock carried on the yard, despite the 
best care, will show some deterioration.—EpITor. ] 





Returning a Rejected Shipment. 

ASHLAND, Pa., Feb. 19.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN': 
I would like to be informed through your columns what your 
opinion is ofa deal of this kind: One wholesale lumber 
deaier ships a car of lumber to another wholesale lumber 
dealer and when the car arrives the party refused same 
and ships car back to shipper. Now what I want to know 
is, can that wholesale dealer ship that car back and put 
double freight on the shipper? I contend that when he re- 
ships car, he pecomes the owner of car and is thereby held 
for same, and that the proper way would have been to 
refuse the car and leave it in the hands of the railroad and 
the shipper. What is your opinion in this matter? 

H. F. Bricur. 

[So far as the records of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
show, no transaction of this sort has ever been brought 
to its attention. When lumber is refused it is held sub- 
ject to the order of the shipper. By sending it back 
the buyer exercised the rights and prerogatives of an 
owner. He is no more entitled to send it to the original 
shipper than he is to send it anywhere else, for rejected 
cars, according to the custom of the trade, must be held 
subject to the orders‘of the shipper. It would be difficult 
to hold the buyer in this case for freight both ways, but 
he should be made to pay the freight on the return trip, 
as it is presumed the lumber is nearer the market when 
at the point of rejection than at the point of origin.— 
EDITOR. | 


THE LUMBERMAN POET 


CONVENTION CANTOS. 
The Exhibitor. 

Room 64, or Parlor 2, 
Exposes to the dealer’s view 
A large variety of woods 
And sash and doors and other goods. 
There ail the people congregate 
To talk of discounts, price and freight— 
But most of all we hang about 
For things the salesman passes out. 
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There watch-fobs glittering with gold, 
And wallets greenbacks to enfold, 

And blotters, calendars and pads, 
And whistles for the tiny tads, 























And rulers made of wood or steel, 
Sufficient apples for a meal, 

And specimens of roofing stout 
Are things the salesman passes out, 


But ev’ry gift, however small, 

How lean or fat or short or tall, 
The salesman, advertising bent, 
Accompanies with some argument: 
His grades and service are the best, 
His sash and doors beat all the rest— 
These souvenirs are not, no doubt, 
The only things he passes out. 





TOLD OF THE TRADE 








Building Boom at Decatur. 

The building boom has struck Decatur, Ill. Not the 
largest new structure in the city, but, in many ways, 
one of the most attractive is the Villa-Veldine, which 
has been erected at the residence of F. L. McGavic, of 
the MeGavie Lumber Company. Its owners are Misses 





MISSES GERALDINE AND BELDA McGAVIC. 
Geraldine and Belda MecGavie, who are shown in the 
accompanying illustration, together with their house and 


their large and interesting family. 





ae 


Lumber Prices Twenty-five Years Ago. 

The anniversary edition of the Louisville Times was 
printed recently, celebrating the close of twenty-five 
years’ history. One of the features of the edition was 
a reproduction of the first issue of the paper, in Decem- 
ber, 1884. In this issue oceurred the advertisement of 
W. J. Hughes & Son, lumber dealers, a firm which is 
still doing business. It is given below chiefly to show 
the change in prices which has been made during the 
last quarter of a century: 


Linean, Fc. 


W. J. HUCHES & SON, 


Doors, Sash, Blinds and Lumber, Laths, Shingles, 
Hardware and Pumps, 


No, 243 Bast Market, bet. Brook and Floyd, Louisville, Ky. 


CASH PRICES ON SOME OF OUR REGULAR SIZES. 
Common Yellow Piee Flooring. ...¢20.00 
soe 100 











, We nwweterecedere B00 
Sask, ght, xis, gtezed.......... 1,99, 
Gash, 12 light, 8210, ghad......... 1.00 
Gash, 18 light, 10553, glazed... - 14 poovenss 08 
Gosh, 12 bgbt, 10x34 giesed.......- 1.00] Ne $ Tublag. per fost....,..... 


..SEND FOR SPECIAL PRICES ON BILLS. 
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é4SWELART, ETO 

In the same edition of the Times was a section de- 
voted to the beautiful homes of Louisville business men. 
One of those given was that of C. C. Mengel, who has a 
splendid residence on Third avenue. 





Tail of an Appendix. 

I. W. Haskell is author of somber tomes entitled 
‘*Revised American Statesmen Series.’’ Volume No. 9 
is devoted to a revision of the life of George Washing- 
ton, which brings his activities, beliefs and accom- 
plishments down to date. That this story is modern in 
every respect is shown by the fact that it has an ‘‘ appen- 
dix,’’ or rather had an appendix, which was removed by 
a surgical operation and is to be preserved in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rather than in alcohol. That 
the reader may form a comprehensive idea of how 
carborundum saved America, and also of the general 
appearance of an appendix, it is resuscitated and pre- 
sented herewith: 

APPENDIX. 

As the reader has cleverly observed, this is the 
only perfectly authentic life of Washington that makes 
no mention of the cherry tree incident. It is omitted 
from this biography for the reason that it does not seem 
to be much of a stunt to cut down a cherry tree. Cherry 
trees are rarely over 6 or 8 inches in diameter and a lot 
of that is nothing but gum and black ants. 

Now, if Washington had had a carborundum grinding 
wheel, or a carborundum ax stone, he could have made 
his hatchet so sharp in so little time and with labor that 
he would have scorned a cherry tree and would have 
successfully tackled an oak or an elm or a telegraph 
pole, and would then have had no unpleasant argument 
with his father. 

However, it were better that it is as it was. If little 
George’s hatchet had had the razorlike edge imparted 
by carborundum he would, sooner or later, have been 
sure to have chopped off one of his hands or feet. Then 
he would have been a cripple and he never could have 
become a general and the Revolutionary war would 
have been lost, and our noble country would still be 
one of the colonies, and we might even be still obliged 
to pay duties on imports. So in addition to the time, 


labor and money that it is now saving in all grinding 
and polishing operations, it may truthfully be said that 
carborundum, by not having been then invented, actually 
gained the 
America. 


independence of the United States of 
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CO-OPERATIVE ACCIDENT INSURANCE FOR EMPLOYEES. 


One plan for a fair distribution of the losses from industrial 
accidents which seems to be fair to both employer and employee and 
which should prove effective if the states would take it up and pass 
uniform legislation may be outlined thus: 

Provide by law for the organization of mutual accident insur- 
ance associations of which the membership should consist-of em- 
ployers and employees, the cost of participation in such an asso- 
ciation to be fixed by an underwriting committee to be composed 
of an expert insurance underwriter, an employer and one repre- 
sentative of the employee class. 

The assessment plan would not recommend itself in view of 
underwriting experience and it would, therefore, be necessary to 
make a fixed premium which, for the employee, would be based 
upon his occupation with proper consideration of the specific hazard 
in each case. On a risk where there were adequate safety appli- 
ances and where the employer had provided every reasonable means 
of protection, the employee’s premium would be considerably 
heavier than in a case where the employer was taking practically 
no precautions, in which instance the employer would bear the 
heavier burden. 

The employer’s share of the premium under average conditions 
should represent one-half of the gross premium upon the total num- 
ber of employees protected by the insurance. In an instance where 
he provided every possible safety appliance and protection his pre- 
mium might be reduced as much as 50 percent and the difference 
added to the employee’s share. The underwriting committee, of 
course, would pass upon this question and determine each case upon 
its own merits, and in order that there might not be any variation 
between the premium estimates of such associations it would be 
necessary that the underwriting committee perform its functions 
under appointment from the state and that its report upon each 
particular risk, when filed, should be binding upon all associations 
operating in the state. 

In order to encourage large industries to carry their own risks, 
such a law should authorize the formation of such an association 
among employers and employees engaged in any industry, upon 
the participation of not less than 300 or perhaps 500 industrial 
employees and at least one employer, with the provision that such 
organizations might employ one salaried manager or secretary, and 
that any excess of premiums paid should be placed in a reserve 
fund and carried to the credit of each member during such time as 
he may remain a member, to be repaid to him in cash upon the ces- 
sation of his membership, if no portion of the reserve fund should 
have been absorbed by losses. Losses would be adjusted by a com- 
mittee selected by the members of each organization, such committee 


to be fairly representative of the employer and employee classes. 
A board of adjustment should be maintained by the state, however, 
and should handle all cases where a satisfactory adjustment of a 
loss could not be made by the loss committee of an association. 

In order to bring about the universal adoption of this system, 
present laws should be amended so as to provide that, as between 
employers and employees who had entered into such an arrange- 
ment, the courts should take no notice of suits to recover damages 
resulting from accidents so insured against, excepting upon a cer- 
tificate from the state adjustment board showing that the case 
could not be properly adjusted without jury trial. In any event, 
the employer, having lived up to his part of the arrangement, 
should be relieved from any liability for loss. The law should pro- 
vide that in cases of industrial accidents in the plants of employers 
who had refused to adopt the system outlined the entire burden of 
proof in any damage suit should be thrown upon the employer. 
Likewise, it should provide that in the case of an employee who 
refused to accept the benefits of the mutual association he should 
bear the entire burden of proof in case of accident and that all 
legal presumptions should be against whichever of the parties had 
refused to participate in the arrangement contemplated by the law. 

It might be advisable to permit insurance companies to write 
industrial accident insurance if they cared to do so under the same 
terms and conditions as it might be carried by these mutual asso- 
ciations, provided, of course, that they should abide by the adjust- 
ments of the state adjustment board in every instance, excepting as 
provided. 

This plan would result in the better protection of employees from 
loss, since it places a premium upon the installation of safety de- 
vices. It would throw a heavier burden upon the employer who 
refused to participate in such an organization and would compel 
the employee, who refused to participate, to assume a much larger 
share of the liability to loss than the one who carried it. The 
money which goes to lawyers, the courts, expert witnesses etc. would 
be sufficient to pay the losses and there would be a strong incentive 
to keep the number of such accidents down to the minimum and 
to improve the conditions under which men are employed. The 
matter of compensation for losses could be settled in a variety of 
ways. It might be desirable to pay for medical attention etc., and 
half wages, during a period of disability, although this would be 
a matter upon which the interested parties could agree. It would 
be necessary, however, that the associations which might be organ- 
ized under such a law should be informally incorporated or regis- 
tered with the state and that their rules and regulations should uni- 
formly be prescribed by the state. 








VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE EMPLOYERS IN 
LUMBER AND OTHER LINES. 


DuUNLEVIE, W. VA., Feb. 15.—We believe that the Lum- 
berman’s Indemnity Exchange of Kansas City, Mo., is the 
plan of insurance for employer and employees that fills 
the bill as suggested in your letter and the letter of W. H. 
White Company. ‘This exchange insures against loss by 
reason of liability imposed by law upon large employers of 
labor for damage on account of bodily injuries, including 
death resulting therefrom, which is limited to $10,000 for 
one person. The total liability on account of one accident 
it limited to $20,000. 

This insurance not only covers employers’ liability but 
insures the employees as well. Any injury causing death 
within ninety days from date of accident is reimbursed a 
sum equal to twenty-six weeks’ wages at one-half pay, but 
not to exceed $750, or if in case of total disability the 
same amount is paid. In all injuries received the employees 
receive one-half pay until they are able to return to work. 

We assess our employees 1% percent of their wages, 
which not only gives them the protection of one-half pay 
but it pays the Liability Insurance to us as a firm of 
$20,000. Every one of our employees, clerks, mill and 
yard hands, railroad crews, railroad builders and woodsmen 
joined heartily in this plan of insurance and are more than 
satisfied with the results. 

After having this contract with the Lumbermen’s Indem- 
nity Exchange now over a year, we feel satisfied that it is 
the best insurance for the lumbermen of this country, not 
only for their own protection but for the protection of their 
employees. When we laid this plan before our employees, 
showing them the benefits accruing therefrom, we did not 
have a single dissentant. 


We notice the suggestion made in one letter of the lum- 
bermen to extend the insurance to life, accident and health. 
This would be all right and a good thing for all, if it could 
be successfully carried out, but we do not feel that the 
employees would be willing to be assessed 3 or 4 percent to 
carry out this line, no matter what the benefits would be. 

We commend to lumbermen and all large employers of 
labor the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange of Kansas City, 
Mo., as the best plan of insurance ever yet offered to solve 
the problem of protection for any concerns in case of acci- 
dent and protection for their employees. 

FLInt, Erving & Stoner LUMBER COMPANY, 
By J. B. Flint, President. 


Logical Solution. 


SEATTLe, WASH., Feb. 12.—Referring to your suggestion 
on the subject of industrial accidents and to the recom- 
mendation of the W. H. White Lumber Company, would 
say that we believe that the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, through one of its committees, made 
recommendation along these same lines at the last annual 
meeting. We believe that the logical solution of this ques- 
tion can be worked out in the manner suggested and that 
the expense to manufacturers would be less than the pre- 
miums which they now have to pay to the Liability Com- 
panies. Hewirt-Lea LuMBer COMPANY, 

C. W. Lea, Pres. 
Cases in Court. 


CHEHALIS, WASH., Feb. 11.—The question of compulsory 
liability brought up by W. H. White Company is a large 
one and unquestionably will develop a diversity of opinion. 
We take it that the idea of any compulsory liability law 
would be to eliminate or reduce the number of personal 
injury cases brought into court. It is our opinion that 


no legislature would pass a law compelling an injured per- 
son to accept any definite fixed sum as a measure of. his 
damage or create a board to fix the amount of damage, 
although we believe such a board would make an award 
more just to both sides than the average jury. 

Our observation has been that most firms and corpora- 
tions are disposed to be very considerate toward an injured 
employee and provide for him both during and after the 
period of his disability, and that it is the man who wants 
to get more than he believes himself entitled to who drags 
his case into court. 

In the absence of a law binding on the injured person 
as well as the corporation, we believe as many cases would 
get into courts as at present. CHEHALLIS Fir Door Co., 

i By G. Ed. J. Osgood. 
Federal Control. 

HOLLISTON, MAss., Feb. 15.—We carry liability insur- 
ance with a strong and reliable company, and our experi- 
ence has been that every accident has always been investi- 
gated in every detail and satisfactory settlements made 
therefor. Further than this we make personal investigation 
in each case and see that the sufferers have every considera- 
tion shown them. 

We can appreciate the fact, however, that railroads and 
other large corporations rather slight the employee’s in- 
terests, if indeed they do not ignore them altogether in 
many cases. Any industry which seems to be burdened with 
injustices of this kind should make thorough investigations, 
and in conjunction with others interested arrange for na- 
tional legislation that will prove a remedy. In our opinion 
the liability insurance companies can give best results, but 
that the employee may always get justice, they should be 
controlled or restrained as need be by federal supervision. 

ArTHuR A. WILLIAMS SHOE COMPANY. 
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OPINIONS ON THE FARRAR REFORESTATION PLANS. 


A Thoughtful Analysis of the Timber Supply Question—Reforestation to Come on a Practical Basis—A Forester’s Views. 


In its issue of February 12 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
printed a communication from Edgar H. Farrar, of 
New Orleans, La., covering a tentative plan for the re- 
forestation of timber lands. This plan has seemed 
unique because proposing that corporations be created 
by the state for the purposes of a copartnership between 
the political creator on the one hand and its commercial 
creature on the other for the attainment of a given ob- 
ject. Concerning the legal aspects of the proposition, 
with, as in this case, a lawyer for its author, there per- 
haps ought to be no question on that score. The ques- 
tion consequently is narrowed to one of public policy 
and as such is open to discussion. It of course would 
avail nothing to discuss a proposition of the sort in 
itself destitute of or fatally lacking individual induce- 
ment as an investment. 

Another vital factor to be borne in mind is that of the 
bearing of prices of manufactured products upon the 
main question. The whole question, whether subject to 
state or other control, should and, as to individual action 
will turn upon problems of ultimate remuneration. Of 
course, no state can or will act in this connection from 
exclusively commercial standpoints, or, to give it a finer 
point, go into the timber business for profit. This, how- 
ever, could be sidestepped by covering revenues derived 
from state forests into the school or some other depart- 
ment of public service. 

As one eminent correspondent epigramatically puts it, 
‘‘Reforestation will come when it becomes commercially 
profitable,’’ No one familiar with the facts doubts that 
the supply of forest products is undergoing depletion at 
a rate much in excess of the new growth. It is equally 
obvious that various tendencies are operating to ‘‘ temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb.’’ The shrinkage of forests 
on the one hand, and the inflation of values on the other 
will tend largely to automatically solve the whole matter. 
In continental Europe, the annual consumption of forest 
products is estimated at 60 board feet per capita; in 
this country, between 400 and 500 feet. In Europe, the 
‘*despotism of custom’’ and the high cost of wood goods 
have resulted not only in the substitution of other build- 
ing materials, but as a result of restricted construction 
of all sorts, consumption has been reduced to a point 
incomparably lower than the yet prevailing rate in this 
country. These are incidents that, while not necessarily 
controverting and not meant to controvert the importance 
of conservation, rarely enter into public discussions of 
that subject. As the country attains to greater maturity 
and now undeveloped sections shall have been ‘‘im- 
proved’? as in Europe, the rate of structural consumption 
will correspondingly fall off, with, at the same time, a 
constantly growing tendency toward substitutions and 
artificial preservatives greatly prolonging the tenure of 
woods for uses exposing them to the wind and weather. 
It has been held by men highly trained in such matter, 
that in order to fix the whole subject of conservation 
upon a desirable and, ergo, practical basis, there must 
be clearly defined inducements to those ends on sound 
business principles. For however enticing the whole 
propaganda may seem to be, before it can reach practi- 
cally successful ends, mere glamour in any guise must be 
thrust aside and replaced by actually predetermined re- 
sults. That is where the whole problem must come to 
at last and the sooner it reaches there the better for 
all concerned. 

With reference especially to the proposed alliance in- 
volving state and corporate interests, the consensus of 
opinion among expert forestry authorities probably is that 
reforestation on an adequate scale can more feasibly 
and assuredly be effected by the states. 

One well informed authority heard from since the 
above was written, and whose name is ‘‘not for publica- 
tion’’, says: ‘‘Reforestation, as a necessary public 
policy, is one that we are bound to meet sooner or later, 
and Mr. Farrar’s plan embodies some excellent sug- 
gestions, but in order for it to be praticable there must 
be sufficient inducement offered the individual and 
private land owners as an incentive for their codperation, 
and this most important point seems to be lacking in the 
plan suggested.’’ 

The subjoined analyses of Mr. Farrar’s plan will be 
found interesting and suggestive: 


Prefers Exclusive State, Action; Estimated Cost Too 
Late. 


St. Paun, MINN., Feb. 15.—I have read the communica- 
tion proposing reforestation corporations to be charged with 
the power and duty of reforesting all lands transferred to 
them. I do not, however, approve of the plan, as I think 
the state is the proper party to carry on reforestation; the 
same as is being done in most of the European states. 

I notice that the writer estimates the expense of reforest- 
ing cutover lands at $1.75 an acre. Abraham Knechtel, 
now inspector of forest reserves for Canada and formerly 
forester of the state of New York, in his paper entitled 
“Forestry for Minnesota,” printed in my last annual report, 
estimates the cost of planting per acre at i I believe 
that planting in the state of New York is done at that 
cost. Our experience in Minnesota shows that it can not 
be done for less. Cc. C. ANDREWS, 

Forestry Commissioner. 


Reforestation a Question of Commercial Profit. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Feb. 16.—I had a talk with Mr. Far- 
rar in New Orleans and there was much he said that seemed 
good to me, but I think it will be difficult to organize cor- 
porations, because people that own cutover lands have 
different views and there is no one that wants to go into 
reforestation at the present prices of lumber. Reforestation 
will come when it becomes commercially a < / 

. B. WHITE. 


A Recognized Expert’s Review. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—I have read Mr. Farrar’s 
letter with a great deal of interest. He is to be heartily 
congratulated upon advancing a proposition, the discussion 


of which may be extremely useful. I shall avail myself of 
your invitation to criticise in an entirely friendly spirit 
some of the points which he raises, though my personal be- 
lief is that there are better solutions to the problem than 
the one he offers. 

I can not agree with the fourth paragraph, in which it 
is proposed to exempt the land and all the property of the 
timber corporation from every kind of taxation. This would 
be unjust to the counties; and, in cases where cutover land 
makes up a large portion of the total area of a county, 
might seriously cripple its ability to carry on local govern- 
ment and to make local improvements. Either the state or 
the corporation should make an annual payment to the 
county in lieu of taxes, or there should be a fairly heavy 
cutting tax. The state of Pennsylvania owns nearly one 
million acres of cutover land which it has acquired by pur- 
chase, and which it is holding for permanent timber pro- 
duction. ‘Che state pays the counties a fixed sum annually 
in lieu of taxes. This is, I believe, 4 cents an acre. The 
same principle is recognized by the national government, 
which pays each state 25 percent of the gross proceeds of 
the national forests within its boundaries to be expended 
for roads and schools by the counties in which the forests 
are situated. 

I doubt if the legislative prohibition of the cutting of 
timber below a fixed size is wise. Subject to general over- 
sight, the corporation should be free to handle its timber- 
land in the way that will produce the greatest revenue and 
at the same time keep the land producing timber. The cut- 
ting to a fixed diameter limit might entirely fail to give a 
second crop of timber, and it might also seriously interfere 
with the most profitable handling of the timber. 

The eighteenth paragraph might imply that the stock- 
holders are to get no dividends until fifty years have 
elapsed, or at least until many years after the formation 
of the corporation. Of course, no individual could afford 
to become a stockholder on this basis. ‘This objection is 
met by the suggestion in the fourth paragraph from the end, 
that the state guarantee the interest and principal, thus 
insuring annual dividends. I do not believe it will be pos- 
sible to form a timber growing corporation on any basis 
which does not offer the prospect of dividends within at 
least a few years, if not immediately. On the other hand, 
if the state is to guarantee the interest and principal, why 
should it not buy the land outright in the first place, as is 
done in Pennsylvania? 

I do not believe that in their present condition the south- 
ern cutover = lands can be reforested at a cost of $1.75 
an acre, as Mr. Farrar first assumes, nor do I believe that 
the revenue from the use of the forests as pastures and 
game preserves and from the sale of down timber will pay 
for their maintenance. There might be some slight return 
from thinnings after twenty-five to thirty years, but it would 
probably pay better to pasture the forests lightly, or not 
at all, since it is desired to have young growth coming on 
to take the place of the older trees as they are cut. For 
these reasons, it is a safer calculation to, allow a small 
= charge for the care and protection of the growing 
timber. 

At present, I believe it is necessary to adopt Mr. Far- 
rar’s second assumption, that it would cost at least $5 an 
acre to reforest. In addition to the items of expense which 
he gives, therefore, there should be included an annual 
payment in lieu of taxes, say, 5 cents an acre, a charge of 
2% cents an acre for care and protection, interest at 4 
percent upon the annual dividends advanced by the state, 
and finally the expense of administration, which probably 
would not be less than $25,000 yearly. Summing up, we 
have the following statement of the total liabilities or ex- 
penses of the corporation at the end of fifty years on the 
basis of 400,000 acres: 


Camitel s00G 2.000002%8 Sab daes gnmeseosesace® Lee 
Dividends at 4 percent, paid by the state....... 2,000,000 
Interest on these dividends at 4 percent...... - 1,960,000 
State loan of $5 per acre.......... seeesden «+. 2,000,000 
Interest on loan at 4 percent..........ee00. -- 4,000,000 
Yearly payment to counties, 5 cents an acre.... 1,000,000 - 
Protection, 24%, cents an acre..... oceceeece sees 500,000 
Administrative expense, $25,000 yearly........ 1,250,000 
TO i008 ds deaeeonakee 9244000446 400008 $13,710,000 


This gives a total of approximately $13,700,000 which 
must be met before there is any balance for extra dividends 
to be divided between the stockholders and the state. Long- 
leaf pine grows so slowly that it is not probable that at the 
end of fifty years the forest will have reached the stage 
when the greatest financial return will result from cutting. 
If we estimate, for the sake of carrying out Mr. Farrar’s 
argument, that such timber as is merchantable at that time 
is sold, the cut can be made in such a manner as to leave 
the land with young timber on it worth at least $7.50 an 
acre, or a total of $3,000,000. This leaves a balance of 
$10,710,000, or $27 an acre for the 400,000 acres to be 
met by the sale of timber. This is equivalent to either 2,700 
feet of stumpage at $10 a thousand, or 5,400 feet at $5 a 
thousand. What the yield will be at the end of fifty years 
can only be estimated after a large series of very careful 
measurements and studies of the southern pine forests. 
The above figures may be conservative; on the other hand 
they may be far too great. It should also be noted that 
in forest finance, calculations are generally based upon com- 
pound interest. That in the above case the state advances 
the money for a long period at a low rate of simple in- 
terest, must be considered a sacrifice on the part of the 
public for the sake of encouraging reforestation. 

Another extremely interesting question which arises here 
is what disposal is to be made of the land at the end of 
the period, say, fifty years, if that is the one selected. If 
the stockholders’ receive the face value of their stock, plus 
interest, and have additional dividends, why should not the 
1and then revert to the state, without whose assistance the 
operation would not have been possible? 

Mr. Farrar’s proposition should lead to much extremely 
helpful discussion. There are big problems ahead which 
must be worked out before our timber supply is on a safe 
basis. Another very interesting plan was the one proposed 
in the bill introduced in the Oregon legislature a year ago, 
which provided for conservation zones. Both this bill, and 
the possible cost of growing + pine, were touched 
upon in the paper prepared my Mr. er and myself for 
the last annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and which was reproduced on pages 54 
to 56 of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN of July 24, 1909. 

. 8. KELLOGG. 

Wants the Federal Forest Service to Have a Hand. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 18.—I have read with a good 
deal of interest the article by Mr. Farrar, and must con- 
fess that his plan or suggestion is a novel one, to say the 
least. I have not had the gory od of verifying or work- 
ing out his plan in a careful and detailed manner, and it is 
possible that there may be a good deal of merit in it. At 
any rate the agitation of the subject by what might be 
termed laymen, or people not directly interested in the 
lumber business, will have the tendency to prepare the 
public mind for some feasible plan at possibly no distant 


day. 

4 am inclined to belicve, however, that any effective plan 
that may be worked out which would be satisfactory to 
the lumbermen and at the same time a the peop e at 
large, would make it necessary for the Forestry Service 
at Washington, in conjunction with the principal lumber in- 
terests throughout the country and representatives from the 


principal timber producing states, to agree upon a plan 
that is feasible, effective and that will look towards pro- 
tecting the interests of all concerned. I further believe 
that the initiative call should come from the Forest Ser- 
vice, and untii it can see its way clear and have made up 
its mind to present a definite plan in which the lumbermen 
can join, I doubt if anything of a very effective or prac- 
tical nature can be undertaken. JOHN L. Kaut, 
President. 

[Presumably Mr. Kaul’s idea is that the Forest Serv- 
ice’s relation to such projects would be advisory, as, of 
course, the general government could take no mandatory 
part as to any other than its own lands.—EDITOoR.] 





BALLINGER INVESTIGATION. 


Sidelights from a Discriminative Attendant—Caus- 
tic Comment on Investigators—A Free 
{Expression of Individual Views. 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 17.—T. E. Ripley, vice president 
of the Wheeler-Osgood Company, has received the fol- 
lowing interesting letter from a friend now in Wash- 
ington, D. C., who is following the Ballinger-Pinchot 
investigation closely, and who puts a decidedly different 
light on the case from that carried in the daily news- 
paper reports. The letter follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—I want to write you a brief 
description of the hearings before the socalled “Ballinger- 
Pinchot Investigating Committee.” I have attended all of 
the hearings and have missed only the first part of one 
session, owing to the crowd which prevented my getting 
in for a few minutes. 

Of course, personally, I am prejudiced in favor of Glavis 
(the only witness so far). I am a Glavis partisan for three 
reasons : 

First. I think Pinchot and the others on his side are 
“straight,” which practically means that those on the other 
side at least “have acted improperly and not in accordance 
with the best interests of the people” “whom they are sup- 
posed to be serving,” as Louis Brandus, counsel for Glavis, 
puts it. 

Second. Glavis, himself, gives every evidence of being 
absolutely accurate, absolutely truthful, and of acting en- 
tirely without pique or resentment, in line with his duty, 
in the public office which he held until dismissed by order 
of the President. 

Third. The attitude of the republican members of the 
committee has been uniformly the attitude of attorneys for 
Ballinger et al. rather than that of investigators into the 
merits of the case. (From this I should except Madison, 
insurgent.) 

The newspapers that I have seen have been either pro- 
Ballinger, even in their news reports, or else their accounts 
have been so condensed as to fail to show the whole force 
of the evidence and the forcible impression that must be 
made upon anyone who listens to Glavis as he quietly and 
deliberately answers the questions put to him by the law- 
yers and members of the committee. The latter have asked 
innumerable questions which show a painful ignorance of 
the case and a ridiculously evident desire to discredit 
Glavis and whitewash Ballinger and the rest. 

One of the most interesting and inexplicable develop- 
ments of the hearings has been the attitude of Senator 
Knute Nelson, chairman of the committee. His questions 
force one to the conclusion that he is either fast advancing 
into his dotage or else that he is overdoing an effort to ap- 
pear anti-Glavis, while in reality he is anti-Ballinger, or 
perhaps open to conviction. His previous record would in- 
dicate that he is not brilliant but shrewd and fairminded 
as politicians go. 

The other republicans of the committee have made their 
sympathy with the administration only less evident than 
Mr. Nelson's. Senator Flint has appeared to enjoy most 
fully the humor of numerous incidents which are not of a 
kind to appeal to the republican side very strongly. 

In contrast to Senator Flint, Senator Root has seldom 
been overcome with laughter and he gives the impression 
of one who sees the seriousness of the situation and per- 
haps is surprised at some of the developments. The demo- 
crats have not been oblivious to the value of some of the 
testimony as campaign material—notably Mr. Ballinger’s 
request to Glavis to delay in taking up the Alaskan coal 
cases until after the election, because of the difficulty in 
obtaining contributions from many of the claimants (for- 
merly cheerful givers) whose coal claims were being held 
up under suspicion of fraud. Mr. Glavis did not hesitate 
to mention by name several Seattle men of prominence 
in this connection. 

The latest development in the case has caused a post- 
ponement in the hearings until about the time this will 
reach you. Mr. Ballinger’s clever (?) move in not appearing 
through counsel was not appreciated by the committee. As 
the testimony unfolded itself it was borne in upon the 
republicans in Congress that the secretary should be repre- 
sented and they finally told him so. 

From what I hear, Mr. Ballinger’s attorneys will not be 
too late to hear some more interesting things than any 
which have yet come out; provided, the committee does not 
close down the lid and confine the scope of the inquiry. 
This case does not appear to be one which will bear the 
pressure of the closed lid. There seems to be the necessary 
fire and water to exert a high steam pressure which might 
be strong enough to blow off the lid, together with any 
heavyweights who may be sitting on it. 
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ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT HOLDS FOREIGN CORPORATIONS HAVE RIGHT TO USE COURTS. 


Provisions of Act Construed - Right to do Business Without Permit is Withheld—Appellant’s Contentions Sustained—Text of the Decision. 


CuicaGco, February 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Since the publication of the last issue ot the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the supreme court of L[llinois has 
construed the provisions of the foreign corporation act 
of Llinois of 1905 in so far as those provisions are 
sought to be applied to corporations organized under 
the laws of other states, and which, without otherwise 
‘‘transacting business’’ in Lilinois and without comply- 
ing with the requirements of the foreign corporation 
law, seek access to the courts of this state for the pur- 
pose of enforcing their demands and protecting their 
interests. 

This decision of the supreme court is directly con- 
trary to the decision of the appellate court for the first 
district of Illinois announced in the case of Frank Simp- 
son Fruit Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, referred to in my communication 
published. in the last issue of your paper, and reverses 
the ruling of the appellate court in that case. The de- 
cision of the supreme court was reached in the case of 
Alpina Portland Cement Company vs. Jenkins & Reynolds 
Company; but while the case before the court was dif- 
ferent from the case passed upon by the appellate court 
(the latter case not yet having come under the considera- 
tion of the supreme court), the facts presented were 
practically the same and the ruling is decisive of the 
whole question. 

It must be borne in mind that while this decision of 
the supreme court establishes the right of a foreign 
corporation to maintain a suit in the courts of Llinois 
without first procuring a license from the secretary of 
state, this is the extent of the holding; it does not in 
the least authorize such corporations to otherwise 
‘¢transact business’’ within the state without first com- 
plying with the requirements of the act. In fact, the 
supreme court in other cases has expressly decided that 
this cannot be done. The decision in the cement case, 
however, is salutary and will be of great advantage to 
business interests conducted through corporate channels. 
A copy of the decision of the supreme court here re- 
ferred to is herewith submitted for the informaticn of 
your readers. JOHN J. SYMEs. 


Foreign Corporations—Doing Business—<Actions. 

Supreme Court of Illinois, February 16, 1910. 
Alpina Portland Cement Co. v. The Jenkins & Reynolds Co. 
Mr. Justice Cooke delivered the opinion of the Court: 
This is an action in debt, brought by appellee in the 
municipal court of Chicago against appellant. The declara- 
tion recites that appellee obtained a judgment against appel- 
lant in the United States Circuit Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan at the October term, 1907, thereof, 
for the sum of $1,209.50 and costs, which judgment has 
not been paid. Appellant filed a plea in abatement to the 
declaration, setting up that the plaintiff is organized for 
profit under the laws of the State of Michigan ; that it is 
not a railroad or telegraph company, nor in the insurance, 
banking or money leaning business; that the subject matter 
in this suit for which plaintiff is seeking judgment consists 
of five carloads of cement sold by plaintiff to defendant, and 
by defendant bought, April 15, 1902, in Chicago, in the 
State of Illinois, and that plaintiff has not, at the com- 
mencement of this suit, complied with the statute of Illinois 
regulating the right of a foreign corporatiomto do business 
in this state. Appellee filed a general demurrer to this 
plea and the demurrer was sustained. Appellant elected 
to stand by the plea, and the court entered judgment in 
favor of appellee for $1,397.20. Appellant prayed an appeal 
to the Appellate Court for the First District, which was 
allowed. Upon the motion of appellee the Appellate Court 
has transferred the cause of this court on the ground that 

constitutional questions are involved. 

The ultimate question for our determination in this case 
is whether, under the facts disclosed by the plea in abate- 
ment, appellee is prohibited from maintaining this suit by 
reason of the provisions of an act of the General Assembly 
of this state entitled “An act to regulate the admission of 
foreign corporations for profit, to do business in the State 
of Illinois,’ approved May 18, 1905, in force July 1, 1905. 

By the comity which exists between the states, and in 
the absence of any express law to the contrary, implied 
permission is granted to a foreign corporation to exercise 
its corporate powers in a state other than that of its 
domicile, provided the exercise of such powers is not 
repugnant to the policy of the state or prejudicial to its 
interests. (Carroll v. City of East St. Louis, 67 Ill. 568; 
Bank of Augusta v. Earle, 13 Pet. 519.) <A state, however, 
has the right to prohibit a foreign corporation from exer- 
cising any part or all of its charter powers within its 
borders, to impose such terms and conditions upon its right 
to do business in the state, as it may see fit, or to entirely 
exclude it from the state. (Ducat v. City of Chicago, 48 
Ill. 172; Bank of Augusta vy. Earle, supra; Paul vy. Virginia, 
8 Wall. 168.) It necessarily follows that, in so far as 
permission has not been withdrawn by statute duly passed 
by the legislature, a foreign corporation may still exercise 
its corporate powers in this state. The question is there- 
fore presented, to what extent does the act in question 
limit the right of a foreign corporation to exercise its 
charter powers in this state? 

Before proceeding to a consideration of this question, how- 
ever, it will be proper to dispose of a contention made by 
appellant that the plea in abatement shows that appellee 
has transacted business in this state in violation of the 
statute. This contention is based upon the allegation of the 
plea that the subject matter for which appellee is seeking 
judgment consists of five carloads of cement sold by appel- 
lee tu appellant, and by appellant bought, April 15, 1902, 
in Chicago. This suit is not brought upon the contract of 
sale of the cement, but is brought upon a foreign judgment. 


This allegation of the plea does not disclose any of the facts 
surrounding the transaction. It is not set out in what 
manner the sale was made—whether in pursuance of a mail 
order, by a traveling salesman, by a branch house of appel- 
lee located in Chicago, or in some other manner. The 
statute in force at the time of the alleged sale differed 
somewhat from the present law, but provided that a cor- 
poration which had not complied with its terms should not 
be “authorized or permitted to transact business in this 
state.” The penalty imposed was substantially the same 
as that of the present statute, hereinafter referred to. The 
circumstances under which this sale was made are imma- 
terial, as it was but a single transaction, and under the 
holding in Cooper Manufacturing Company v. Ferguson, 115 
U. S. 727, was not a violation of the statute. In that case 
the constitution and a statute of the state of Colorado 
were under consideration. Each provided that no foreign 
corporation should do any business in the state of Colorado 
without complying with certain conditions therein expressed, 
and the United States Supreme Court held that the doing 
of a single act of business without such compliance was 
not a violation of the statute. The transaction as set out 
in the plea under consideration here, being a single act, did 
not constitute a violation of the law as it then existed, and 
it would not be within the inhibition of the present act. 

Section 1 of the present act regulating the admission of 
foreign corporations for profit to do business in this state, 
the title of which is above set out, provides ‘‘that before 
any foreign corporation for profit shall be permitted or 
allowed to transact any business or exercise any of its 
corporate powers in the State of Illinois, other than in- 
surance companies, building and loan companies and surety 
companies, they shall be required to comply with the 
provisions of this act and shall be subject to all of the 
regulations prescribed herein, as well as all other regula- 
tions, limitations and restrictions applying to corporations 
of like character organized under the laws of this stae.” 
Sections 2 to 5, inclusive, specify what steps shall be taken 
by the foreign corporation desiring admission to this state 
“for the purpose of transacting business or exercising its 
corporate powers or franchises,’ and prescribes certain 
regulations and requirements for such corporation after it 
shall have been authorized to do business in this state. 
Section 6 of the act imposes a penalty of from $1,000 to 
$10,000 upon every foreign corporation amenable to the 
provisions of the act which shall neglect or fail to comply 
with any of the provisions thereof, and further provides that 
“in addition to such penalty, if after this act shall take 
effect, any foreign corporation shall fail to comply here- 
with, no suit may be maintained either at law or in equity 
upon any claim, legal or equitable, whether arising out of 
contract or tort in any court in this state.” 

Appellant contends that a foreign corporation must com- 
ply with the provisions of this statute before it can institute 
or maintain a suit in any court of this state, because the 
bringing of a suit is in itself doing business within the 
meaning of the statute, and is the exercise of one of the 
corporate powers of the corporation. The words “doing 
business” and “transacting business,” as used in statutes 
regulating foreign corporations, have by numerous judicial 
decisions been given a settled and recognized meaning, and 
refer only to the transaction of the ordinary business in 
which the corporation is engaged, and do not include acts 
not constituting any part of its ordinary business, such as 
instituting and prosecuting actions in courts. (Spry Lumber 
Company v. Chappell, 184 Ill. 539; Mandel v. Swan Land 
Company, 154 Id. 177; Faxon Company vy. Lovett Company, 
60 N. J. L. 128; In re Hovey, 198 Pa. St. 385; Woodall 
& Son v. People’s Nat. Bank, 153 Ala. 576; St. Louis, 
Arkansas & Texas Railroad Company y. Fire Association, 
60 Ark. 325; 19 Cye. 1280; 13 Am. & Eng. Ency. of Law— 
2d ed.—869.) Is the meaning of this statute different by 
reason of the use-of the words “or exercise any of its 
corporate powers,” in connection with the prohibition against 
doing business in this state? In our opinion it is not. We 
think the words “corporate powers,” as used in this. act, 
refer to the franchises belonging to the corporation, or those 
powers which are specially conferred upon a corporation for 
the purpose of authorizing it to do or transact the particu- 
lar business in which it intends to engage, together with 
those implied powers which are necessary to enable it to 
earry on that business, and do not include the right to sue 
or any other of those powers incident to the existence of 
every corporation which arise from the mere act of in- 
corporation, and do nou depend for their existence upon the 
authority to transact or engage in any particular business. 
(Snell v. City of Chicago, 133 Ill. 413.) We are impelled 
to this conclusion, first, by reason of the fact that the 
title of the act under consideration does not disclose any 
intention on the part of the legislature to limit the right 
of a foreign corporation to exercise its corporate powers 
in the state other than the corporate powers. exer- 
cised in doing business in the state, and were the body 
of the act to be given a contrary construction, that portion 
which purports to regulate the exercise of the corporate 
powers not included in the term “doing business,” would 
have to be rejected because not expressed in the title of the 
act; (Const. art. 4, sec. 13; Hogan v. Akin, 181 IIl.,448;) 
and second, because if it~had been intended, by prohibiting 
a foreign corporation from exercising any of its corporate 
powers, to prohibit it from bringing suits in the courts of 
this state, it would have been entirely useless to provide 
as one of the penalties for doing business in the state, with- 
out first complying with the statute, that permission to 
resort to the courts of this state should be withdrawn from 
the offending corporation, as is done by section 6 of the act. 

Appellant relies upon United Lead Company v. Reedy 
Elevator Manufacturing Company, 222 Ill. 199, and Illinois 
Trust Company v. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 


Railway Company, 208 Id. 419, in support of its conten- 
tion that a foreign corporation which has not complied 
with the statute cannot maintain a suit in the courts of 
this state. Appellant misapprehends the extent of the 
decisions in those cases. In the United Lead Company 
case, the effect of the decision was to decide that a corpora- 
tion which was transacting business in this state in viola- 
tion of the statute then in force would not maintain an 
action in the courts of this state because the legislature had 
provided, as one of the penalties for doing business in this 
state without first complying with the statute, that the of- 
fending corporation should not maintain any suit in any of 
the courts of this state; but it was not there held, and has 
never been held by this court under any statute on this 
subject, that permission to bring suit in the courts of this 
state has been withdrawn as to foreign corporations which 
have not been guilty of any violation of such statute. The 
holding in the Illinois Trust Company case was to the 
effect that a foreign corporation cannot condemn land in 
this state unless it brings itself clearly within the terms 
of our statute granting such power. ‘There the railway 
company was not only doing business in this state in viola- 
tion of law, but it was attempting to exercise a special power 
not incident to corporations in general. Its right to bring 
an ordinary suit was not in question. 

The plea in abatement interposed by appellant to the 
declaration in this case did not disclose such facts as 
prohibit appellee from maintaining this suit, and the 
demurrer thereto was properly sustained. 

The judgment of the municipal court is affirmed. 


Judgment affirmed. 
E. C. Crawford, for Appellant. 


sulkley, Gray & More, for Appellee. 
(Opinion from the National Corporation Reporter.) 





ACCOMPLISHED BY USE OF A GOOD CABLE. 

When the’ Yeon-Pelton Logging Company, of Rainier, 
Ore., bought the Star Logging Company’s camp at 
Rainier, it had to contend with the problem of lowering 
the timber over a steep bank with no chartce to get a 
grade, in order to reach the water. A chute of 3,000 
feei—the bane of every logger’s life—seemed the only 
remedy. To overcome this difficulty the company finally 
spent $20,000 in constructing an incline from the top 
of the hill to tidewater. The length of the incline from 
the yard to the end of the rollway is 3,200 feet, with 
grades varying from 14 to 33 percent. In all, 950 feet 
of trestling was necessary, in one place 52 feet from the 
ground. Piling was driven 24 to 40 feet to bedrock, 
with 50-foot bents on top of the piling, which were 
sawn level with the surface of the ground and capped. 
In making a grade it was necessary to make several 








NOVEL LOGGING ROAD IN OREGON. 


heavy cuts, the longest of these being 300 feet and 75 
feet deep. For the first 300 feet the grade is 2% per- 
— ending on a 300-foot rollway with a 2% percent 
grade. 

The trains come into the yard on a main track on an 
almost level grade. The cars are switched to the incline 
track and backed up about 300 feet on a 21%4-percent 
grade and brakes set. The rope used is a 14-inch yel- 
low strand ‘‘ Powersteel’’ rope made by the Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Company, of St: Louis, Mo. The eable 
on the windlass is made fast to the ears for the town- 
ward journey, the breaks are released and the cars move 
away slowly, allowing the windlass absolute control of 
the load, at the same time permitting it to get under 
proper headway without any jarring or jolting. While 
the cars are descending, the locomotive with a train of 
empties is back in the woods after another load, just 
twenty minutes being required to send down a load of 
three cars and return to the summit. This camp and 
incline are owned by the Portland Lumber Company, of 
Portland, Ore. 

The cost of handling logs by this system is about 50 
cents a 1,000 feet, and the plan has worked out very 
successfully. 
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THE COAL TRADE 











Most conspicuous of conditions in the coal trade for 
the last week has been the keen buying by railroads 
and large steam coal users, including electric lighting 
works and big manufactories of all kinds. The 
initiative was taken by the railroads and the lesser users 
fell promptly into line and added their requirements to 
the heavy railroad demand previously created. The call 
for coal was beyond the ability of producing companies 
to fill and the market responded to this condition by ad- 
vancing sharply. One of the most interesting phases 
was the large purchases of eastern bituminous coals by 
western railroad systems. Ordinarily the lines extending 
westward from Chicago consume coal mined in Illinois or 
adjacent states. It is therefore notable when they go 
to eastern Ohio and even to West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania with large orders, as they have this month. 
Three western lines bought more than 500,000 tons of 
this eastern coal, in the aggregate, and the uncommon 
trade seems to have given a decidedly firmer tone to the 
vastern as well as the western markets. This week it is 
more difficult for the western railroads to buy eastern 
coal than it was a week or two ago. The eastern pro- 
ducers are reluctant to allow their cars to come so far 
west. They have discovered that the cars in which this 
eastern coal has been shipped to the western roads do 
not return and they even charge that the western roads 
bought the coal in the east in order to obtain use of the 
eastern equipment. 

But western operators also have been overwhelmed 
with orders for coal from the big steam coal users and 
most, if not all, of them are now sold well ahead. The 
demand from the carriers and the manufactories is 
almost exclusively for run of mine, and to meet this 
unusual and large inquiry many western mines have 
temporarily discontinued the screening of their outyut, 
turning it into cars as it comes from the mines. They 
are enabled to do this profitably since the advanced 
price of mine run is close to that of lump and egg. 
During the last two weeks minerun coal has advanced 
in price, probably 75 cents a ton on an average, as com- 
pared with an advance of from 25 to 50 cents for the 
prepared sizes. The active market is caused by the 
storing of coal against a possible suspension of mines 
April 1. The labor situation has not cleared, up to 
Wednesday, this week. It is reported that President 
Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, is about to call 
another convention of the miners to pave the way for a 
second conference with the operators, but April 1 is 
near and the situation, from the standpoint of the coal 
consumer, is therefore not reassuring. Almost without 
exception, large steam coal users, who can not afford to 
take chances on getting their fuel supply, have begun 
the storage of coal, as a matter of insurance or pre- 
caution, and the united tonnage thus thrown suddenly 
upon the market has given it a swift impetus upward, 
all other branches of the trade proving subservient to 
that abnormal condition. 

Although buying by retail merchants has not been 
correspondingly increased, the prices of the prepared 
sizes have advanced almost all along the line. Franklin 
county is strong at $2.25; Carterville is selling freely at 
$2, and the better Indiana grades at about the same 
figure. Springfield lump is commanding $1.75. Of 
course these elevated prices are somewhat unstable and 
subject to quick changes. If the supply of cars were 
sufficient to enable the mines to run full time the extra 
call for storage coal might be taken care of without 
difficulty. But there is complaint from every producing 
field that the mines are handicapped seriously by the 
lack of cars. Undoubtedly considerable coal is being 
held in ears by the railroads and, perhaps, other users, 
and that tonnage which has been long in transit and still 
lies on sidetracks the carriers do not seem to be in a 
hurry to rush forward to destination. And the latest 
official statement of the car situation in the country 
shows. that practically no cars are now idle. 

On account of the notices issued by the railroads that 
March 1 the new scheme of ‘‘average’’ demurrage will 
be made effective in Illinois, eastern shippers seem to be 
somewhat more disinclined to allow free coal to come 
this way, for under the new rules the coal can remain 
on the track only a day before it becomes subject to 
the $1 a day car service, whereas, formerly four to five 
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days were allowed as holding time. Except for the big 
orders for storage, noted above, eastern coals are per- 
haps less conspicuous just now than ordinarily. A 
moderate tonnage of free coal is arriving and it is 
moving at fairly steady prices. Consisting, as they do, 
mostly of domestic grades, the eastern coals have been 
comparatively unaffected by the sharp demand from the 
steam coal users, that is, in the regular routine channels 
of trade. The season for their active consumption is 
nearing its end. 

The representative of one of the largest producers of 
Hocking says that October and March are the two largest 
months in that trade. The heavy autumn buying taking 
place in October and March practically closes the season, 
when dealers generally stock up somewhat for the dull 
summer requirements. 3ut in respect to bituminous 
coals in general the retail dealers are not as yet taking 
in much surplus coal, if any. They seem more willing to 
take chances on the outcome of the labor troubles than 
do the steam coal users. 

And in respect to anthracite they, of course, have the 
additional incentive against present excessive purchases 
in that on April 1 the summer discount of 50 cents a 
ton is expected to take effect. The consumption of 
anthracite continues fair, for the weather has been fully 
as cold as normal. Already some orders are being placed 
for April shipment. With the docks at upper lake 
ports so well cleaned up as they are, shippers say they 
will be unable to fully deliver all the orders during 
April that will be placed for that month’s shipment. It 
seems to be the expectation of anthracite shippers that 
business will continue active with them through May 
and into June, before the summer lull comes on. 





PREPARING FOR THE WOODS. 


Senior Class of Yale to Study Forestry in Louisi- 
ana——Guests of J. B. White—_Headquarters 
to Be Established at Clarks, La. 


NEW HAVEN, CoNnN., Feb. 16.—Thirty-three students of 
the Yale Forest School will leave New Haven March 1 
for Clarks, La., where they will go into camp in the yel- 
low pine forests of the Louisiana Central Lumber Com- 
pany and spend the spring term studying forestry in the 
laboratory of.the woods. These -young men compose the 
senior class in the forest school. They wilf be accompa- 
nied by instructors and will return to New Haven in 
June to appear at the Yale commencement exercises and 
receive their diplomas. 

Last spring the Yale seniors had their camp in Texas 
in the yellow pine lands of the Thompson Bros. Lumber 
Company, near Doucette. During their stay the conserva- 
ation committee of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation held a meeting at the students’ camp. Gifford 
Pinchot and Prof. Henry Solon Graves attended the 
meeting, which marked the first active step taken by 
yellow pine manufacturers in the campaign for conserva- 
tive management of the pine lands of the South. Capt. 
J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., who was president of 
the conservation ¢ommittee, invited Protessor Graves to 
bring the Yale class to the forests of the Louisiana Cen- 
tral Lumber Company in 1910. The offer was accepted, 
and accordingly the class is making preparations to leave 
arly March 1. The trip probably will be made from New 
York to New Orleans by steamer, thence to Clarks by 
rail. The camp will be located about eight miles from 
Clarks on a spur of the logging railroad, where the com- 
pany has erected quarters for the accommodation of the 
men. 

The instruction is of a practical nature. It comprises 
a study of the logging and manufacturing methods em- 
ployed by the lumber company, practice in topographic 
mapping with special reference to logging operations, 
timber estimating, and a study of the problems con- 
cerned in the management of yellow pine timber lands. 
Special lectures on different phases of the lumber indus- 
try will be given by visiting lumbermen. The work of 
instruction in mapping and estimating will be in charge 
of H. H. Chapman, assistant professor of forestry, and 
the logging and manufacturing study in charge of R, C. 
Bryant, assistant professor of lumbering. 





LATE LUMBER LAW 











ENTITLED TO SPECIAL DAMAGES FOR UNREASON- 
ABLE DELAY IN TRANSPORTING EDGER. 

In an action brought by a lumber company to recover 
from a railway company damages for unreasonable delay in 
carrying a sawmill edger the question was raised whether 
there was any evidence proper to be submitted to the jury 
and from which they could reasonably find that the plaintiff 
had sustained more than nominal damages., The facts relied 
upon by the plaintiff to sustain its contention were: (1) Its 
name, indicating the character of business engaged in by it. 
(2) The nature of the article shipped, an edger, a machine 
used by saw mills, weighing about 1,000 pounds, indicating 
an article not of general use but for particular purpose. 
(3) That the machine was shipped unboxed, uncovered, and 
open, and thus observable by the defendant. (4) Being a 
single machine, indicating that it was intended to be used in 
conjunction with other machinery. (5) The destination, 
being a section in which lumber was manufactured. All of 
which were under the defendant’s observation or knowledge 
at the time the contract of carriage was made. The supreme 
court of North Carolina holds [Story Lumber Co. vs. South- 
ern Railway Co., 65 Southeastern Reporter, 460] the evi- 
dence offered was sufficient to carry the case to the jury, 
and was of such character that the jury could fairly pre- 
sume knowledge by the defendant that there was a special 
purpose or a present use for the machine, and that a failure 
by the defendant to perform its contract would result in 
more than nominal damages to the plaintiff. More than 
nominal damages for breach of contract by unreasonable delay 
in performance can be recovered: (1) When the special 
purpose or present use in a given way is expressly made a 
part of the contract or enters into the negotiations of the 
parties; (2) or when the article shipped is of such a char- 
acter that the parties may be fairly. supposed to have had 
in contemplation at the time of making the contract the 
special purpose or present use in a given way. 


CORPORATIONS AND INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

It is no longer a disputed question, the United States 
circuit court, in Oregon, says [La Moine Lumber & Trading 
Co. ys. Kesterson, 171 Federal Reporter, 980] that a state 
may, if it so desires, exclude foreign corporations, that is, 
corporations of other siates, from doing business within its 
borders, or it may admit them to do and transact business 
therein upon such conditions and limitations as it may de- 
sire. Foreign corporations, therefore, not complying with 
the prescribed statutory prerequisites for doing business and 
maintaining suits or actions in another state, will not be 
permitted to sue in such other state to enforce contracts 
made with the view to the conduct of, or while transacting, 
business therein. Statutes, however, inhibiting foreign cor- 
porations from doing business within a state, or imposing 
restrictions thereon, may not be allowed to impair the power 
of Congress to “regulate commerce among the several states.” 
Nor will they be permitted to intrench upon the rights of 
citizens to engage in commerce between the states. Cor- 
porations possess the same rights as citizens in this respect, 
and are entitled to like privileges. Wherefore, if it were 
admitted, as alleged in the complaint in this case, that the 
Oregon lumber which constituted the subject matter, of the 
contract was purchased and sold to be shipped on delivery 
into the state of California, the transaction would signify 
a dealing between citizens of different states, beyond the 
authority of the state to regulate; but, that being denied, 
and it being alleged in further defense that the California 
company which purchased it entered the state and engaged 
therein in the business of buying and selling lumber, made 
ef it a transaction of business within the state of Oregon. 
Furthermore, if such California corporation ceuld not main- 
tain an action in Oregon for a breach of contract for lum- 
ber, another California company, being its assignee and a 
foreign corporation also without having been admitted to 
transact business in Oregon, would stand in no better plight. 


POO 


In addition to the many uses to which the eucalyptus 
tree has been put, it is providing material for making 
clothes lines and other ropes. The bark of the gum 
trees is stringy and the fiber very long. The rope is 
being made now at Sydney, Australia, at less than: 60 
percent of the cost of the ordinary manila or New Zea- 
land hemp. 


J. B. WHITE, GIFFORD PINCHOT AND OTHER VISITOKS AT THE YALE CAMP. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The Wire Nail and the Shingle Ail — Objection to Yard Advertising—Room to Spread — Lumber Piles that Are Right and 
Those that Are Wrong—Keeping Things in Order in the Yard. 


SECRETARY HOTCHKISS SEES THE LIGHT. 


In a talk that Secretary Hotchkiss, of the Illinois 
association, made in the meeting of the Northwestern 
he expressed the opinion that a moderately thick shingle 
is as durable as one that is thicker. That is a part of 
the lumber gospel that has been preached in this depart- 
ment since ’way back and has been accepted by only 
about one in ten readers; but, as in the great events of 
life, it is the minority that generally has won and I have 
been content. 

The ery of shingle users has been for thick, thick, 
thick shingles. From the way they talked, if a shingle 
could be a half-inch thick it would please them all the 
more. Here is a wager: Four dollars that if half of a 
roof were covered with a 6 to 2 and the other half with 
a 5 to 2, both of the same quality, the thinner shingle 
would wear as long as the thicker. That is one of the 
safest bets that could be made, for if the man who 
should accept it has lived long enough to become wise, 
either of the shingles would wear out both of us and, 
consequently, neither would have to pay. We all have 
observed that it is easier for the majority to bet than it 
is to pay if they lose, hence a wager of this kind would 
be to their liking. 

It was in the days of my kidhood that the peculiarities 
of roofs were observed. It was noticed that the roofs 
that rotted were laid with thick shingles, also that while 
thinner shingles sometimes curled they did not rot. It 
was observed also that the drip of the water from the 
butt of the thick shingle on the one below it was more 
disastrous than was the case when the shingle was thin. 
A dealer was disposed to turn up his nose at the idea 
that the dripping of water from one shingle to the one 
below it cut any figure, and while nothing was said to 
attempt to convert him the thought ran through my head 
that he must have passed his fifty years of life with 
only one eye trained on roofs. The most of us have seen 
shingles that were cut nearly in two by the wear of the 
water, and the farther the water falls the greater the 
wear. It is known of most woods that if they remain 
wet they begin to decay. Soak a roof with rain and the 
thick shingle will retain the moisture much longer than 
the thin one. If a shingled roof is constantly in the 
shade its life is materially shortened, which is additional 
proof that the drying process is necessary to its life. 

The wire nail has caused more shingle dissatisfaction 
than any other one thing. After all that has been said 
on this subject it is singular that all over the country 
when carpenters are seen putting on a shingle roof it is 
the wire nail that is being used. A house was seen in 
course of construction that was to cost nearly $5,000, 
and the shingles were being nailed in place with wire 
nails. The carpenter was asked if he thought that was 
the thing to do and he asked, what else should be done. 
He never had heard of the detrimental quality of the nail 
for this use. By and by these nails will rust down to 
about the size of a pin, there will be a chemical action 
on the wood which will enlarge the hole, and when a baby 
hurricane comes that way it will strip the roof as bald 
as a goose egg. Precisely that has been done on a 
building of mine. 

There may be dealers who think it is poor policy to 
instruct their customers how to prolong the life of the 
shingles they buy, as possibly before they die they may 
want to get another crack at the roof, but if they had 
the most extended life of the shingles possible in view 
they would advise the use of the oldtime cut nail. The 
customers might make the rounds of all the hardware 
stores in the town without finding those nails, and know- 
ing this about one lumberman in 500 keeps them in stock. 
One of these dealers advertised them, his ad reading in 
part: ‘‘ Having paid your money for shingles use a nail 


that will hold them in place and preserve them.’’ Don’t ~ 


you think that is a good point to talk about in an ad? 
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“Basler for the majority to bet than it is to pay.” 








It certainly would excite interest. His competitors did 
not take the pains to keep the cut nail, and thought that 
their neighbor was a little finicky, but as he said the 
nails had sold shingles he probably would not have been 
disturbed by the opinions of his neighbors if he had 
known them. 

Hence, for a long-lived roof what are the require- 
ments? A good quality of shingle, not too thick, securely 
fastened in place with a cut nail. 


OBJECTS TO YARDS BECAUSE THEY ARE 
ADVERTISED. 


What queer shoots some of us—it may be said all of 
us one way or another—take. Wouldn’t you like to see 
the whole world settle right down to a basis of common 
sense? Free from prejudice, presumption, superstition? 
Read history and you will discover that right along 
people have not been more than half baked. If one is 
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“Would not have been disturbed by their opinions.” 


found who thinks he came out of the oven fully done, 
put him on the witness stand and see how he falls short. 
Ascertain how much he knows positively, and the amount 
would be mighty small. 

Several months ago a dealer who had sold his yard 
wanted to relocate and he was asked why he did not 
investigate some of the yards that were advertised for 
sale in this journal. His reply was that he had no faith 
in the yards that were advertised in such a way; that 
in his opinion there was something wrong with them. 

Did you ever hear anything like that before? Of in- 
ferior quality because they are advertised! That’s as 
rich as skim milk. It is amusing to think how that man 
would settle the hash of the big judicious advertisers of 
the country. If he should buy lumber of the big manu- 
facturing concerns that carry full page ads. in this jour- 
nal, like the California Sugar & White Pine Agency, the 
Potlatch Lumber Company, the Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, the Long-Bell Lumber Company, the Arkansas 
Lumber Company, every one of them as reliable as the 
sun that shines, ne would expect to get stuff that was 
composed of cracks and knotholes. Oh, no, no! That is 
not the way of the business world. The object of adver- 
tising is to find a customer, and the fake advertiser does 
not keep at it long. 

Many a desirable yard that is for sale is picked up be- 
fore the public knows it is in the market. In an Iowa 
town the proprietor of a desirable yard died, and he was 
no sooner buried than negotiations were opened for its 
purchase.’ In a neighboring state the proprietor of 
yard that in every way was desirable decided to move to 
California on account of the health of his wife, and his 
yard was advertised in these columns. The owner of a 
good yard having made about all the money he cared to 
hustle for, advertised his yard. A dealer who had two 
good yards and wanted to confine his operations to one, 
advertised the second yard, and the man who bought 
it got a bargain. 

That is the way it goes. Good yards are advertised, 
and oftentimes to advantage, as it attracts the attention 
of a number of prospective buyers. 


REBUILDING THE PLANT. 


Maybe before now you have done it—a miserable ex- 
pression—as certainly you have not after now. It’s a 
job. A dealer said it was the meanest job he ever tackled. 
And-then, after the work is completed, the appearance is 


“not what it should be. In a certain town there are two 


yards within a half block of each other. In one of them 

is a fine, modern shed, and in the other a conglomeration. 

The man who owns yard No. 2 has tastes that would not 

diseredit any of us. He would like his premises to show 

up as well as do his neighbor’s, but they never will un- 

_ fire should some day sneak in and leave the yard 
are. 


When speaking of his outfit there wasn’t a ring of 
pride in his tone. ‘‘When I came here there was this 
main old shed as you see it, down the center. A fair 
shed it was in its time, though the man who built it 
knew no more about building lumber sheds than I do 
about running a drug store. After I had been here a 
couple of years I concluded the shed lacked ventilation, 
and I put on the cupola. That, after painting, made a 
fair looking building of it. But it was only 70 feet long 
to start with, which answered passably well so long as 
the bulk of my stuff was piled outdoors. But I soon 
learned that the man was a poor lumberman who did not 
roof his stuff, and then I extended the shed, and I was 
so foolish that I didn’t carry out the design of the orig- 
inal structure, so, as you see, it has the appearance of 
having had an old shack grafted on to it. Then, to in- 
crease my space, I built this low shed on the side and 
tore out the side of the old shed so that I could get 
into it. Following this for two years, I tried to buy the 
ground on the other side of me, but failed. It beats the 
Old Harry when a man thinks a lumberman wants a lit- 
tle more ground, how he will plump up the price. That 
lot, with a poor house on it, isn’t worth more than $1,200, 
but I offered $2,000 for the lot, and told the owner he 
might move the house off; but he wanted $2,500. I would 
not consent to be bled in that way, and I suppose he is 
waiting, thinking that some time I will pay his price. 
As it is, I have got a squatty old outfit, and if at the be- 
ginning I had anticipated the success I have had I would 
have cleaned the place off and started from the founda- 
tion up.’’ 

Many of you are in the same fix. You have buildings 
that are an eyesore to you, and possibly, as this dealer 
does, you envy some neighbor who has an uptodate plant. 
There are scores of patched up sheds around the coun- 
try, some of them staggering this way and that as though 
they had to have all the legs possible in order to stand. 
In one yard, in the front of an old shed, the dealer has 
put in a fine office, with large windows, a fine counter 
and a hardwood floor. He said he was bound to have 
one first class feature on his premises. It can be im- 
agined that it gives him a chill every time he steps from 
this office into his miserable shed. In the same town 
there is a good shed with a small, third rate office. It 
would have been more to the eternal fitness of things if 
a good office went with such a shed, but the dealer is do- 
ing a good business—the business of the town, in fact— 
and this to him is a soothing balm. And if a dealer is 
satisfied with his surroundings, why should the rest of us 
complain? 

THAT ADJOINING GROUND. 


Speaking of the lot that the dealer quoted above would 
be pleased to call his own, recalls to mind many similar 
circumstances. Maybe your yard is too circumscribed 
and you would like to add to it, but have been unable to 
do so. If you are not in that fix plenty of others are. 
One dealer said he moved his yard three blocks because 
he would not ‘‘be bled,’’ as he expressed it, by an old 
‘‘skinflint’’? who wanted three prices for an adjoining 
lot. That dealer cleaned off his old yard—fortunately, 
there was not much to clean off, as he expected to build 
a new shed could he get the ground—and sold it for a 
good, round price. He is now farther from the center 
of town, but his improvements please him. 

In a certain town a dealer sought to take advantage of 
another. This town was growing, and with its growth 
came a larger trade. This dealer knew that his neighbor 
was cramped for room, and as time went on he would be 
more and more cramped, so he bought the lot next to 
him so as to control it. This lot was worth about $1,000 
as lots run in that section, and it was placed in the 
hands of a real estate dealer, the price being placed at 
$4,000. ‘‘What’s that!’’ the dealer exclaimed, when he 

















“No particular love for the neighbor who took advantage.” 
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priced it. But no ‘‘ What’s that!’’ had any effect. The 
price was $4,000, and not a cent less would buy it; and 
it was paid. On the ground there is now a fine plant, and 
it may be surmised that the owner of it has no particu- 
lar love for the neighbor who took advtantage of his 
necessity to the tune of $3,000. 

Then there are those towns in which the available lots 
are corraled to keep other yards from coming in. There 
are towns in which one would have to go over with a fine- 
tooth comb to find ground on which a yard could be put 
up. Whether the courts would call this a restraint of 
trade, I do not know, but surely there ought to be no law 
against a lumberman or other buying all the real estate 
he can pay for. 

In many towns one sees yards that in size are out of 
all proportion to the use to which they are put. In the 
yards is enough vacant ground for a game of baseball; 
but it is for a purpose. A dealer remarked that he had 
twice the space he needed, but he didn’t know what 
would happen. If his trade should inscrease, as he hoped 
it might, he would not be obliged to go begging for ad- 
joining territory. There is three-quarters of an acre in 
the yard, but every summer it is mowed three or four 
times, and the appearance is really pleasing. ‘‘The land 
has increased in value 100 percent since I bought it,’’ 
this dealer said, ‘‘so you can see it is a good investment. 
I can see it grow in value, and at the same time know 
that if my trade should increase twofold I have enough 
room to accommodate it. I questioned whether it would 

















“Somehow I don’t take to the fellow.” 


be the right thing to come out here, but as the town is 
growing up around me I am not now regretting it.’’ 

A dealer who is nearly as old as his town has a location 
in the business center. He first had a frame shed, but 
the authorities compelled him to replace it with brick. 
The block is only 80 feet deep, abutting on an alley that 
joins railroad land, and the lot on which the shed was 
built is only 50 feet wide. As there is no piling space 
outside everything is packed in the shed. The owner of 
this yard is one of the finest men in the whole country, 
and his trade rubs $60,000 a year. You can imagine that 
his shed is stuffed. From bottom to top it is stuffed. 
‘*Wouldn’t you like more space?’’ he was asked. 
‘*Wouldn’t I!’’ was the reply. ‘‘I am hemmed in here 
on every side. I made a mistake in locating here on 
the main street, but I didn’t know what was coming. If 
twenty-three years ago a man had told me that this town 
would ever have a population of 6,000 I would not have 
believed him. I have been here this long, though, and I 
think I will weather it through. Talk about the advan- 
tages of having a yard right in the center of a town! It 
may be a good thing sometimes, but I would willingly 
do without some of these advantages if I could swap 
them for more room.’’ 

The consensus of opinion is that if, when a dealer is 
locating, he can get ground space that will protect him 
in the future he would better do it. At the time the 
space may look large to him, but later he doesn’t know 
what will happen. If it should transpire that he has a 
surplus of land he will find it easier to sell than to buy 
should he not have enough. 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PILING. 


There is a difference that means money. Two yards 
that I once saw were in decided contrast. The shed in 
the first one properly might have been called a lumber 
shed instead of a building in which to pile lumber, and 
between the two there was a marked distinction. Many 
of us have buildings in which lumber is piled, but by no 
stretch of the imagination can they properly be called 
lumber sheds. 

The shed in yardsNo. 1 was provided with a cupola, 
there were slat doors through which the air could find its 
way both day and night, doors on the sides to admit the 
air. The lumber in the bins rested on bearings a foot 
high or so, and below the outside sills there was a space 
that gave ventilation under the piles. It was the testi- 
many of this dealer that his shed would care for moder- 
ately seasoned lumber,t as is received these days, if it 
was decently stuck when piled. . 

Shed No. 2 was of another stripe. The sills were laid 
about as near the ground as they well could be, thus ad- 
mitting no air under the piles even had there been space 
for it, as there was not, the lumber lying close to the 
ground. There were no doors on the sides of the shed 
back of the piles. When night came the alley doors were 


tightly closed. There was a cupola, but the windows in 
it were shut. Last fall lumber as received was piled in 
the open, and thus permitted to dry out before it was 
placed in the shed. That this extra handling cost 
money no one will deny. The owner of this shed was 
trotting a full furlong behind the dealer in his neighbor- 
ing town in the care of stock. 

Yet, beloved, how many of us are trotting in the rear 
of the winning hosses in this very way. We handle and 
rehandle our stuff without a twinge of our business con- 
science. The time to raise these questions is when the 
shed it built. There are some old timers that are no 
more worthy to be called lumber sheds than Noah’s ark 
would rank with the Lusitania as a craft to sail the At- 
lantic. These old sheds must be endured, but new ones 
are all the time going up that are nearly as bad. We 
ought to prick up our ears in this regard. Why should 
we rank ourselves with the cave builders in this twentieth 
century ? 

There is one thing that numerous shed builders should 
get out of their noddles, and that is that the cost of a 
shed necessarily makes it a good one. Come with me, and 
I will show you a shed that cost $3,400, and for the pur- 
pose it is not worth the powder that it would take to blow 
it over the county line; from which remark you might 
infer that it is located near a county line, and in this you 
would be correct. 

There may be lumbermen who enjoy work so well that 
they would as soon handle lumber twice as once—but 
count me out on that. Somehow, I don’t take to the fel- 
low who is willing to make an abortion of his labor. If 
nothing is to be obtained by work, let us cater to the 
lazy streak in us. Read novels; read the President’s 
message, which—I am wiling to wager a hat—not one in 
ten of us have read. Fish through the ice, hunt rabbits, 
anything in preference to straining our muscle when it 
counts for naught. To pile the same lot of lumber once 
is all that common sense tells us we should do, and it does 
not speak in the highest terms of us if we do more than 
this. If we have in mind the building of a shed, suppose 
we should think this proposition over. 


TIDINESS IN THE YARD. 


There is as much difference in employees in the yard as 
there is in domestics in the home. Undoubtedly were you 
to “ask your wife she would tell you that she had em- 
ployed girls who could not see the things to be done in 
order to keep your home in such shape that you would 
not feel ashamed of it when your neighbors came in. 
Some girls will scurry the dust from the middle of the 
floor and never think of getting it from the corners, frou 
under the tables and beds. Let them have their own 
sweet way, and an algebraic problem might be figured out 
on-the dusty surface of the piano and window sills. The 
range would be besmeared with dirt and grease and the 
cobwebs would hang from the ceiling. When they poured 
water in the tea kettle they would drizzle it over the oil- 
cloth and stove. Their aprons would look as though they 
had been used as swabbing cloths for a cannon, and their 
‘crowning glory’’ would be so frowsy that hairs would 
escape and be served in soups and stews. 

You may have had an employee in your yard who did 
his work just as such girls do theirs. The season through 
he wouldn’t suggest washing the office windows. He 
wouldn’t think of cleaning the mud and snow from his 
feet on the scraper, such as you more orderly people have 
outside your office doors, than though he was an ele- 
phant. If you had free delivery the horses were not half 
groomed and the harnesses were rusty. If it had not 
been that the wagon would have sung a song along the 
street the hub skeins would have gone dry the year 
around. The alley floor, as Frank Colpetser used to call 
a particular feature of one of his shows at the St. Louis 
exhibition, is the piece de resistance. The floor of the 
alley is never raked or swept. If the floor is of dirt and 
has been pulverized until it is a foot deep, the employee 
can not be blamed for not disturbing it, as he might 
raise a cloud that would call out the fire department. 

Litter without end has been seen on a planked floor— 
and if there is any good reason except from the stand- 
point of pure shiftlessness that the planked floor of a 
shed alley should not be kept clean, let’s hear you raise 
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“He would not trespass on the domain of the old man.” 


it. Still, there is that litter—straws, chunks of mud from 
the hoofs of the horses, dust that nearly hides the cracks, 
bits of slivers ete. For cleanliness, appearance and the 
ease with which wagons are handled on them, as well as 
the ease with which the yard hands work on them as com- 
pared with grinding off the soles of their shoes on cin- 
ders, to my mind every shed alley should be planked. And 
once planked, how little work is required to keep them 
clean! 

Easier said than done, however. On the little tab that 
is carried in my lefthand coat pocket note was made of 
the condition of seven planked floors. It was also noted 
that these seven floors were seen in fourteen different 
towns, which is proof that they are not numerous. In 
the town where the record was begun there were two, evi- 
dently one dealer catching the disease from another. In 
the fourth town from this another planked floor was seen; 
in the third one from this another; then in the next seven 
towns there were three. This averaged half of a planked 
floor to a town, and, as there were fifty-six yards in the 
fourteen towns, the percentage of planked floors was 
12%, which, I think, is a larger percentage than holds 
among the yards at large. 

Of those seven sheds, two had floors that were as clean 
as the proverbial whistle, the owner of one of them saying 
that during the season of trade the floor was sprinkled 
ever other morning and swept, a method which, of course, 


























“Raise a cloud that would call out the fire department.” 


could not be pursued when the water from the hose would 
immediately be turned into ice. Three of the floors were 
about so-so, the sixth a little more than so-so, and the 
seventh was decidedly untidy. It will thus be seen that 
only two of the dealers lived up to their possibilities. 

Upon whose shoulders would you rest the blame for the 
bad condition of the one floor and so-soness of the five? 
The employees in these yards may not have relished 
handling the broom. Maybe they thought that if they 
were going to do housework they would hire out in a 
family, take the place of a girl, and do it. No matter 
what they may have thought, you know that the condition 
of a yard reflects the taste of its owner. You know that 
if that hired girl in your house should dislike to wash the 
dishes more than once every other day her desire would 
not be gratified by the lady of the house. She would 
have to spuddle those dishes out or pack her telescope; 
and, by the same token, if the employees in the two yards 
in which the floors of the alleys are kept clean refused to 
do the sweeping they would be told to go elsewhere for a 
job. 
: This is not saying that there is not now and then an 
employee who is not a lap ahead of the old man in keep- 
ing the premises in good condition. An example of this 
kind is in mind. The lumber in the shed was not piled 
as a good merchant would have had it piled. There was 
a free-and-easy appearance so far as care was concerned. 
A new foreman was employed, and at once he set about 
to straighten things up. As fast as he could he evened 
up the piles. The alleys inside and out were cleaned up, 
and the grass in the open space on the farther side of the 
yard kept cut. It might not have detracted from the ap- 
pearance of the office to have washed the floor once in an - 
age, but the employee paid no attention to that, thinking, 
no doubt, that he would not trespass upon the domain of 
the old man. As we all are influenced by our surround- 
ings, and by the methods of the man at the head of the 
job, this foreman was a pretty good fellow, if in time he 
didn’t backslide. 

A dealer was heard to tell an employee to even up the 
top of a pile from which lumber was taken that morning. 
A novice would not have observed that anything was the 
matter with the top of the pile, but the keen eye of the 
boss saw it. And just what was required to be done on 
that pile had been done on every pile in the shed. There 
was order and tidiness from one corner of the premises to 
the other. No employee, no matter what his disposition 
might be, could catch that boss napping. 

In the farther end of a shed opposite a bin in which 
loose shingles were piled, which possibly would be ‘re- 
packed when the robins would nest again, a few of them 
had slopped over into the alley and got under the wheels 
of a wagon. A few cents was crushed out of them, and 
it did not appear to disturb the peace of mind of the pro- 
prietor. Certainly it did not disturb his good nature, for 
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he pushed them back with his foot and said not a word. 
Before that late hour in the afternoon the foreman should 
have seen those shingles, but he didn’t disturb them. If 
the old man cared nothing about such trivial losses, why 
should he? It didn’t come out of his pocketbook. And 
why should he bend his back to pick up a shingle, part of 
a lath, or a piece of old rope, if the boss considered 
them as an ornament where they were? 

The photographs of our faces are made only on paper, 
but our mentality is photographed in our work, in our 
conversation, in the letters we write. Considering the 


length of time some of you have read this department, 
5 tor a to know the size of every wheel in my think 
tank, 

Whether a yard is kept well or slouchingly, it would be 
proper to brand it, ‘‘This is a photograph of the boss.’’ 
It is a refleetion of his inner self and he couldn’t help it 
if he would. 








HANDLING MILLWORK AT RETAIL. 





Last of Important Series of Letters on Millwork — Plans for Future Contest — 
Disposition of Broken Stock. 





This week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints the last 
of the useful series of letters on the best and most busi- 
nesslike methods of handling mill work. A summary of 
the next contest appears on this page and merits atten- 
tion. 

Care of Retail Stock. 

Every retail lumber dealer is confronted with the problem 
of economical handling of doors, sash and interior trim. It 
is always questionable as to just what sizes and quantities 
should be carried as stock and every dealer has on hand 
varying quantities of odd sizes and patterns, which are 
carried over from year to year and tie up capital. Certain 
systematic arrangements in the warehouse will materially 
assist in overcoming these difficulties. The warehouse is 
absolutely essential in order to keep the matter free from 
dust and exposure to dampness and should be divided into 
three parts; one for doors, one for windows, and one for 
interior finish. There should be a driveway through the 
warehouse in order to facilitate loading and make handling 
inexpensive and easy. 

The door room can be made by dividing up the allotted 
space in partitions or bins and representing the widths of 
the various sizes of doors to be carried. Where only @ 
few of a size are kept on hand these bins may be two or 
three stories high. The doors all lie flat and are easily 
handled and a very large number of doors can be carried in 
a very small amount of space. Alleys about 6 feet wide 
may be left between the various tiérs and bins and by use 
of a 4-wheel truck the shipping clerk can assemble an 
entire order of doors easily and without disturbing or mixing 
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A WELL CONSIDERED SHED ARRANGEMENT. 


up the stock. <A dealer is at all times in a position to 
know exactly what stock he has on hand and by a glance 
ean tell any sizes which need replenishing. 

A part of the warehouse should be set apart for windows 
and the various sizes arranged in rotation leaving alleys 
between the piles so that the shipping clerk readily may 
assemble an order of mixed or straight sizes. 

The most used and most conspicuous portion of the ware- 
house should be set aside for odd doors and odd windows 
and all the odd doors and windows kept in this place. The 
salesman can not help but see these every time he goes 
in the warehouse and they always appear as an eyesore and 
are constantly in mind and more liable to sale than in any 
other place. The mistake is very often made by putting the 
odd sash and doors in an out of the way place and on this 
account more than any other they are left to be inven- 
toried year after year. A list of these odd sizes may be 
taken from time to time and mailed to the regular custom- 
ers and by reducing the price the stock of odd sizes can be 
kept very low. 

The stock of interior finish carried varies with the 
locality, but in general the most satistactory way of handling 
this stock is to carry it in molding racks. Each kind and 
size being kept separate and in such shape that the ship- 
ping clerk can readily assemble any order for ordinary or 
regular house trim. 

If the warehouse is laid out in this manner and then 
alongside of the alley are arranged bins about 6 feet wide 
each order may be assembled, bundled up and placed in a 
separate bin, awaiting the customers’ call for delivery. 

This system is very inexpensive, utilizes all the available 
space in the warehouse and is a safeguard in favor of 
prompt deliveries and satisfied customers, which is in itself 
a valuable asset to every retail lumber dealer. 

Grorcr P. SwhET, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


REFUSE LUMBER. 


‘‘Top Boards Turned Often.” 

We have very little broken, otherwise refuse, stock to ac- 
commodate, as we buy good stock from good mills. Crooked 
dimension we cut to short lengths and seldom lose anything 
from this cause. In barn boards we sometimes have to cut 
to short lengths and very readily move this small amount. 
As to warped lumber, we do not allow this to accumulate, 
as we have top boards turned often, not only that they may 
not warp but it gives the piles a clean appearance. 

G. C. Ricz, 
Charles Rice Lumber Company, Milan, Mo. 


“What I call a Bargain Pile.” 

In the first place, I do not let refuse and cull lumber 
accumulate to a large amount. I put a price on it that will 
move it. If you have a first class yard foreman he will 
look after the stock and see that refuse does not accumulate 
too fast. 

What little stock of this kind I have on hand I put in 
what I call a bargain pile. Whenever I get hold of a cus- 
tomer who is looking for a bargain of this kind I know at 
once what pile to show him. In this way I always have 
my straight stock nice and clean and in first class condi- 
tion. GEoRGE H. WorcH, 

Versailles, Ohio. 


“Cannot Help Breaking Some Boards.” 

You can not handle the cheap grades of lumber—you may 
be as careful as you want to be—without breaking some 
boards. Refuse lumber should be taken into the mill and 
dressed one side and ripped into sheathing, if only 6 feet 
long. If there are any off strips the narrow ones will do 
for quarter-round or moulding. 

Two-inch cull also should be taken into the mill and 
dressed one side and worked into box stuff. Take it to your 
band saw and you can make out of 2-inch pieces four pieces 
of slats for boxes. You can make them out of short lumber. 
You can do this some day when the mill is not busy, or any 
time you have no other work for the men to do. The waste 
lumber it makes you can use for fuel or cut up for kindling 
and sell by express load, delivered, for 75 cents to $1 a load, 
to be delivered when not busy with other hauling. If you 
have no mill, dispose of it to some mill at 50 cents a hun- 
dred feet on the ground. If not, sell it to any farmer or 
anyone so it is out of the way, as to remove it will be a 
waste of time and money. 

Do not keep invoices of that waste lumber. Let that go 
as profit and loss. 

You can also use your cull inch oak or any kind of lum- 
ber as crating, dress one side and take to the band saw and 
split it in two. You can also use short lengths for that. 

It is the best way of all to dispose of such lumber, as 
it is useless to have it in your yard. Get rid of it, as it 
spoils the looks of your good lumber. 

JACOB HERRNSTEIN, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 





SIDE LINES. 


What are the best side lines? 
What are the most profitable side lines? 


What are natural side lines for retail lumber- 
men? 


What has been your experience in handling 
side lines? 

Will you write a letter to the editor. of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN giving your ideas. on the 
whole subject of side lines as suggested by the 
above questions and as will be suggested by your 
own experience? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pay $15 for-the 
kest letter concerning side lines, $10 for the sec- 
ond best letter and $5 for the third best. 


Let’s have a heart-to-heart talk on this side 
line business. Give others the benefit of your 
own ideas and participate in the benefit derived 
from the experience of others as they will be 
presented in these letters, 














SASH AND DOOR TRADE 











Conditions in the door trade around the country have 
been affected materially by the severe weather of the 
last week. For a day or two the North and much of the 
South were within the grip of an intensely cold wave 
that operated as a check to the movement of stock from 
the distributing centers. Reports from all over the 
country, however, prognosticate an active building de- 
mand in the city and suburban districts and a volume 
of construction work in prospect in the leading’ cities 
promises an increase much larger than that of 1909. A 
firmer tone is visible in the door market as a result of 
the present encouraging situation and outlook, and 
values on both carload and less-than-carload lots are 
slightly stronger, while the numerous inquiries on hand 
presage renewed steadiness in both demand and values 
during the season. 

Trade at the Chicago warehouses has kept up without 
interruption and, weather conditions being taken into 
consideration, has been as lively as could be expected 
at this stage of the season. Retailers are sending in 
their orders freely for odd work and stock goods. The 
demand for odd work is the feature of the market and 
shows a steady gain as spring approaches. Many of the 
local. factories are supplied with enough orders for odd 
work to last them for the next thirty days. Trade is 
about normal in the regular sizes, although a large pro- 
portion of the buyers provided for their estimated re- 
quirements this spring unusually early. Occasionally 
there is an inquiry for a whole car of stock but, as 
the last two months witnessed a very heavy carload 
buying, not much in bulk lots is needed. The current 
inquiry has been chiefly for filling in. Each mill is 
bringing in larger additions to the already big number 
of estimates and the local estimating departments were 
seldom busier. 


Line yard buyers in the Northwest have been placing 
some heavy orders for spring delivery with the Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul factories, acting on advices which 
promise a good building season this spring. Trade so 
far has been much better than it was a year ago and 
locally holds up very well, keeping the plants busy on 
special orders. Prices are on the eve of an advance 
due to improved business and higher prices on glass 
which have been absorbed by the factories so far, but 
will not be much longer as conditions warrant a better 
price schedule. 


Although it still is too early for the opening of the 


* building season in the East, it may be said that, as com- 


ing events cast their shadows before, the activity in the 
sash, door and blind factories shows that the builders 
have plenty of work in hand and are losing no time 
preparing against a period when door and window 
frames and other material shall be needed. Many 
factories have been operated at full time, although 
they are under no special pressure. Offices of factories 
are very busy on plans and estimates, however, and 
there is every indication that the year will be productive 
of an unusual amount of business in Baltimore and 
vicinity. Competition so far has been rather too keen 
for reasonable profits, but an improvement in this di- 
rection has been noted and the outlook must be regarded 
as very encouraging. The usual idea of door and 
planing mill operations in such a winter as this is they 
get down to a very low ebb before spring, but now, 
after eighty days of the solidest winter this section 
remembers, the door mills of Buffalo and New York 
are active and will run until spring, even if there 
should not be any sign of a letup. The very active 
business industry, for such a season, has afforded a 
large amount of work for the mills, and the eastern 
demand also has kept up well, with no prospect of fall- 
ing off before spring. Net earnings are not large but 
the complaints in that line are not so general as they 
were some time ago. 

Weather conditions this week laid a restraining hand 
upon the sash and door trade of the Southwest. Large 
centers, as well as the rural districts, suffered a check 
as the result of the sudden cold wave that was attended 
by. a fierce blizzard. Actual building operations came to 
an abrupt stop and were for the moment relegated to 
the rear; but through it all an undercurrent of activity 
in building was manifested in the increased volume of 
building permits taken out for spring construction in 
both the larger and smaller centers of the Southwest. 

Inquiry from retail sources at the St. Louis gateway 
is reported to be exceptionally heavy. Dealers in that 
locality say that the stocks in retail hands’ through- 
out their territory are low and broken, They aver 
that one good house bill would clear up the ordinary 
retail yard. . 

There is some buying from retail users all the time, 
but not to any considerable amount. A great deal of 
special order work is in the estimating state at St. 
Louis. Prices have advanced with every indication for 
a further rise. In Kansas City the demand is all that 
could be expected at this season. The market is firm 
all along the line. The dealers believe that prices on 
windows are too low in comparison, with the cost of 
glazed glass and consequently they are contemplating 
an advance. New lists showing an advance on windows 
are likely to be issued at any time. Dealers say that 
another advance on glazed glass is probable. 


The window glass situation has shown a tendency to 
slow up recently, caused no doubt by the inclement 
weather throughout the country. In many, cases buyers 
are holding back to see if the present prices are to be 
maintained. Taking everything into consideration, it 
is a, safe gamble that the present prices will hold, and 
instead of going lower will if anything go higher. 
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LUMBERMEN’S PROGRESS. 


Revolution of Opinion on Drink Question—Pays to 
Be Good—Trade Outlook—Recollections 
of a Southern ‘‘ Holdup.’’ 


I am again back in Ohio and have been here long 
enough for a few reflections on my Arkansas trip. On 
the whole it was a very profitable trip and I am glad 
that I made it for I have made some good friends and 
many pleasing acquaintances, and renewed old acquaint- 
ances with a great deal of pleasure. I am much im- 
pressed with the improved conditions in the lumber 
country as compared with those which prevailed twenty 
to twenty-five years ago. Then I occasionally visited 
in the Michigan lumber regions and was struck with the 
rough class of workmen around the logging camps and 
in the sawmill towns. I really believe there was no more 
wickedness in any city in the entire country at that time 
than there was in Bay City and Saginaw. Of course, 
even then some of the operators saw, to some extent, 
the evils resulting from drink, but there was no such 
thing as convincing any city that it should go dry, as 
it was believed that such a thing would be too great an 
injury to business, but, as I said before, some of the 
farseeing ones recognized the evils even then. 

I remember, for instance, that just before I left Bay 
City on my ‘‘maiden trip,’? my employer (long since 
dead) visited me at my hotel, and among his final in- 
structions he made this remark, which is the only one 
which I remember: ‘‘ Mr, Crawford, when you visit your 
trade and find a man away from his office, find out where 
he is if you ean, and if you find he is over at the corner 
grocery (in plainer language—saloon) make a note of 
it. We don’t want you to drop him for his first offense, 
for he may be over there on business that can not be 
done otherwise, but if he is there when you go the next 
time, cut him off your visiting list for us, for we don’t 
want to sell such a man at all, as it is only a matter of 
time until he is bound to fail and we do not want our 
money tied up in his plant.’’ ; 

Coming as this did from a man of large experience 
and a onetime traveling man, I was much impressed 
with the advice and have found in all the years since 
that his prediction never failed in a single instance of 
the kind. 

It had been an almost universal custom up to twenty- 
five years ago for traveling men to take their customers 
out for an evening and get them pretty well ‘‘tanked 
up’? before trying to do business with them, but gradu- 
ally this custom disappeared, until the time finally came 
when men who drank were in small demand by whole- 
salers, and now this southern trip has shown me another 
phase of this same question. 

While in Wesson, Ark., the home of the Edgar Lum- 
ber Company, I learned that this firm thinks so much 
of good morals and sobriety as an asset in business that 
it has erected a fine church building for the colored 
people, as well as one for the white people, in Wesson. 
And that is not all. I found that this company had built 
a ‘*gospel ear’’ in the woods for the white workmen and 
was building another one for the colored people. The 
cars are 10 or 12 feet wide and 50 or 60 feet long, with 
a seating capacity for 100 or more. They are used as 
schools during the week and for church service on Sun- 
day. Each car is equipped with a good organ and a 
pulpit. One of the members of the company told me 
that it had found it a paying investment, as every man 
‘onnected with either of ‘the churches was a better work- 
nan and did his work more conscientiously than before. 
ut this was not all. I found one member of the firm 
n his place Sunday morning teaching a Bible class and 

elping in every way possible the general good of the 
ommunity. 

In this connection should be mentioned also the great 
ork of Mr. Marbury, of Marbury, Ala., who succeeded 
n getting into the Bible school every man in his town 
ut one, and he moved out of town at last to keep from 
soing. We should also mention the work of another lum- 
rman, R. A. Long, of Kansas City, who has been 
ndowing colleges, building churches, and has finally 
ade a great gift of $100,000 to put his church paper 
i a position where it can do an unlimited amount of 
:ood. The work of these men and that of many others 
eads us to conclude that the lumber trade in general has 
nade a complete change in its moral standing. 

Trade in Ohid looks very bright. Unless something 
shows up later that does not appear now there will be a 
‘bumper’’ of a trade this year. In Wheeling, W. Va., 

lot of figuring is being done and a good trade is 
xpected. The Seott Lumber Company, of Bridgeport, 
Ohio, ean not see a great deal of business in the near 
‘uture right at home on account of the terrible strike 

f tinplate workers, which has paralyzed all business 
there and has almost led to the determination on the 
part of the mill owners to dismantle their plants and 
abandon them entirely. Phil. Bernower, of Canton, Ohio, 
is figuring a lot of bills and has already closed some good 
contracts. 

The winter has been 'so severe that some of the dealers 
have not been able to do much but keep their office 
‘hairs warm and tell stories. I heard a good one the 
‘ther day at Quaker City. Two men were sitting at the 
station watching a man-approaching them who had had 
too much of some ‘‘dry’’ drink and was trying hard to 
travel on each side of the walk at once. Finally, when 
he was still 50 or 60 feet away, a large rat ran out from 
one side of the walk, across in front of him and under 
ihe walk on the other side. The inebriate stopped short, 
stood for a moment wabbling about like a captive bal- 
ioon until the two watchers laughed boisterously, and 
then he proceeded. As he came up to them he said: 
““T know what (hic) you (hic) fellows are (hic) laugh- 


ing at (hic).’’ ‘‘ What is it, John?’’ one of them said. 
‘*Why,’’ said he, ‘‘ you thought (hic) I saw a rat (hic), 
but I (hie) didn’t.’’ 

‘‘Honest eonfession is good for the soul.’’ Since 
writing my letter from Guerdon, Ark., I had a letter 
from Cliff S. Walker, of Cincinnati, who among other 
things says: ‘‘And now at this late day I can, with- 
out fear and with considerable pride, accept the blame of 
being the ringleader of that conspiracy (meaning that 
holdup). In those days I was a piratical railroad man 
representing the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railroad 
in the southern territory, but you will note that I have 
reformed and am now an earnest and hardworking lum- 
berman. My coconspirators were William Eddy Barnes, 
Morris Hayward and Harry Giesy. To prevent any 
chance of our being shot we hid in the toilet rooms and 
threw the crackers from the windows.’’ 

Then Harry Giesy brought another thing to my mind 
that I had forgotten to mention in that connection, and 
that was that he took his meals standing for some days 
after that trip because of certain things that happened 
in a warm reception given him by a self-appointed com- 
mittee of fellow passengers when he returned to his car 
after the train had again proceeded on its way. 

Ohio has had more than 5 feet of snow so far this 
winter, so you can imagine we still are pretty well under 
cover. Then we saw our shadows February 2. 

GrEoRGE H. CRAWFORD. 

Westerville, Ohio, Feb. 20, 1910. 


NATIONAL FORESTS. 


Establishment of New Boundaries Throws Large 
Areas Into Unreserved Public Domain- 
Plans of the Resurvey. 





Early last summer Secretary Wilson inaugurated an 
examination of the national forest boundaries; this work 
was carried on during the summer and fall, under his 
direction, and as a result this new information will make 
it possible to restore to the unreserved public domain 
much land along the edges of, and within, the forests that 
is not suited to forest purposes. Under a plan, which 
has just been approved by President Taft, and following 
recommendations which were sent to him, it has been de- 
cided that the following general policy will be adopted: 

1. Lands wholly or in part covered with brush or other 
undergrowth which protects streamflow or checks erosion 
oa the watershed of any stream important to irrigation or 
to the water supply of any city, town or community, or 
open lands on which trees may be grown, should be retained 
within the national forests, unless their permanent value 
under cultivation is greater than their value as a protective 
forest. a 

2. Lands wholly or in part covered with timber or under- 
growth, or cutover lands which are more valuable for the 
protection of trees than for agricultural crops, and lands 
densely stocked with young trees having a prospective value 
greater than the value of the land for agricultural purposes, 
should be retained within the national forests. 

3. Lands not wholly covered or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, which are located above timber line 
within the forest boundary or in small bodies scattered 
through the forest, making elimination impracticable, or 
limited areas which are necessarily included for a proper 
administrative boundary line, should be retained within the 
national forests. 

4. Lands not wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, except as provided for in the preceding para- 
graphs, upon which it is not expected to grow trees, should 
be eliminated from the national forests. 

A definition of the lines along which action should be 
taken was called for by the fact that reports and maps 
are now in the possession of the department of agricul- 
ture which show the character of the lands and cover 
along the lines of the national boundaries. The purpose 
of the department in securing this information was to 
make possible a correction of the boundaries on the prin- 
ciples now approved by the President, for it has never 
been intended that the national forests should include 
agricultural land or grazing land not suitable for forest 
purposes. Plans for gathering the data were drawn up 
under Secretary Wilson’s direction a year ago, and in- 
structions for going over the 60,000 miles of boundaries 
were issued to the national forest officers last May. Asa 
result, the boundaries can now be more carefully cor- 
rected than has ever before been possible. 

On the whole, the changes which were found to be 
called for are of relatively minor importance, but in their 
aggregate they open to settlement a large amount of 
land. The application of the rules which the President 
has approved will mean the early restoration to the public 
domain of 4,000,000 acres or more of national forest 
land. This is something over 2 percent of the total na- 
tional forest areas. Three-tenths of the forests have yet 
to be mapped. 

Some of the land is suitable for dry land agriculture, 
though the greater part is grazing land. In Idaho, which 
has a large national forest area, about 470,000 acres will 
be eliminated, of which 34 percent is tillable. Elimina- 
tions in similar proportion will be made in a number of 
the other western states which have large amounts of 
land in national forests. 


ee 


BROADER TRADE RELATIONS WITH GUATE- 
MALA 


GuLFPorT, Miss., Feb. 20.—The matter of the opening 
of business relationship between Gulfport and the Re- 
public of Guatemala, Central America, through her ports 
Livingston and Puerto Barrios, has been broached to 
various of the shippers here by a representative mer- 
chant from that country. Briefly, the plan suggested 
entails the barter of pitch pine for different of the 
various products of that country—bananas, rubber ete. 
Although the import facilities here are at present lack- 
ing, it is acknowledged that the construction of the 
necessary warehouses and sheds would not be a difficult 
matter and is one which cannot be longer overlooked. 


UTILIZATION OF PINE WASTE. 


Fiber Boards and Coarse Paper Product—Details of 
Plans for Big Plant at Bogalusa, La.—-Valu- 
able Byproducts of Raw Material. 


Construction work on the plant of the Southern Wood 
Distillates & Fiber Company, to be erected at Bogalusa, 
La., will begin kebruary 1, and it is hoped to have the 
plant ready for operation by July. Its cost probably 
will exceed $250,000, and it will have a floor space of 
ten acres, : 

The company’s principal product will be fiber board. 
From the same fiber stock coarse grades of wrapping 
paper may also be manufactured, but the board will be 
specialized because there is almost limitless demand 
for it in this country and abroad, 

The most interesting and important phase of the new 
industry is the fact that it uses as raw material the 
yellow pine waste that formerly went into slab burners 
or discards. Of all the waste only the sawdust and the 
bark are found wholly useless for treating and these 
are used for fuel. While this curious raw material is 
being treated for reduction-as fiber, the byproducts, 
turpentine and rosin are taken therefrom and saved. 
Sufticient values in these byproducts will be realized, it is 
asserted, to pay a reasonable price for raw material, the 
price of its handling and a fifth, at least, of the manu- 
facturing cost of the board itself. 

At Bogalusa conditions for establishing of such a 
plant are of course excellent. The Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company has there the greatest yellow pine saw 
mill in the world and is under contract to deliver its 
waste to the company’s factory for forty years. It is 
figured that the sawmill company can assemble and de- 
liver cheaply at least 800 cords of waste daily. It re- 
quires about a cord and a fourth of waste to produce a 
ton of board so that a huge daily output will be pos- 
sible. 

The material can be used with equal success in the 
manufacture of all grades of wrapping paper. The 
company has been led to specialize on the fiber board 
on account of the rapidly growing demand for it as a 
substitute for thin sawed lumber in the manufacture 
of all kinds of packing cases and carrying packages. 
It makes a cheaper, better box and through its light- 
ness represents a big saving in freight. There is also 
a large export demand as the problem of proper box 
material is more serious abroad than in this country. 
A firm in the North manufacturing 200 tons of board 
a day does its most profitable business in exporting 
to Japan. 

The company proposes to extend its operations to all 
sections of the South where the refuse supply is ade- 
quate. Several tentative contracts already have been 
made where the operation is to be financed locally, the 
company to receive a royalty on the finished product. 
The board manufactured at all of the plants using the 
company’s patents will be marketed through a central 
selling agency. 

The Southern Wood Distillates & Fiber Company has 
spent several years and a large amount of money in 
developing its process to the point of commercial suc- 
cess. The verdict of the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany in reference to it is fully indorsed by the best ex- 
perts in the manufacture of board and paper who have 
investigated it thoroughly. It makes a complete saving, 
not only of the chemical values in the wood but of the 
wood itself in fiber form, with the byproducts eliminated. 
All of the special equipment has been designed by A. W. 
Handford, of Chicago, an engineer of wide experience in 
this line of work. 

The directors of the company are: 

W. B. Judson, formerly half owner and manager of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, now vice president of the Mutual 
Paper Company, Seattle, Wash. 


C. M. Peaslee, president C. M. Peaslee Lumber Company, 
Dubuque, Lowa. 


Walter C. Wright, proprietor Lumber Trade Journal, New 
Orleans, La. 

Cc. D. Benedict, of C. D. Benedict Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago, Peoria and Hattiesburg. 

G. R. Wright, Chicago, in active charge of the company’s 
business as vice president and general manager. 

C. F. MeLean, Chicago, secretary and counsel. 

A. W. Handford, Chicago, engineer in charge and superin- 
tendent of construction. 


The following summary of plant and equipment is 
furnished : 


The plant will have a daily output of fifty tons finished 
product and also mechanical and soda pulp. 

The site comprises fifty acres of ground and the buildings 
will have an actual floor space of over ten acres. The 
buildings will be of heavy wood and concrete construction, 
excepting the power house and reclaiming system building, 
which will be steel and concrete and absolutely fireproof. 

These buildings are located in the form of a rectangle, 
with fifty feet of space between for fire protection, and with 
the power house as a central unit. 

The power house will be equipped with a battery of Scotch 
marine boilers and 1,000 horsepower in prime movers. This 
power is distributed throughout the entire plant by rope 
transmission. 

The equipment for the machine building is furnished by 
the Black-Clawson Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, consisting 
of.one 106-inch 5-cylinder board machine with seventy dryers. 

The chemical building is fully equipped with rectifiers, 
stills and condensers to care for the turpentine and rosin 
products removed from the wood by steam and mechanical 
pressure. The values secured in this department will more 
than pay the cost of raw material, fuel and wood room 
expense. 

The whole plant will be furnished with the best and most 
improved machinery available and equipped throughout with 
a complete conveyor system, eliminating all handling of 
material during the process of manufacture. 

A very important feature is an unlimited supply of pure 
water from the Bogalusa river, which flows along the south 
boundary of the site. The power for pumping this water 
into a reservoir of 5,000,000 gallons capacity, also for 
lighting the plant and all other electrical needs, is furnished 
by a 100 k. w. direct connected generator. 

A private switch running to all points where raw or 
— products are stored insures prompt handling of all 
material. 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 


_Coming Conventions. 


March 1-5—Northwestern Cement Products’ Association, 
St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn. 

March 2-3—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 3—Northwestern Iowa Retailers’ Association, Sioux 
City, lowa. 

March 8—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico & Ari- 
zona, El Paso, Tex. 

March S—Alabama-West Florida Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Montgomery, Ala. 

March 9—Southern Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen's 
Association, Peabody hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

March 12—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 24—Annua! meeting, North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, Norfolk, Va. 

April 5-6-7—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla. 

April 19-20—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San An- 
tonie. 

May 18—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Subject to change by the board of di- 
rectors. 

June 9-10--National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Hotel Seelbach, Louisville, Ky. 








CHANGE OF DATE OF MEETING. 

EL Paso, Tex., Feb. 22.—The regular meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico and Arizona 
will be held March 8. The Paulhan Aviation meeting 
was to have been held in this city February 25, 26 and 
27, and it had been decided to eall the meeting for Feb- 
ruary 28, which would have permitted lumbermen to take 
in both meetings in one trip. All railroads were to have 
put on a rate of one fare for the round trip with final 
limit of return March 2. 

The subjects to be discussed have not been fully 
decided upon, but the lien law subject will be brought 
up again. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR NATIONAL WHOLE- 
SALERS’ MEETING. 


New York, Feb, 21.—All indications point to a large 
attendance at the annual meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, at Hotel Sinton, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, March 2 and 3. A special car will be at- 
tached to Pennsylvania train No. 7, leaving New York 
Monday, February 28, at 6:30 p. m., and arriving at Cin- 
cinnati, Tuesday, at 1 p.m. Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Cleveland will have special cars and other large cities 
will be well represented. Replies from associations invit- 
ed to be represented show that about seventy-five dele- 
gates from other associations will be on hand. 

The program of the business meetings will include spe- 
cial addresses and discussions by George H. Holt, Chi- 
cago, on supervision of fire insurance rates; by E. E. 
Williamson, of Cincinnati, on transportation questions, 
and by H. T. Wills, Boston, of the National Tariff Com- 
mission Association. A list of good speakers has been 
provided for the banquet Wednesday evening. Thursday 
evening the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati will give a 
smoker and entertainment. President George F. Craig, 
of the National association, has called a meeting of the 
executive committee for Tuesday at 3 p. m., and of the 
trustees at 7 p. m., at the Sinton hotel. 





The Banquet. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 23.—The announcement has 
been sent out by the secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association that the banquet of the 
annual meeting in this city March 2 and 3 will be held 
in the ballroom of the Sinton hotel for the gentlemen, 
at the same time the ladies will partake of a banquet in 
the assembly room, on the same floor. After the dinner 
the ladies will be invited into the large hall to listen 
to the music and the talks by prominent men. The 
ladies of the Cincinnati lumbermen are urgently invited 
to attend. The price of the tickets to the banquet is 
set at $8, which includes the cost of the ladies attending 
also. 





Convention Reports. 


GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MONTHLY 
MEETING. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 23.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Grand Rapids held its monthly meeting and 
dinner last night with a full attendance. An excellent 
menu was served. President F. I. Nichols, of the Nichols 
& Cox Lumber Company, presided at the business session 
which followed the dinner. The most important action 
was that of voting to employ for this year a traffic 
manager, and E. L. Ewing will fill that position. Mr. 
Ewing came from Peoria, Ill., about one year ago and 
is acting in a similar capacity for the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Association. He is an expert in rate and 
transportation matters, and was present at the meeting. 
Milling in transit and other matters were thoroughly 
discussed and will be given close attention this year. 

A resolution was adopted indorsing Fred A. Diggins, 
of Cadillac, as a candidate for president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association at the June convention 
held in Louisville. Michigan has never had a president 
of this important organization and will give loyal sup- 
port to Mr. Diggins. 


OFFICERS OF CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 19.—Officers of the Canadian 

Lumbermen’s Association for this year are as follows: 


President, J. B. Miller, Toronto. 

Vice presidents—John Hendry, Vancouver; D. C. Cam- 
eron, Winnipeg and Vancouver; Alex. McLurin, Montreal ; 
J. C. Brown, Ottawa. 

Permanent secretary—Fred Hawkins, Ottawa. 

Directors—G. C. Edwards and W. H. Rowley, Ottawa; 
J. B. Miller, Toronto; J. C. Brown and H. K. Kane, Ottawa ; 
J. S. Gillies, Braeside; J. J. McFadden, Renfrew; J. D. Tur- 
ner, W. C. Laidlaw and W. A. Firstbrook, Toronto; George 
Gordon, M. L., Cache Bay; H. D. McLennan and Alex. Me- 
Laren, Montreal; W. Power, Quebec; John Hendry, Van- 
couver ; Otto Lachmund, Arrowhead, B. C.; William MeNeil, 
Vancouver; D. C. Cameron, Winnipeg, and W. Cowan, Prince 
Albert. 





PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS MEET. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 19.—The postponed meeting 
of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held Thursday evening, February 17. A reso- 
lution was passed that the association codperate with 
other Philadelphia business organizations in using all 
possible efforts to secure for Philadelphia a 35-foot 
channel in the Delaware. 

Emil Guenther, A. J. Cadwallader and Robert G. Kay 
were appointed to secure a special car to carry members 
and other Philadelphians io the meeting of the National 
association at Cincinnati. 

Robert G. Kay, the association’s delegate at the car- 
stake hearing before the House committee on interstate 
commerce, made his report. 

Several amendments to the bylaws were adopted, and 
one rejected. 

President Underhill appointed the following commit- 
tees: 

Entertainment—William T. Betts, A. J. Cadwallader and 
Ralph Souder. 

_ Membership—Charles J. Coppock, Edmund Pennell, Will- 
iam H. Fritz, H. 8S. Field and Mahlon Kent. 

Railroads and transportation—-Emil Guenther, R. Wyatt 
Wistar and George F. Craig. 

Advisory—Robert G. Kay, J. Randall Williams, jr., and 
Bb. Franklin Betts. 

Delegates to National Wholesale Dealers’ Association—B. 
Franklin Betts, Robert C. Lippincott and the president. 





INAUGURATION OF THE ‘‘WOODPECKERS’ 
TABLE.”’’ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 22.—Members of the Business 
Men’s Club who are engaged in the lumber trade of 
Cincinnati on Saturday last, perfected arrangements 
whereby they will be likely to meet each other during the 
noon lunch hour every day in the week, and, while enjoy- 
ing lunch, talk over affairs in which they are mostly in- 
terested. A special table is set aside in the main dining 
room on the seventh floor, and has been designated the 
‘woodpeckers’ table,’’? at which all lumbermen in the 
mo and their friends will sit down to lunch when at the 
club. 

The inaugural dinner was held last Saturday, Febru- 
ary 19, and was attended by a number of the lumbermen 
members. The occasion was made-one of much jollity. 
Short speeches were made and officers were elected, re- 
sulting in the selection of Lewis A. Doster, secretary of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, as chief game 
warden; B. F. Dulweber and Clinton Crane as assistant 
game wardens, and Col. 8S. Stanberry as sergeant-at-arms. 
All lumbermen and their guests will assemble around the 
‘* woodpeckers’ table’’ daily. 

Those who assisted in the inauguration were Cliff S. 
Walker, T. J. Moffett, John F. Heberger, Max Kosse, E. 
M. Sprague, George Littleford, C. M. Clark, Stuart 
Menzies, Chester F. Korn, B. F. Dulweber, George W. 
Hand, John R. Walker, Will S. Sterrett, Dwight Hinck- 
ley, W. A. Bennett, E. J. Thoman, W. E. DeLaney, Clin- 
ton Crane, Lewis A. Doster, W. J. Eckman, Frank L. 
Scott, Greg S. Stewart and H. J. Pfiester. A number of 
lumbermen who are members of the Business Men’s Club 
were unavoidably absent from the opening dinner. The 
‘*woodpeckers’ table’’ will be a strong rival for honors 
with the famous ‘‘ knockers’ table.’’ 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN IN GET-TOGETHER 
MEETING, 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 21—With an abiding faith in 
Nashville, present and future; confident of the fact that 
Nashville is the hub of the hardwood world; satisfied of 
the efficacy of organization and united effort if you 
want to do things; full of the ‘‘booster’’ spirit, half a 
hkundred prominent Nashville lumbermen, a majority of 
them young men, have perfected plans for the reorgani- 
zation of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Association. The 
meeting was one of social pleasure followed by business, 
Those present were all actuated by one common pur- 
pose—the advancement of the interests of the Nashville 
lumber market and of the individuals, firms and corpora- 
tions which constitute the backbone of that market, which 
make, in fact, the market itself. 

The meeting was held in the main dining hall of the 
Duncan hotel, where early in the evening the lumbermen 
gathered for dinner. The tables were most tastefully 
arranged and ornamented with pretty emblems in the 
form of miniature logs and axes. A sumptuous dinner 
of several courses was served in the usual elegant style 
of the Duncan hotel and all present did full justice to 
the excellent menu. 

The meeting was called to order by Vice President M. 


F. Greene who stated briefly the purpose of the gather- 
ing and appointed A. B. Ransom, W. R. Binkley and 
J. R. McElwaine a committee to formulate a plan for 
reorganizing the local club of lumbermen. While this 
committee was out J. H. Baird spoke of the benefits to 
be derived from an active organization of lumbermen and 
explained concisely the operations of such organizations 
in Memphis, Louisville and Cincinnati. He dwelt upon 
the advantages of individual instead of firm member- 
ship. The Memphis and Cincinnati Clubs are formed 
on the individual membership basis. That in Louis- 
ville is composed of the wholesale men. He said the 
interests of all lumbermen are in a general way identical, 
no matter what branch of business they may conduct. 
He favored meeting at least monthly, suggesting that the 
Memphis plan of midday meetings with luncheons be 
followed. 

Harry Bond was called on ané told some good anec- 
dotes on pioneer lumbermen. 

Hamilton Love expressed a willingness to do his part. 
He declared that Nashville is able to prove the fact that 
it is the principal hardwood market. 

John Denton favored organization. He declared or- 
ganization is essential and highly beneficial to any 
branch of trade. 

A. B. Ransom reported for the committee on plan of 
organization. He declared that Nashville needs a lum- 
bermen’s club. The lumbermen of the city should get 
together, should stand together and let the world know 
what Nashville is. 

Mr. Ransom reported for the committee recommending 
the appointment of committees on organization, nomina- 
tion of officers and on membership. The committee rec- 
ommended that two tickets for permanent officers be 
nominated—a blue and a red ticket. The officers should 
be a president, a vice president, secretary and treasurer. 
Another meeting was recommended for 1 p. m. on the 
third Saturday in March for electing officers. The com- 
mittee further recommended that the membership be 
placed on an individual basis and that the dues be made 
$5 a year. This report was adopted. 

On motion of J. H. Baird an informal discussion fol 
lowed regarding the plan for permanent reorganization. 
Talks were made under this head by A. B. Ransom, H. 
Card, Olin West, W. T. Smith, A. H. Card and J. H. 
Baird. In the brief talks the’ ‘‘booster’’ spirit for 
Nashville prevailed. It was suggested that the member- 
ship should be as broad as possible, including all inter- 
ests connected with the lumber trade. It was shown 
that the Nashville lumber market was in a better con- 
dition than for some time. The value of exchanging in- 
formation was emphasized. It was shown that Nashville 
lumber stocks amount to something like 100,000,000 feet 
now. Memphis firms have small stocks compared with 
Nashville. The necessity for securing the reshipping 
privilege for Nashville was shown. The club should have 
an executive committee with power to act between club 
meetings, and other standing committees for various 
needed purposes. It was suggested, too, that the club 
hear addresses from time to time by men who would talk 
on pertinent topics. The advantages of a credit branch 
were suggested. All should talk and work for Nashville. 

Vice President Greene named the following commit- 
tees as provided for under the plan of reorganization re- 
ported: 

Organization—A. B. Ransom, Charles E. Hunt, Hamilton 
Love, J. S. Denton, A. M. Trice. 

Nominations—S. K. Cowan, Henderson Baker, Olin White, 
H. B. Bond, A. Loveman. 

Membership—A. H. Card, BE. W. Pearson, R. T. Wilson, 
W. A. Binkley, Alfred Faris. : 

On motion of J. S. Denton the nominating committee 
was instructed to report two tickets for officers within 
the next two weeks, the nominations to be reported to the 
membership. 

On motion of Mr. Ransom the membership commit- 
tee was authorized to act on the eligibility of all appli- 
cants for membership. 

On motion of Harry Bond the committees will meet in 
tion was instructed to draft a permanent plan for re- 
organization as soon as possible and report the same to 
the members within two weeks. ; 

On motion of Henry Bond the committees will meet in 
joint session at the Board of Trade rooms at 3 p. m. on 
the first Saturday in March. 

J. H. Baird read a communication asking that Nash- 
ville send representatives to the meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association .at Cincinnati 
March 1-2. J. H. Baird, A. Loveman, Olin White and 
J. 8. Denton were appointed delegates. 

A flash light picture was made of the club after which 
an adjournment was taken, all present having in the 
meantime signed applications for membership in the re- 
organized club. Following the meeting the committee- 
men held a brief conference for a discussion of further 
plans. 

Those present: 

W. F. Greene. c. E. Dews. A. H. Card. 
E. D. Ralston. J. H. Baird. 


J. W. Britton. A. N. Trice. Hamilton Love. 
J. R. Mellwaine. John Eckstein. Cc. L. McConnell. 
E. W. Pearson. H. C. Card. Jos. G. Scheffer. 


L. D. Patterson. W. A. Binkley. H. K. Wharton. 


R. T. Wilson. Cc. V. Bryant. H. B. Bond. 

S. B. Ransom. Henderson Baker. G. H. Cheely. 

BE. M. Underhill. A. Loveman. A. B. Ransom. 
W. T. Smith. L. Frank. Wm. Dunlap. 

J. G. Mellwaine. R. Thrasher. 'T. E. Crittenden. 
Cc. E. Hynt. D. 8. Hutchison. Geo. W. Gilliland. 
J. 8S. Denton. H. P. Patterson. Al C. Faris. 

J. H. Wade. Pp. J. Lovhart. Cc. T. Dews. 

H. M. Greene. J. B. Ransom, jr. M. C. Ewing. 

BE. Bartholomew. Cc. M. Morford. Samuel K. Cowan 
James Kerr. Olin White. 


T. A. Washington. 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF WISCONSIN RETAILERS. 


Severe Weather Delays Opening of Sessions Until Afternoon—Demurrage Question Discussed at Length— 
Code of Trade Ethics Considered—Odd Lengths Described as too Much of a Bargain 
Counter Proposition—Reports of Officers—Entertainment Features. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 23.—The members of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association began gather- 
ing at the Hotel Pfister this morning for their twentieth 
annual meeting with President ‘‘Dick’’ Loomans, like 
General Sheridan, seventy miles away. President Loo- 
mans suffered the fate of many of the members in being 
snowbound at home, at Waupun, by a sudden flurry that 
wrought havoe with railroad schedules in Wisconsin, In 
consequence the crowd was slow in gathering, but by 
afternoon there was a fair attendance. President Loo- 
mans, having started at 5 p. m. the previous day, suc- 
ceeded in reaching Milwaukee this afternoon, and he 
ealled the meeting to order at 3 p. m. He read his 
annual address, as follows: 


The President’s Address. 


It is with great pleasure I extend a hearty greeting to 
you all and welcome you to our twentieth annual convention. 
I hope this last year has been a prosperous and successful 
one for each of you, and that 1910 will prove to be a banner 
year for the retail lumbermen. With the farmers happy 
and their pockets bulging from the proceeds of 1909, I see 
no reason why 1910 should not come up to our most sanguine 
hopes. 

The proceedings of last year’s work will be given you in 
full by our worthy secretary, who has done his work as well 
as a large share of mine, shouldering my duties while I trav- 
cled abroad, and from what I saw there of the lumber busi- 
ness the retail lumbermen of the states may well be proud 
of their method of doing business. In Holland the lumber 
is nearly all imported from our West and Norway, and their 
method of handling it is much inferior to ours. The steam- 
ship I crossed on was built in Belfast, Ireland, but prac- 
tically all the wood in it was American lumber. In Germany 
the government owns almost all the standing timber and 
they sell it to small saw mills that saw and retail it, and 
from our point of view they look like a joke. 

3ut this convention is more interested in things at home. 
‘Since our last meeting this association has won an im- 
portant victory over the two leading railroads operating in 
our state. The state railroad commission has established a 
joint tariff on lumber between points of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and the Chicago & North-Western, 
this joint rate practically equaling the single dis- 
tance rate. This was wholly brought about by the efforts of 
this association, and I think we have cause to feel great 
pride in gaining this point. However, this has been gained 
only by great effort and considerable expense. This ruling 
alone is of enough benefit to each retail lumberman to more 
than compensate him for the money it cost to belong to the 
association; and it is only one of the many benefits we 
derive from our organization, and I sincerely hope that every 
retail lumberman in the state will become a member and 
contribute his share toward the expense instead of sharing 
the benefits at the members’ expense. 

I do not think any retail lumberman in the state of Wis- 
consin should object to paying his share of the expenses of 
an association from which he derives so much benefit, and 
if he is not a member nine times in ten he is not a con- 
tributor. Let me urge that each one of you individually 
exert every effort to bring his nonmember neighbor into the 
association. We all have our troubles, but we would see 
them multiplied a hundred fold were it not for the associa- 
tion. 

The code of ethics adopted at Chicago last June by the 
American Lumber Trade Congress, to which I. was a dele- 
gate, insures justness between buyer and seller, and if our 
members will read it studiously and place their orders ac- 
cordingly and then earnestly strive to live up to it, many of 
the difficulties between retailers and wholesalers will be a 
thing of the past. The code is deserving of your careful 
consideration, for it offers, I think, a happy solution to 
many of your problems. 


The Odd Lengths Question. 


One of the important problems before us, which I hope 
will be discussed fully, is the attempt on the part of the 
lumber manufacturers to compel the trade to accept odd 
lengths whether wanted or not. In twenty years of retail 
lumber experience it has been my policy to keep for sale the 
class of stock and quality demanded by my trade, and I have 
always thought it poor policy to force on my trade an 
article they do not want. After such training it would 
be very hard, indeed, to say to my customers, “Here is a 
certain percent of odd lengths which I will have to insist 
on your accepting, as it is forced on me by the manufac- 
turer.” I, for one, think it would be practically impossible 
to make my trade, especially the farmers, accept such 
arbitrary conditions. I hope this convention will make an 
emphatic protest against such unfair demands. 

I wish to call your attention to the agitation of demur- 
rage laws. We have, as you know, forty-eight hours free 
time for unloading cars. This really means only twenty 
working hours. In looking this up I find that the Michigan 
laws give seventy-two hours free time, or thirty working 
hours. Cars that we get now contain from one-third to one- 
half more than they did a number of years ago, and it is 
practically impossible to unload them now in twenty hours 
with the facilities that most yards have. I think the best 
plan for demurrage is the one known as the “average plan.” 
whereby seventy-two hours free time is allowed and credit 
given for all cars released in less time than that allowed 
by the rules. My friend, Mr. Holmes, is well qualified to 
explain this, and I shall ask him to speak to you on the 
subject later. 

I hope you are all readers of the lumber journals; if you 
are not you are missing your greatest opportunity for ad- 
vancement and the best means of keeping informed on all 
questions relating to your business. You need them. They 
are all working for your interest and should have your 
hearty support. 

In behalf of this association I wish to thank the manu- 
facturer and wholesale friends for their help in preserving 
association a. and for myself it gives me great 
pleasure to here publicly announce my appreciation of the 
work done by the officers and directors who have been asso- 
ciated with me during the last year, and in retiring from 
the office of president of this association. an office which I 
have valued highly, although poorly filled, I wish to thank 
you all for your forbearance and consideration, and bespeak 
for my successor that same kindness and forbearance that 
has made easy every duty of the past two years and every 
service a pleasure. 

I hope that our mecting may be a pleasant and profitable 
one, and I appeal to you all for that earnest and hearty 
support which will make this one, in name and spirit, a 
meeting of the lumbermen, by the lumbermen and for the 
lumbermen. 








The Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Paul Lachmund, of Milwaukee, presented 
his annual report. It discussed the affairs of the asso- 
ciation at length, as follows: 


This being the twentieth anniversary of the association, 
it is but right and proper for me to refer, though neces- 
sarily briefly, to the past history of our organization be- 
fore presenting my report on matters of more immediate 
interest and the events of the past year. 

Pursuant to the call of a self-constituted committee of 
retail lumber dealers, of which C. F. Mohr, of Portage, was 
chairman, twenty-eight dealers assembled in Madison on 
the 25th of March, 1891, “for the purpose of forming a 
protective association to guard against the indiscriminate 
selling of lumber by wholesalers to consumers.’’ A per- 
manent organization was duly effected by the adoption 
of a constitution and bylaws patterned after the constitu- 
tion of the Indiana Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and 
the election of the following officers and directors: 

President—C. F. Mohr, Portage. 

Secretary—T. E. Brittingham, Madison. 

Treasurer—Theodore Huber, Watertown. 

Directors—W. H. Angell, Sun Prairie; E. R. Nichols, 
Whitewater. 

The meeting adjourned to meet again in Madison on the 
4th of June following. At this meeting Alexander E. 
Matheson, of Elkhorn, was elected secretary to succeed 
T. E. Brittingham, who had resigned from the office. The 
association also resolved to affiliate with the United Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumbermen, then comprising the Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri and Kansas, 
Nebraska, Northwestern, Texas, Union of Ohio, and Wis- 
consin Associations of Retail Lumber Dealers. 

At the second annual meeting in March, 1892, President 
Mohr, declining a reélection, was succeeded by H. H. 
Hemenway, of Tomah, now of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
who served until 1895. The presidents subsequently elected 
were: A. C. Dodge, Monroe; W. F. Pierstorff, Middleton; 
Nels Holman, Deerfield; W. F. Kellogg, Grand Rapids; 
L. C. Whittet, Edgerton, and the present incumbent of 
the office, D. J. Loomans, Waupun. Secretary Alexander 
E. Matheson retired from office in 1892, and H. E. P. 
Stanford was appointed in his place, serving until Decem- 
ber, 1898, when he resigned. Will M. Doud, of Stoughton, 
his successor, filled the office until 1897, at which time 
your present secretary was appointed, and now closes his 
thirteenth year in that capacity. 

The membership had by the fall of 1892 already in- 
creased to 127, but gained discouragingly little until the 
year 1897, when the insurance branch was started, which 
feature has unquestionably contributed more than any- 
thing else to induce the dealers of the state to join the 
association in such numbers that at the present time fully 
SO percent of the bona fide retail yards in the state are 
enrolled on our membership list. 

A special invitation to participate in this convention has 
been extended to twenty-three of the surviving charter 
members of the association, of whom sixteen are this day 
still actively engaged in the retail lumber business. 


Achievements of the Association. 


Space and time forbid my following up the history of the 
association more in detail, but in referring back to the 


‘object of the organization, as stated in the call for the 


first meeting, it is quite pertinent to inquire in how far 
the association has succeeded in accomplishing what it 
set out to achieve. That its purpose of educating the 
wholesaler to recognize the moral rights of the retailer to 
the trade of the consumer has been successfully carried 
out is not to be contradicted. The means employed to this 
end were at first somewhat arbitrary, and the records 
of the association abundantly show that they were not 
calculated to promote that spirit of harmony and reci- 
procity which under a change of policy later adopted 
proved far more effective in harmonizing the differences 
trail arising between the two branches of the 
trade. 

But as the association grew and expanded problems of 
no less importance than the elimination of shipments to 
consumers by wholesalers have from time to time sprung 
up and been successfully solved. Prominent among these 
is the establishment of joint rates on lumber over the 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chi- 
cago & North-Western railways, to which our president 
has already referred in his address today. It is further- 
more principally owing to association efforts that the 
retail dealers in building materials are liberally protected 
under the mechanics lien law of today, but paramount to 
any of these achievements we confidently place the suc- 
cessful career of our retail yard insurance feature. What 
this organization has accomplished for the members of 
the association I shall be prepared to show you at the 
meeting to follow the present session. 


The Free Time Rule. 

I shall now take up and review the events of the last 
year, and the business which will demand your attention 
at this meeting. 

The secretaries of retail associations in attendance at 
the meeting of the American Lumber Trades Congress in 
Chicago last summer instructed your secretary to wire 
the Inter-state Commerce Commission as follows: 

“Conference of secretaries and representaives of retail 
lumber dealers’ associations representing 8,000 retail 
yards, urge upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the incorporation in demurrage rules of a limit of seven- 
ty-two hours for unloading lumber upon the standard 
basis of 30,000 to the car, and a further addition of 
twenty-four hours on cars above that standard weight.” 

Notwithstanding the modern type of freight cars are 
of largely increased capacity, and that the railroad rules 
require loading them to a minimum capacity of 40,000 
pounds when loaded with lumber, the National Association 
of Railroad Commissioners is inclined to favor the in- 
dorsement of the forty-eight hours’ free time rule and I 
therefore urge that this meeting appoint a committee to 
present this matter to the railway commission of this 
state with a view to obtaining a rule extending the free 
time for unloading cars to seventy-two hours if of 40,000 
pounds capacity or over. 


Odd Lengths. 


The ultimatum of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association forcing the trade to accept a certain 
percent of odd lengths of lumber, whether called for in 
an order or not, has produced an almost universal pro- 
test on the part of the retail dealers. The board of direc- 
tors of this association, by a resolution adopted at their 
meeting held shortly after the said rule was promulgated 
by the Pacific coast manufacturers, vigorously protested 


against carrying this rule into effect. Similar action on 
the matter was taken by the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau 
of Information at its meeting in December last by adopt- 
ing the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of In- 
formation, believing that they represent the sentiment of a 
large majority of the retail lumber dealers of the country, 
hereby protests against the attempt on part of lumber manu- 
facturers’ associations to compel the trade to accept odd 
lengths of flooring, bevel and drop (or rustic) siding, ceiling 
and finishing lumber as standard lengths; and further 

“Resolved, That the discussion of this matter be made a 
special feature on the program of the annual meetings of all 
retail associations.” 

The discussion of the question at the annual meetings 
of retail associations since held has shown the sentiment 
of the retail dealers in opposition to the rule to be almost 
universal and appears to have had its effect in so far 
that the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association at its 
annual meeting in Spokane the 2nd of this month only 
reaffirmed the adoption of odd lengths as standard in lap, 
or bevel, siding, and otherwise disposed of the subject. by 
saying that ‘‘While we recognize that odd lengths in other 
items must come, we feel that it must come slowly and 
that the time is not yet ripe to adopt it.” The Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association at their meeting in New 
Orleans in January last likewise declined to go on record 
in favor of odd lengths and referred the matter to a com- 
mittee to report thereon at the next semiannual meeting. 

However, we are asked to discuss this matter in a 
spirit of fairness. Conceding for argument’s sake that 
the manufacture of odd lengths of lumber will tend to the 
utilization of material that now goes to waste, we regret 
to find that the proposition of the Pacific coast manufac- 
turers is loaded down with the rule that such odd lengths 
shall be invoiced to the buyer at the measurement of 
the next longer even length. On this part of the proposi- 
tion we feel inclined to agree with the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association ‘“‘that the time is not yet ripe 
to adopt it,’’ and much doubt that the time will ever 
come when a retailer can convince the consumer that he 
is getting all he is entitled to when he is paying for 12 
feet of lumber and receives only 11. 


The Code of Ethics. 


The second meeting of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress convened at Chicago in June last, and after two 
days of earnest deliberations adopted the present code of 
ethics, a copy of which was recently mailed each mem- 
ber of the association. Your president and secretary were 
delegated to represent our association at this meeting 
and are pleased to report that the retail interests were 
accorded due courtesy by the wholesalers and a full rep- 
resentation on the committee appointed to consider and 
report on the various amendments offered to the code 
adopted at the Minneapolis meeting. 

The new code of ethics has been unanimously indorsed 
by every meeting of retail and wholesale associations 
since held, and should also receive the concurrence of 
this association at this time. As it is advisable that our 
association be represented at all subsequent meetings of 
the congress, I recommend the appointment of a perma- 
nent committee of not less than two* members for this 
purpose, 

Handling Cement. 

The enormous increase in the use of cement as a build- 
ing material has naturally led many retail lumber dealers 
to add this material to their stock in trade, and has con- 
sequently created a desire on their part to have the same 
consideration shown them by the manufacturers of cement 
which the lumber manufacturers have already extended to 
them for years past. A movement in that direction has 
lately been started by the dealers of Illinois by the ap- 
pointment of a committee to confer with a committee of 
the American Portland Cement Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to take such action as to them shall seem proper 
to forward and increase the harmony and mutual interests 
of all branches of the cement trade. 

In view of the constantly increasing importance of this 
branch of the building material trade I should advise that 
the members of this association who are handling cement 
or intend to add the same to their stock unite with other 
dealers in masons’ supplies to protect their interests in 
manner similar to the Illinois dealers, and if later found 
practicable, that dealers in masons’ supplies be admitted 
to active membership in this association. 

The absence of any general rule or custom regarding 
the time on which lumber is sold by the retailer leads me 
to suggest that the terms of sale between ourselves and 
the parties to whom we sell be made a topic for consider- 
ation at this meeting. When buying our lumber we know 
for a certainty that it must be paid or settled for within 
thirty or sixty days, but I venture the assertion that 
there are not many among us who can open their ledgers 
and_ single out the account of either Brown, Smith or 
Jones and be sure of its being paid on a certain date to 
help meet the bills falling due. In making a sale insist 
on a day of payment and let this be nearer the day of 
sale than now. Send out statements of account at regular 
intervals and follow the same up with a courteous re- 
minder if not promptly paid. The time of long terms of 
credit on open account is past. Money is plentiful in 
the hands of the customers of the retail lumber dealer and 
you are only depriving yourselves of the use of what legit- 
imately belongs to you by an unnecessary and only too 
often unappreciated leniency, or shall I say carelessness? 

This association has taken an active part in the move- 
ment to promote the creation of a permanent nonpartisan 
tariff commission by delegating our former president, W. 
F. Kellogg, to represent, this association at the Indian- 
apolis convention of the National Tariff Commission As- 
sociation in February last. At this convention resolutions 
demanding the creation of a permanent tariff commission 
by Congress were enthusiastically adopted and duly in- 
dorsed by this association at its annual meeting, on rec- 
ommendation of the committee on resolutions. As Con- 
gress has thus far failed to carry out the intent of the 
Indianapolis convention in full, I recommend that this 
meeting reiterate the sentiments of the members on this 
matter in form of a resolution and that the same be 
transmitted to the congressional delegation from _ this 
state at Washington. In connection with this agitation 
I shall read to you a letter from iler, Racine, 
Wis., chairman of the executive committee of the National 
Tariff Commission Association, which throws some inter- 
esting sidelights on the progress of the movement: 

Mr. Paul Lachmund, Secretary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

My Dear Sir—I thank you exceedingly for your letter 
of February 15 and the statement therein contained that 
your association will give us its moral support; and 
gladly go on record in favor of a tariff commission. 

You say you do not feel that you should have-q rep- 
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resentative upon our general committee for the simple 

we you are not in position to extend us finan- 

cial aid. 

While I would not under any circumstances wish to 
be obtrusive, I beg to submit the following statement : 

Many of the most potent moral and political forces in 
the United States have limited resources, and when 
financial and moral support cannot both be given it may 
well be considered as doubly necessary and patriotic to 
give the moral support—that is, to give what one can 
give fairly and properly. 

Our organization made a great point of securing and 
enjoying the support of the National Grange of about a 
million farmers. Also the Farmers’ National Congress. 
Also Implement & Vehicle National Federation of some- 
thing like 20,000 members, and of very many other or- 
ganizations standing for good government, and for 
progressive business methods. We would be quite as 
unwilling for some of these organizations to make us 
money contributions as we would be unwilling for cer- 
tain other organizations that are very wealthy not to 
make us money contributions. 

Your members are scattered throughout the state of 
Wisconsin, one of the very best in the Union. Your 
giving us that support is also testimony of your ap- 
proval of the stand taken ~ | the majority of our con- 
gressmen as regards the tariff. 

It is wonderful how effort in behalf of good govern- 
ment is making headway. ‘Two years ago we hardly 
hoped to be successful in very many years in getting a 
tariff commission. Even a month ago, when I was in 
Washington, it did not look as though the tariff board 
of three members and only one expert would grow fast 
enough to be really helpful. 

I am just off the trade from Washington, and espe- 
cially delighted to report the President must have, and 
feels sure he will get, an appropriation of $250,000 for 
the use of the board for the coming year, and he has 
very definitely commanded the board to get after the 
tariff in the broadest and most thorough way so that 
we are practically certain, if we hold up the President's 
hands and encourage him, that there will be such tariff 
developments and such conservative, practical, thorough- 
going investigation of the tariff as will make it a busi- 
ness proposition sooner than you and I can realize. 

Because you can not help in money ways, do not fail 
to help in the one which you can readily by giving us 
your indorsement and a representative upon our commit- 
tee with whom we can consult and through whom, with 
your assistance, your membership can be advised of a 
great and splendid business movement infinitely to the 
advantage of your organization and of the people as a 
whole. 

I go to Kansas City Monday next, and unless I have 
to be in New York by the 24th I would be glad to attend 
your annual meeting and, if desired, give what I am sure 
you would find some very interesting information on the 
tariff situation and the prospect to such of your people 
as might be interested. Yours very truly, 

H. E. MILEs, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

Death has again come into our midst and laid its hand 
on two of our most active and loyal members since: we 
met in this place one year ago. Fred Barnett, of Ripon, 
and T. H. Earle,of Darlington. constant and faithful attend- 
ants at our annual conventions, will no longer erliven our 
deliberations with words of cheer and wise counsel. Ap- 
propriate expressions of the sympathy of the board of 
directors of both the Wisconsin Retail Dumber Dealers’ 
and Insurance associations were duly despatched to the 
families of our late. lamented members by your secretary. 
As a further mark of esteem in which the deceased were 
held by their associates. I recommend that the committee 
on resolutions express the sentiments of this meeting on 
the death of the said members by appropriate resolutions. 

The disbursements of the treasurer of the association 
have been uncommonly heavy during the last year. The 
principal increase in the expenditures was occasioned by 
the expenses attendant upon the hearing of our application 
to the railway commission for joint rates on lumber over 
the two main lines of railway in the state, but consider- 
ing that we accomplished our object we ought to feel 
that the money was well spent. The treasurer’s report 
will show a fair working balance on hand, but strict 
economy and prompt payment of members’ dues is re- 
quired to make both ends meet at the close of the fiscal 
year. 

” Legislation—C. F. Mohr, Portage; W. F. Pierstorff, Mid- 
dleton. 

Nominations—W. F. Kellogg, Grand Rapids; L. C. Whit- 
tet, Edgerton; J. S. Fifield, Janesville. 

The report of the secretary was referred to the com- 
mittee on resolutions for consideration of its recom- 
mendations and report. ; 

Treasurer Frank Bodden, of Horicon, in his report 
showed receipts during the year of $4,364.13, including 
a balance of $1,337.26, and disbursements of $2,157.16, 
leaving a present balance of $2,206.97. It was referred 
to the auditing committee. 

Secretary Lachmund read a list of the charter mem- 
bers of the association, as follows: 

Firms represented at initial meeting, Madison, March 25, 
1891: 

W. LU. Angell & Son, Sun Prairie. 
Cc. E. Carpenter, Hartland. 
Morgan Building Co., Reedsburg. 
I. W. Blake & Co., Viroqua. — ‘i 
A. D. Vanderpool & Son, Lodi. 
A. J. Weir, Portage. 
J. E. Zetzman & Co., Fall Creek. 
J. H. Gibbons, Sun Prairie. 
Grinde & Holman, Deerfield. , 
William Hoskins & Co., Cuba City. 
E. Hansen, De Forest. 
W. Wilkes, Marshall. 
L. Woodward, Pardeeville. 
'’. A. Saunders, Milton. 
Watson & Lange, Livingston. 
Rosholt & Selveson, Oconomowoc. 
Hanson, Snider & Co., Kilbourn City. 
Hand & Lawrence, Plymouth. 
Posey & Nichols, Whitewater. 
Minnesota Lumber Co., Beloit. 
W. J. Durham, Plainfield. 
Cc. R. Stein & Co, Madison. 
N. Frederickson & Son, Madison. 3 
Brittingham & Hixon, Madison (and five other yards). 
‘Lheo. Huber, Watertown. 
Prentice & Mohr, Portage. 
W. F. Pierstorff, Middleton. 
Pert & Keeler, Beloit. 


Firms.considered as charter members, having signed the 
call, agreed by letter to indorse the action of the meeting, 


or were represented by proxy: 
Paul Lachmund, Sauk City. 
John Legler, Juda. 
Ph. G. Duerrwaechter, South Germantown. 
Thomas D. Stone, Viroqua. 
Robert Currie, Cambria. 
Cc. H. Eggleston, Fox Lake. 
Cc. Starkweather, Beaver Dam. 
Roedel, Jacobs & Hall, Beaver Dam. 
L. W. Hettinger, Westfield. 
H. M. Johnston, Baraboo. 
J. L. Stewart, Baraboo. 
M. M. Cooper & Son, Merrimac. 
T. H. Earle, Darlington. 


To the twenty-three surviving members of the organi- 
zation of twenty years ago a special invitation had been 
sent to be present at the Milwaukee meeting this year. 
Of these sixteen are still engaged in the lumber business, 

Regrets were read from former Secretary T. E. Brit- 
tingham, of Madison; former President Nels Holman, of 
Deerfield; former President H. H. Hemenway, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Co'o.; C. H. Eggleston, of tox Lake, and 
C. C. Keeler, of Beloit. 

The following charter members of the association were 
present and took seats of honor near the president: 
C. F. Mohr, of Portage; Phillip G. Duerrwaechter, of 
South Germantown; W. F. Pierstorff, of Middleton; 
M. H. Hand, of Plymouth; A. J. Wier, of Portage, and 
J. E. Zetzmann, of Fall Creek. 

On request of President Loomans, Secretary Lach- 
mund opened the discussion of the demurrage question. 
He believed that a continuation of only forty-eight 
hours’ free time for unloading, in view of the increased 
capacity of cars, would be an injustice. He suggested 
that for unloading cars of 40,000 capacity or more 
seventy-two hours should be allowed. The secretary 
reported he had taken the matter up with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the state railroad commis- 
sion. The Interstate Commerce Commission replied, ask- 
ing for further information, saying that the question 
would remain open until July 15. He endeavored to 
induce some member of the Wisconsin railroad commis- 
sion to address the retail lumbermen’s convention, but 
they declined on the ground of official propriety. They, 
however, promised to notify the association when a hear- 
ing would be held, presuming that the association would 
be prepared to present its case. 

Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, by invi- 
tation addressed the convention. He said it was an 
impossibility to unload certain kinds of lumber in forty- 
eight hours, in view of the increased capacity of cars 
and the decreased capacity of labor. He believed the 
association should have a standing delegate to look after 
its interests in this matter. 

President Loomans urged the appointment of a com- 
mittee of two to look after the demurrage question, and 
W. F. Pierstorff, of Middleton, so moved. The commit- 
tee will be announced Thursday. 


THE INSURANCE MEETING. 


The Wednesday afternoon session then adjourned and 
gave way to the annual meeting of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association of Wisconsin, 
with President M. H. Hand, of Plymouth, in the chair. 
Secretary Paul Lachmund, of Milwaukee, presented his 
annual report: 

The Secretary’s Report. 

The chief interest in my report to the members of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association of 
Wisconsin, and its auxiliary, the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Company, for 1909, is centered 
in the financial statement, which is placed in your hands at 
this meeting. 

Comparing the—to us—extraordinarily heavy losses of 
the previous year with the losses of 1909, we have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the favorable showing 
we are able to present. Notwithstanding the net increase in 
deposit, premiums have been disappointingly small, we note 
an increase in the combined assets of the two series of 
close to $6,0U0 over the combined assets of the year pre- 
vious; and increase in the combined surplus of the two 
series of $4,806.33. 

President Loomans announced the appointment of the 
following committees for the convention: 


Resolutions—L. C. Whittet, Edgerton ; 
ring, Milwaukee; Cyrus W. Allen, Berlin. 

Audit—Ray Wilbur, Waukesha; A. J. Barker, Watertown. 

There is no question in the mind of your secretary that 
the slow increase in the amount of insurance annually 
written by the association, is in large measure due to the 
indiscriminate cut in rates by the old line companies. While 
it must be gratifying to us to know that we have by an 
experience ot nearly thirteen years, clearly demonstrated 
that the rates charged on retail lumber yards by the old 
line companies, before the advent of the lumber mutual, 
were excessively high, we now find ourselves confronted 
with the problem of how to meet and avert the discriminat- 
ing practice of some of our competition of writing on retail 
yards in certain localities, at rates which closely approach 
or equal those charged on the least hazardous of all fire 
risks, the dwelling tiouse, and charging double those rates 
on the same class of yards in other localities. 

That this inequality of rates is existing along other lines 


George F. Lueh- 


of risks is apparent from the fact that within the last 
two years several state legisiatures have appointed com- 
mittees to inquire into the reasonableness of the rates 


charged by the insurance companies. A commission ap 
pointed under a law passed by the legislature of Illinois at 
its last session, has been conducting an inquiry into the 
rates charged in that state for several months, and is being 
assisted in their work by the president of the Policy Holders’ 
Union, George H. Holt, of Chicago, and H. B. Saley, the 
secretary. 

As there appears to be good reasons that a similar in 
vestigation be made in this state, I have taken the liberty 
to invite Mr. Hoit to address this meeting, and explain to 
us what steps should be taken to codperate with the cen- 
tral committee on fire insurance supervision, of which Mr. 
Holt is chairman, to obtain figures and data on insurance 
rates prevailing in this state for a basis to secure appro- 
priate legislation to regulate rates, when found arbitrary 
and discriminatory. 

Secretary Lachmund presented comparative figures 
showing the healthy condition of the insurance associa- 
tion. He called attention to a bill introduced in Con 
gress compelling concerns insuring in the District of 
Columbia to do so through resident agents, and believed 
its enactment would be a bad precedent to the states 
and might have the ultimate effect of restricting the 
business of the mutuals to their own states if the states 
adopted legislation of similar character. Secretary Lach- 
mund offered the following resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously : 4 

Wuereas, There is now pending before Congress House 
bill No. 13,862, which bill is designed to amend the insur- 
ance laws applicable to the District of Columbia; and 

WueEkeEAS, Said bill in its present form is liable to jeop- 
ardize the rights of private citizens, copartnerships, corpo- 


rations and associations to indemnify each other by way of 
private contract; and 
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WHEREAS, If said bill in its present form should become a 
law there is grave danger that the same might be used as 
a precedent in state legislation ; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association authorize its board of 
directors to take such steps as said board deems proper to 
memorialize Congress to the end that said bill be amended 
as follows: 

Provided, however, that no provision of this section 
shall be construed as extending to mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, nor to private citizens, firms, corpora- 
tions who seek to provide indemnity among themselves 
from loss by fire or other casualty, by exchange of pri- 
vate contract for protection only and not for profit. 


Cyrus W. Allen, of Berlin, and C. F. Mohr, of Portage, 
the auditing committee, reported that they had examined 
the books of the two companies, the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Insurance Association of Wisconsin and the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company, and found them correct. 

The association authorized a bon-fire when it in- 
structed the treasurer to destroy the canceled vouchers 
in his possession. 

George H. Holt, of Chicago, head of the Policy 
Holders’ Union, addressed the convention in advocacy 
of ‘‘State Supervision of Fire Insurance Rates.’’ 

Mr. Holt said the presence and growth of mutual 
insurance organizations was evidence of evils in the 
insurance business, for they are a protest against such 
evils. He demonstrated that insurance rates are not 
based on loss experience. In Wisconsin in ten years 
losses paid represented but 30 percent of the premiums 
received. In Illinois the losses have constituted 42 per- 
cent. Since the insurance companies claim that the 
rates are based on a 55 percent loss, Wisconsin is entitled 
to a 25-percent reduction on present rates. 

Mr. Holt outlined the organization of the central 
committee, which demands an investigation of present 
insurance rates, with probable ultimate legislation, all 
looking to a reduction of rates and greater equity in 
rates. 


Supplementing his remarks, Mr. Holt said 


The existence of mutual fire insurance companies is a 
practical protest against the abuses which have grown up 
and developed in connection with stock company insurance. 
If we all knew, or believed, that the stock companies were 
dealing fairly and equitably with us as individuals, or as 
trades, or as communities or states, and not taking from us 
any more money than is fairly needed to make the business 
safe and profitable, we would be reasonably satisfied. We 
wouldn't bother ourselves with mutual insurance. 

Our individual experience and that of our mutual class 
organizations have convinced us that the companies are 
charging too much or wasting our money. We can not 
prove our case without having the facts before us. The 
insurance companies claim to have them but refuse to 
reveal them to us. We are entitled to know and are going 
to find out. 

Mr. Gallagher of the Aetna Insurance Company, testify- 
ing before the Illinois State Fire Insurance Committee said: 
“The loss expense of the Aetna goes back ninety years 
and is our private property. We don’t think we ought to 
be required to share that information with a lot of petty 
and mutual companies and Lloyds. No doubt there are 
plenty of them who would be mighty glad to get it, but 
we consider those records our private property.” 

We think they ought to make that experience public, not 
only that company but all other companies. They profess 
to make rates based upon that loss experience, why should 
they object to telling us what that record is and let us 
figure it out. The figures are easily proved, and they will 
tell the story. The states have the right and the power to 
gather those statistics in the interest of the public, and 
we want them to do it, then we will have the facts to talk 
about. We have some facts now, and they are against the 
insurance companies, claims: 

The annual statements of the companies are not being 
published. They show that the companies are receiving a 
far larger income than is required by the standard they 
have set for themselves—all the way from 17 to 30 percent 
too much. That means that premiums should go down 
now—not next year or some other year—but now. 

The loss expense in Milwaukee last year was 36.6 percent 
of the premiums. What became of the other 73 cents? 
They spent it. Very little of it went to increase the re- 
sources of the companies. The state of Wisconsin, including 
Milwaukee, has a 10-year loss record of about 30 percent 
premiums. Has the rate come down in proportion Give 
them all they ask for losses—55 percent of premiums—and 
they should reduce the rates 25 percent immediately on 
that account alone. That still leaves them their 35 percent 
a 5 percent for conflagrations and 5 percent 
profit. hes 

We think this expense item is too high—expenses, com- 
missions and taxes could all be reduced with benefit to the 
business. 

_ Listen to this from the Insurance Post, an important 
insurance journal: 

“Isn't it about time the companies realized that they 
have always lost, and always will lose, by merely butting 
their heads together against the stone wall of prejudice 
and public opinion which they have helped to erect? Dis- 
criminations, rebates, preferred business, relief rules, com- 
petitive rates, excess commissions, absence of information, 
lack of policy in dealing with the public—these are some 
of the things responsible for the present situation. 

“If the companies would correct them they. would help 
themselves and allay the agitation. Essays to prove that 
the business ought to be ,let alone amount to nothing if 
letting it alone means that all the abuses and inconsistencies 
are to continue. If there is something wrong—and what 
insurance man can deny it? the thing to do is to seek ways 
to correct it and to take advantage of public sentiment 
developed to help the business to benefits and betterments 
as well as reforms.” 

Or this: 

“Whatever else the Illinois Fire Insurance Commission 
has accomplished, it has at least been successful in securing 
a lot of house cleaning in Chicago. Fearing an investiga- 
tion of local conditions, a number of agencies have been 
setting within the rules, and the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers itself, has prepared for possibilities by putting an 
end to all competitive rates.” 

_ “Competitive rates in another way of spelling dissemina- 
tion.” You have had experience of the “rule or ruin” 
tactics of the companies in their “competitive rates,’”’ made 
to drive your mutuals out of business. Rates put down 
from $1.75 or $2 to 40 cents to capture the business from 


you. If the $1.75 is a fair rate, what does the 40-cent rate 
look like? 


The following resolution, offered by Secretary Lach- 
mund, was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That we favor the enactment by the state legis- 
lature of a law providing through a state insurance com- 
mission composed of business men not engaged in the in- 
Surance business for the establishing of a hazard classifica- 
tion for insurance risks wherein provision shall be made 
for the classification according to hazard, and the executive 
committee and secretary of this association are hereby au- 
thorized to lend all proper and legal means to the forward- 
ing of efforts for the establishment of such commission. 


The election of officers being in order President M. H. 
Hand, of Plymouth, was unanimously reélected for the 
coming year and the following directors were reélected 
for two years each: W. F. Pierstorff, of Middleton; 
Paul Laehmund, of Milwaukee, and P. G. Duerrwaech- 
ter, of South Germantown. To fill vacancy on the board 
of directors W. F. Kellogg, of Grand Rapids, was 
elected. . 

The same officers will represeit both the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association of Wisconsin 
and the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. 

The constitution was amended to fix the time of an- 
nual meeting on the first day of the meeting of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. At 6 p. m. 
the insurance meeting adjourned. 


THURSDAY FORENOON. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 24.—The attendance of char- 
ter members was increased Thursday morning by W. J. 
Durham, of Ripon, and T. J. Bermingham, of Galena, 
Ill. At the opening of the Thursday morning session 
President Lormans appointed as a permanent committee 
on demurrage Secretary Paul Lachmund, of Milwaukee, 
and L. C. Whittet, of Edgerton. Secretary Lachmund re- 
quested that members supply him with written statements 
of demurrage grievances tor the use of this committee. 





W. T. McGUIRE, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EDWARD SCOFIELD, 


Ex-Governor of Wisconsin, 
Oconto, Wis. 





M. A. HAND, JOHN E. MUNGER, 


Chicago, Ill. 





R. E. MacLEAN, 
Wells, Mich. 


Cc. W. MOLIN, 
Wells, Mich. 


J. 8. Fifield, of Janesville, suggested that the members 
should send in statements of the time required to unload 
ears of certain capacity or containing certain kinds of 
lumber. Secretary Lachmund stated that complaints of 
delayed shipments should be sent to the Car Service Bu- 
reau of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Security Bank building, Minneapolis. The service is 
without charge to the individual members and is borne 
jointly by the associations. 

The code of ethics, as formulated at the Lumber 
Trades Congress in Chicago in June, was taken up for 
consideration. W. F. Kellogg, of Grand Rapids, called 
attention to article 15 of the code, allowing a 5 per- 
centage of degrades and reiterated that many yards had 
no use for such degrades, as he urged at the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin retailers last year. He desired 
to go on record again as opposing any official recogni- 
tion of degrades. 

Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, a member of 
the committee that prepared the code, explained that the 
article was somewhat of a compromise between whole- 
salers and retailers. No two inspectors will agree abso- 
lutely and the 5 percent clause will cover line boards. 


M. H. Hand, of Plymouth, moved the adoption of the 
code and it was unanimously ratified. 

Assemblyman William F. Bray, of Oshkosh, addressed 
the convention on ‘‘ Conservation of Natural Resources.’’ 
Conservation, he said, appeals to the people because they 
think it is an attack on special interests, Likewise, men: 
of wealth suspect that it is based on an appeal of dema- 
gogues. Both are wrong. It is a straight business prop- 
osition. Conservation will stand on its own legs without 
appealing to prejudice or class hatred. 

There are 800,000 H. P. of potential water power in 
Wisconsin, the speaker said, taking up that subject. 
He outlined the sweeping claims of the water power own- 
ers and declared that the people’s rights must be pro- 
tected. 

Discussing the forests, the speaker said the men who 
held the timber had made more in Wisconsin than the 
man who made the lumber. Our forestry situation now is 
not as bad as some think. We must prevent fires. The 
burning of slash, aside from its cost, is a hazardous 
underta..ag. We have a state forest reserve of 324,000 
acres. It ought to ve ten times as much. 

If the staie can grow forests, it should do it. Private 
individuals cannot afford to do it because of taxes. We 
tax our timber every year, and the lumberman is forced 
to cut it. We need a change in our taxation methods. 

The speaker attributed the high cost of living to de 
struction of our natural resources. The high price of 
lumber is due to the fact that forests are depleted and 
farther away. We have been robbing nature, and we 
have got to stop. Conservation is the only remedy. It 
means to set our house in order and live within our 
means. 

Mr. Bray made a great hit with the following summary 
of the reasons given for the high cost of living: 


James J. Hill lays it to high living. 

The insurgents lay it to the tariff. 

The conservatives lay it to demagoguery and agitation. 

The labor unions lay it to trusts, the unemployed and 
immigrants. 

Trusts lay it to the scanty and high price of labor. 

City people lay it to farmers. 

Farmers lay it to lack of harvest hands. 

Temperance people lay it to the liquor traffic. 

Saloon keepers lay it to temperance agitation. 

Shippers lay it to transportation cost and car shortage. 

Railroads lay it to burdensome legislation. 

Patriotic Americans lay it to money spent in and sent to 
Europe. 

Foreigners lay it to high living and speculation. 
Po poor lay it to the idleness and extravagance of the 
rich. 

The rich lay it to poor labor. 

Meat eaters lay it to the butchers and packers. 

Packers and butchers lay it to rigid inspection. 

Vegetarians lay it to grocers and refrigerators. 

Grocers and refrigerator men lay it to pure food laws. 

Mail order houses lay it to the profits of the middlemen. 

Small merchants lay it to the mail order houses. 

Economists lay it to excessive gold production. 

Bankers lay it to the stringency of gold. 

Socialists lay it to the government. 

And the government is about to investigate. 

Following Mr. Bray’s address, and a rising vote of 
thanks to that gentleman, the convention took the usual 
noon recess. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 24.—The Thursday afternoon 
session of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation took up the cement. question. Secretary Lach- 
mund referred to its importance and introduced George 
W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers and Builders’ Supply Association. Mr. 
Hotchkiss told how the retail lumber and masons’ sup- 
ply associations in Illinois had been combined, with 
a membership of 700. He declared the cement manu- 
facturer needs the same education that has been given 
to the lumber manufacturer and wholesaler in regard 
to what is ethical. He must be shown that he can’t 
sell to the dealer and then solicit the business of his 
customers. 

Digressing somewhat, Secretary Hotchkiss told the 
dealers not to let the mail order houses undersell them. 
Speaking of odd lengths, he called attention to 
the action of the Illinois association demanding what 
it buys and denouncing a forcible sale of odd lengths. 
He admitted they were in the best grades, although 
sappy; but, if a dealer can’t sell them, what’s the use 
of buying them? The matter of odd lengths was then 
referred to the committee on resolutions. 

Mrs. J. D. Young, of La Crosse, of the J. D. Young 
Lumber Company, on request addressed the conven- 
tion on the subject of odd lengths. She said odd 
lengths were too much of a bargain counter proposition. 
Women who have the bargain counter habit buy many 
dollars’ worth of stuff for which they have no use. 
The dealer would find himself in much the same posi- 
tion. She believed that the western manufacturers 
should devote as much attention to sawing their widths 
properly as they do to trying to force odd lengths on 
the trade. 

Mrs. Young also discussed mail order competition 
and demurrage. She did not believe anybody could 
unload the average car of lumber in forty-eight hours. 
She urged agitation of the slow deliveries by the rail- 
roads. 

Mrs. Young was warmly received. She is a real 
lumberwoman, being the owner of six yards. 

C. F. Mohr, of Portage, declared that he, like many 
other lumbermen, did not pay any demurrage. He had 
told the railroad people he wouldn’t pay it and now 
they don’t come around any more. 

Discussing collections, President Loomans said the 
fault was not the farmer’s but the dealer’s. It is a 
matter of education. If the dealer is foolish enough 
to let his money lie in the farmer’s hands, the farmer 
is wise enough to let him. 

Mrs. Young scored heavily on the president when 
she replied that it is pretty hard to start a kinder- 
garten on small capital. 
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Frank Bodden, of Horicon, said the statement that 
many dealers do not pay demurrage was astonishing 
to him. The railroads had told him that failure to 
eolleet demurrage would practically be considered a 
rebate. ‘‘Maybe,’’ said Mr. Bodden, ‘‘I have been 
the victim of a bluff.’’ 

C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, Ill., said the less said 
about demurrage the better. Mr. Mohr disagreed. He 
insisted it is getting easier to avoid the paying of 
demurrage. Mr. Ketridge said a railroad agent had 
told him that if he enforced all the rules laid down for 
him by the railroads he wouldn’t hold his job thirty 
days. 

A. D. Hiles, of Palmyra, related his personal experi- 
ence in the matter. C. W. Allen, of Berlin, opposed 
the plea of Mr. Ketridge that the demurrage discussion 
should be smothered, and said the dealers would wel- 
come a complete understanding of the demurrage mat- 
ter. He welcomed publicity and said he was ready to 
pay demurrage if he owes it. 

D. F. Clark,.of Minneapolis, Minn., said since the 
passage of the reciprocal demurrage law in Minnesota 
the railroads had not been so prompt in urging the 
collection of demurrage. ‘There is no question that 
they ean collect if they so desire. 

George W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, said he had ad- 
vised his members to unload cars as quickly as possible 
and send any complaint to the secretary. The railroad 
cannot collect without suit and they do not desire petty 
litigation. 

The president called on N. E. Holden, of Danville, 
Ill., president of the Illinois Lumber Dealers & Build- 
ers’ Supply Association. He described a personal ex- 
perience in which a railroad seized a car of his for $1 
demurrage and he took the case clear to the appellate 
eourt. The court sustained him. The Illinois supreme 
court has since held that demurrage is a debt and ean 
be collected by law. 

Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, secretary of the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, also dis- 
cussed the demurrage question. Mr. Holmes said that 
President Loomans’ difficulty in getting to the present 
convention was an argument in favor of a summer 
convention, such as Michigan will hold this year. He 
invited the Wisconsin members to come to the summer 
meeting in Detroit in July. He suggested a boat trip 
from Chicago and Milwaukee. 

Assemblyman L. C. Whittet, of Edgerton, three-time 
president of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, delivered an address on ‘‘State Guaranty 
of Bank Deposits.’’ He pointed out the chief defects 
in the Oklahoma deposit guaranty law, the only on 
now actually in effect, and the guaranty scheme in 
general. He declared, in response ta a question, that 
Wisconsin has the best banking laws of any state in 
the Union. 


Seven Weeks Among the Shingle Mills. 


George W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Union Lumber Dealers & Builders’ Supply Association, 
read a paper on ‘‘Shingles.’? He expressed the opin- 
ion that the West Coast Manufacturers were trying to 
make a good shingle. He described the manufacture 
of shingles in the West as follows: 


I found that shingles were made in two-classes of mills: 
First, in machines using nothing but split blocks. In many 
mills these blocks are sawed from logs with drag saws 
located at the end or first floor of the mill and the blocks 
snlit with an axe after first splitting off the bark and sap. 
These mills give nearly 100 percent of straight grain shin- 
gles. Second, combination mills. where lumber is sawed 
and if the log has a rotten butt the lumber is sawed as long 
as it is sound and then a 6-inch flitch is taken off and turned 
over to a butting saw to be cut into shingle lengths; this 
naturally gives a larger proportion of bastards. 

Taking a 16-machine mill as an examnle: The machines 
are set in a row on the second floor. Eight of them will 
he set to ent six shingles to 2 inches, the other eight to cut 
5 to 2 inches. An endless chain runs in front of the row 
of saws and a man at the end sorts the blocks and places 
them on the chain. If a block appears to be free from 
knots, shake or rot it is sent along to the 5 to 2 machines. 
where it is likely to cut 90 to 95 percent clears. If it is a 
coarser block, it is stopped at the 6 to 2 machines. The 
shingles are trimmed by the knotter or edger and dropped 
into bins In the packing room, each thickness having its own 
bins. In the 6 te 2 nothing but stars are made in most 
cases and everything that the holt makes in clears and 
10-inch butts is packed together in the bunch so that it fs 
expected that 60 to 80 percent will be clears and the bal- 
ance 10-inch butts. this making the *A* shingle. In the 
bolt mills the heart with its knot as well as the sap being 
chopped off the bolts should run 90 to 95 percent clears, 
while hidden defects will reduce the pereentagve and the 
loss. if eanal to a 10-inch bntt, goes into a 5 to 2 star. 

The bolt mills are largely supplied from timber ent from 
the high stumps which were formerly left in the entting of 
logs when platform cutting to get rid of the swell butt left 
stumps of five or more feet above the ground, from which 
three or four shingle ents can be obtained. 

The packers expect to put up from 60.000 to 70.000 a day. 
or 240 to 280 bunches in ten hours. say a bunch every two 
and one-half to three minutes. The rule is that clears 
must be clear. but In packing so fast it is imnossible for a 
packer to examine every shingle carefullv and a 4 percent 
variation is allowed in the inspection. but even then the 
inspector can not stand over the packer. and in his absence 
the packer is more intent on his 8 or 9 cents a thonsand 
than on a strict compliance with the mill rules. and to 
offset this the grading rules to the buyer allow of slight 
defects up to 20 percent. 

The grading association is comprised of county or district 
organizations. In each of which there is a head inspector 
and enough assistants to divide the mills so as to give each 
inspector eight or ten miils which he is exnected to visit 
ence or more each dav at irregular honrs so that the packer 
does not know when to .exnect him. On reaching a mill he 
watches the packing of the bunch then in#rogress. criticizing 
and educating the packer: then he turns to some of the 
bunches which have been nacked during his absence and 
examines each shingle in the bunch or bunches, measuring 
and noting all defective shingles. however slight the defect. 
and if the packer is not up to better than the 4 percent of 
the rule for packing. the association brand is taken from 
him and from the mill until competent packers are secured. 
When he gets through the inspector leaves a_ certificate 
with the proprietor. givine the name of the packer. the 
grade of the shingles. the defects under the heads of thick- 
ness, onenings, length, wedges or bevels. knot and worm 
holes, shims, narrows. saps. stub shots, flatgrain, rots, num- 
ber of inches off grade and percent of offgrade. A copy of 


this is left at the mill, a copy at the county office and one 
sent to the central office, so that three records are kept of 
the standing of each packer and his competency established, 
or the order goes that he must be discharged. A proposition 
is now pending among the combination mills to establish a 
separate organization, which, to my mind, is a mistake. 
There are already enough brands and there should be but 
one inspection system. ‘The present grading association has 
adopted the stamp known as the purple brand, and making 
due allowance for the frailties in rapid packing it is_be- 
lieved that the purple brand signifies a shingle which shall 
at least be free from over 20 percent imperfections, and it 
is believed that with the care which is being taken that 
even of defects as high as 2U percent two-thirds if not all 
are of a character which a carpenter would not reject in 
laying a roof. It is the endeavor to give a shingle in clears 
or stars which shall in all cases be suitable for a roof, even 
if it has some small defect. If a shipment of the purple 
brand is found not to be up to a 20 percent defective, it is 
the policy of the grading association to make good the 
deficit and charge it to the mill. I found in examining from 
fifty to sixty mills that the packers and sawyers were much 
interested in the new move, but as the actual cost of stars 
is from $1.65 to $1.75 a thousand and of clears from $2 
to $2.12 at the mill, it will be appreciated that Coast sales 
on the basis of $2.05 to $2.10 can not yield a very great 
profit to the manufacturer, who in the endeavor to make a 
reliable brand must sacrifice many shingles which he under 
old customs was in the habit of packing. It is the duty of 
the retailer to encourage the better packing at such an 
advance over the price of careless and indifferent work as 
shall encourage the shingle makers to put up the reliable 
brand which they will warrant to be worth the advanced 
price. You may be offered shingles at a few cents less than 
the inspected brand of the Shingle Grading Association, but 
it seems to me that if a dealer consults his own best inter- 
ests he can better afford to pay a little more for an in- 
spected and guaranteed article, which costs the maker more 
in timber and in packing. If the grading system is to be- 
come permanent it must secure the patronage and encourage- 
ment of the retail lumber dealer. 


The meeting then adjourned until tomorrow. 
{Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 24.—R. J. Menz, of Seattle, 
Wash., held the close attention of the convention this 
morning during a most interesting talk on lumber 
topies of general concern, which was received with the 
heartiest approval. Mrs. 8. J. Proctor, of 8. J. Proctor 
& Co., Areadia, proved herself one lumberwoman who 
knows the lumber business by her able discussions on 


the subjects of mai] order business, odd lengths and 
collections. The lumber trust came in for discussion, 
led by Secretary Paul Lachmund, followed by talks by 
various members on investigation, terms of sale, uni- 
form order blanks and duties of members. Secretary 
Lachmund read letters of regret from H. M. Johnson, 
of Baraboo, a charter member of the association, and 
L. E. Fuller, of Chicago, whose attendance this year 
was prevented by a fractured ankle. A proposal was 
made by a member of the association to admit dealers 
in masons’ supplies to membership in the association. 
A warm discussion followed this proposal, one line of 
opposition being that the lumber dealers might lose 
their identity in the association. No action was taken 
and the matter will be referred to a special committee 
to be appointed tomorrow. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT. 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Feb. 24.—The annual banquet of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held this evening in the fern room of the Hotel Pfister, 
the scene of several successful events of the past that 
have been enjoyed by the Wisconsin lumbermen. An 
elaborate menu was enjoyed, followed by the following 
vaudeville program : 

Kelley Bros. Trio. 
Bert Brown, 
In Parodies. 
Miss Sarah Schneider, 
Soprano Solo. 
: Prof. Robert Henderson, 
Ventriloquist, with His Wooden Family. 
Miss Helen Schultz, 
Contralto Solo. 
Kelley Bros. Trio, 
Typical Songs. 
Miss Sarah Schneider, 
Soprano Solo. 
Mr. Eugene P. Licher, 
In His Pocket Edition of Magic. 
Miss Helen Schultz, 
Contralto Solo. 
Kelley Bros. Trio. 








NORTHWESTERN LUMBER & SASH & DOOR SALESMEN MEET. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 23.—The thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association this year took the form 
of a dinner served at 6:30 p. m. at the Hotel Pfister. 
The dinner was followed immediately by the business 
meeting. President W. E. Priestley, of Milwaukee, pre- 
sided, and in his opening address said that the attend- 
ance of sixty-five was sufficient demonstration of the 
sueeess of the new plan. This meeting, following closcly 
the similar large meeting of the Michigaa and Central 
associations of salesmen showed that the salesmen’s 
organizations this year are more than usually active and 
that their members are taking a lively interest in their 
affairs. s 

President Priestley referred to the value of the funeral 
benefit plan and also urged the salesmen to assist the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, simul- 
taneously in session in Milwaukee, in increasing its n:em- 
bership and reclaiming the backsliders. He paid tribute 
to Frank N. Snell, of Milwaukee, as an entertainer. and 
to L. E. Fuller, of Chicago, for his faithful attendance 
at the association’s meetings. The fracture of his ankle 
kept Mr. Fuller away this year, the first meeting of the 
organization he has missed. ; : 

The following applicants for membership were unani- 
mously elected: 

eo H. Schoenhofen. Marshfield, R. Connor Co. 

William Kelley. Madison, Collins Bros. Tbr. Co. 

Joseph S. Evans. Sparta, Segelke & Kohlhaus Mfg. Co. 

Ray R. Dalton. La Crosse. Segelke & Kohlhaus Mfg. Co. 

Joseph A. Bruett, Milwaukee, Republic Lbr. Co. 

Tames T.. Fraser. Milwaukee. Pine Lbr. Co. 

James H. O’Melia, Rhinelander. Conro Lbr. Co. 

Ernest R. Moore, Rhinelander. Danielson & Pierce. 

George A. Hoene. Chicago, Fdward Hines Lbr. Co. 

William A. Smith. Oconto, William A. Smith. 

Glenn W. Priestlev, Milwaukee. W. FE. Priestley Lbr. Co. 

Bert Joseph. Madison. Cream City Sash & Door Co. 

George W. Smith. Madison. George W. Smith. 

©. W. Molin. Wells, Mich.. Stenhenson Co. 

HW. BE. Christianson. Chicago, Christianson Lbr. Co. 

Lov Du Plain, Rockford. 11... William Buchanan. 

rf. L. Conrov. Oshkosh. MeMillen Co. ; 

tobert K. Mann, Milwaukee, Forster Lbr. Co. 

Secretary Robert Blackburn, of Milwaukee, read a 
number of communications. One from Jay L. Peck. of 
Indianapolis, Ind.. secretary of the National association, 
urged representation at the national meeting in Chicago, 
to be called. 

A. B. Wastell, of Portland, Ore., secretary of the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, asked the coéperation and assistance of the asso- 
ciation in establishing as a eustom the marketing of odd 
lensths. No action was taken. 

Brief addresses were made by the newspaper men 
present, including Douglas Malloch and W. R. Carnev, 
of Chicago; J. S. Hayden. of Minneapolis. Minn.; ©. H. 
Ketridge, of Evanston, Tll., and J. E. Gatewood, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The election of officers resulted in the unanimous selee- 
tion of the following: 

President—S. W. Chambers, Stanley 

Virst viee npresident——Charles Silbernagel, Madison. 

Second vice president—-W. LL. Rartholomew, Reloit. 

Secretary and treasurer—Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee 

CG. B. Boutelle. of Edgerton, and Frank N. Snell, of 
Milwaukee, escorted the new president to the chair. * 

The funeral benefit was discussed at Jength. It was 
stated the association has 130 members. There is a 
present balance in the fund of $134. It was decided to 
admit members to participation in the fund for $2 and 
to assess $1 thereafter if sufficient members pay up 
to maintain a balance of $100. 


The president appointed as delegates to the National 
association, P. F. Ahrens, of Chicago; E. Deschamps, of 
Chicago; C. 8, Corse, of Chicago; S. W. Chambers, of 
Stanley, and Robert Blackburn, of Milwaukee. 

On motion a vote of thanks was extended to the Hotel 
Pfister for its courtesies and a telegram of sympathy 
was ordered sent to L. E. Fuller, of Chicago. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. Besides the new members those in 
attendance at the dinner were the following: 


W. H. Collins, Madison, Collins Bros. Lbr. Co. 
T. A. Bruett, Milwaukee, T. A. Bruett. 
I’. L. Johnson, jr., Chicago, Smith & Johnson. 
C. B. Boutelle, Edgerton, Edward Hines Lbr. Co. 
S. W. Chambers, Stanley, Northwestern Lbr. Co. 

H. H. Lane, “eo Iowa, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co. 
W. T. McGuire, Milwaukee, Rietbrock Land & Lbr. Uo. 
R. F. Hodges, Milwaukee, R. F. Hodges. 
Cc. 8. Corse, Chicago, A. S. Badger Co. 
Earle Randall, Des Moines, lowa, Southern Lbr. Co. 
Cc. W. Hill, Milton Junction, W. G. Wheeler. 
August C. Ebenreiter, Kewaskum, Brittingham & Young Co. 
G. H. Bulgrin, Madison, Brittingham & Young Co. 

A. C. Quixley, Chicago, Brittingham & Young Co. 

H. B. McArthur, Beloit, jobber and commissioner. 
John E. Munger, Chicago, the Foster-Munger Co. 

S. Walker, Milwaukee, Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 

S. G. Staples, Chicago, Tremont Lbr. Co. 

F. C. Bissell, Milwaukee, F. C. Bissell. 

Henry A. Ahrens, Chicago, True & True Co. 

Peter F. Ahrens, Chicago, True & True Co. 

W. L. Bartholomew, Beloit, Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co. 
M. P. McCullough, Schofield, Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co. 
kk. A. Frederickson, Madison, Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co. 
R. W. Schellenger, Milwaukee, Yawkey-Bissel Lbr. Co. 
D. C. Wilson, Aurora, Ill., Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co. 

Cc. F. Rea, Arbor Vite, Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co. 

I. A. Neufeld, Green Bay, E. A. Neufeld. 
. Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee, Robert Blackburn. 

W. E. Priestley, Milwaukee, Priestley Lbr. Co. 

C. P. Tinkham, Milwaukee, C. P. Tinkham. 

N. Gregersten, Chicago, Great Southern Lumber Co. 
Paul H. Knoelk, Milwaukee, Cream City Sash & Door Co. 
W. E. Allen, Milwaukee, W. BE. Allen Co. 

Frank N. »snell, Milwaukee, Frank N. Snell. 

George W. Mason, Rhinelander, Mason-Donaldson Lbr. Co. 
A. B. Carson, Lac du Flambeau, Flambeau Lbr. Co. 

A. H. Ruth, Appleton, G. W. Jones Lbr. Co. 

T. G. Weiss, Madison, Crossett Lbr. Co. 

D. J. Collins, Odanah, J. S. Stearns Lbr: Co. 
D. McLean, Chicago, Paxton & Lightbody Co. 
Cc. E. Conklin, Chicago, Paxton & Lightbody Co. 
P. T. Newhouse, La Crosse, P. T. Newhouse Lbr. Co. 


SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON MANUFACTURB- 
ERS MEET. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 19.—The Southwestern Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association met February 
11 in the Elks Club rooms. The meeting was called for 
the purpose of hearing the report of the corporation tax 
committee appointed to look up the law and show the 
proper way for corporations to report. The committee 
reported and a uniform report blank will be sent to each 
member. 

Mr. Babcock, of the Information Bureau of Seattle, 
was present, and gave some valable hints as to the best 
manner of handling a similar bureau proposed for this 
part of the state. In the absence of the president of 
the association, no committee was appointed, but the mat- 
ter will be referred to the president, who will announce 
his appointment later. 

There was also considerable discussion of the em- 
ployers’ liability question which has been vexing millmen 
a long time. Manufacturers and unions are getting to- 
gether with a view of establishing a satisfactory basis 
on which to work, and dispense with the questionable tac- 
ties of unethical lawyers. 

A number of other matters were discussed, but no 
further committees were appointed, and the meeting ad- 
journed to take up matters with further detail when 
President Riggs could be present, 
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LUMBERMEN’S WEEK AT PORTLAND. | 


Annual of the Western Retail Association One of Two Important Events — Compromise Solution of the 
Odd Lengths Question— Californians Join the Association—Comprehensive Addresses on Live 
Topics—Past and Future as Reflected by the Secretary’s Report—Attitude on Terms 
of Sale—Features of a Sumptuous Banquet — Manufacturers as Hosts. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 17.—Another successful conven- 
tion of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association has 
passed into history. 
Again have the lumber 
manufacturers of Or- 
egon, and Portland in 
particular, acted as hosts, 
and in doing so sustained 
their reputation for 
hospitality. The seventh 
annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, which 
concluded last night with 
a big banquet at the 
Commercial Club, will 
long be referred to as 
one of the best meetings 
ever held by that organ- 
ization. 

The convention just 
closed was in many ways 
of marked interest. In 
the first place, although 
strictly a convention of 
retail lumber dealers, upon invitation many manufac- 
turers and wholesalers were present, took part in the 
discussions and manifested a keen interest in the pro- 
ceedings. It served to bring the different branches of 
the trade closer together, and the discussions led to 
a better understanding of the problems that are to be 
found in the different phases of the trade. 


Odd Lengths Settled. 


The odd lengths question, as it is now commonly 
called, was one thing that brought to this meeting a large 
attendance of manufacturers, as well as retailers, for 
keen interest was manifest in it, and it was known that 
there would be interesting discussions of this subject. 
It was this one thing that brought the two branches of the 
trade closer together, and gave each an insight into the 
troubles of the other, with the result that the anticipated 
clash over odd lengths did not materialize in a serious 
way, and after a long heart-to-heart talk a solution of 
the entire matter was found in a compromise. The man- 
ufaecturers tacitly admitted that they were in error in 
seeming to force odd lengths on to the retail trade wheth- 
er it wanted them or not, and without consultation, and 
the retailers in the same way agree now not to oppose odd 
lengths but to do what they can to bring them into com- 
mon use during the next six months, during which time 
they are to be furnished them by the manufacturers with- 
out eost for the odd footage, and atter that will not op- 
pose the odd lengths, for if they don’t like them, and 
want even lengths, they have found that they can get 
them from the mills by paying extra for the specified 
lengths. This whole question, which promised to stir up 
so much trouble, really worked out satisfactorily to all 
coneernéd, and there was not a manufacturer or retailer 
who wes at the meeting but who has not now a much 
better idea of the troubles to be found in all parts of 
the lumber trade. and likewise a feeling of tolerance for 
the ‘other side.’’ 

It was a spirit of ‘‘get together’’ that pervaded the 
meeting. It was held: at the home of the manufacturers, 
and as a result they were well represented at the meet- 
ing, and the fraternalizing that resulted, although not on 
record in the minutes or proceedings of the meeting, will 
bear excellent fruit'in the coming years. 


California in the Fold. 


Another feature of the ‘convention was the attendance 
on the part of a delegation of retail lumbermen from 
California for the first time in the history of the organ- 
ization, and the decision of the association to admit Cali- 
fornia to the territory embraced by the association, which 
now includes Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Nevada, western Wyoming and California, making it in 
area embraced, though not in membership, the largest 
association of retain lumber dealers in the country. To 
bring about greater interest among the retail dealers of 
California in the association it was decided to hold the 
next annual meeting in San Francisco, in February of 
next year. This is a material victory for the association 
idea. The lumbermen of California, in all branches, have 
never affiliated in any way with the lumber associations 
of the country, or had any representative organizations 
of their own. In association work California is years 
behind the times, and is only now beginning to awaken to 
this fact. Its lumber manufacturers are not banded to- 
gether in any state-wide organization, though there is 
now under way a prospective organization of timber own- 
ers, and its retailers have heretofore only had local or- 
ganizations in several different sections. From the early 
history of lumbering on the Pacific coast, covering a 
period of over sixty years, the lumbermen of California 
have felt that they were in a measure isolated and could 











take care of themselves without any assistance or advice 
from their neighbors in other states. Behold; now a new 
era is dawning, and the retailers of California are coming 
into the association fold. 


Eastern Association Dignitaries Present. 


All day Sunday, and Monday forenoon, dealers arrived 
in Portland from all over the western country, and by 
the time for first session Tuesday afternoon the attend- 
ance was large. The Portland hotel was the headquar- 
ters, and its lobby was thronged. The meetings were held 
directly across the street, in the big convention hall on 
the top floor of the Marquam building, making it very 
convenient. In addition to members from every state 
represented in the association, a delegation was present, 
and among them those of two eastern associations, con- 
sisting of Secretary W. G. Hollis, E. G. Flinn, vice-presi- 
dent, and Charles H. Ross and Ralph Burnside, former 
presidents, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, and ‘‘Mint’’ Johns, of Sedalia, Mo., 
and E. C. Robinson, of St. Louis, Mo., both former pres- 
idents of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Assocition, of 
Kansas City, Mo. John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, that valiant champion of odd lengths, from the 
‘‘opposition’’ standpoint, would also have been present, 
but illness in his family prevented. 


Old Standbys on Hand. 


The old war horses of the Western association were 
present in full force. Secretary A. L. Porter, with his 
usual foresight and precaution, had all arrangements 
carefully attended to in advance, and at the meeting he 
was a silent force behind the breastworks. Then there 
were George E. Merrill, the worker and former president ; 
Tim Healy, the ‘‘human zepher from Montana;’’ C. B. 
Channel, of Twin Falls, Ida., the vice president; J. M. 
Flint, of Bozeman, Mont.; F. H. Hilliard, of Pocatello, 
Ida.; U. K. Swift, Seattle; J. H. Dunlop, the new presi- 
dent, from Cascade Locks, Ore., and many others, among 
whom should be included F. E. Robbins, of Ritzville, 
Wash., for who ever heard of a convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association with him absent? To 
these had to be added this time the delegation from San 
Francisco, the San Joaquin and the Sacramento valley 
organizations in California. In every way, it was a well 
rounded out convention, and one that reflected credit on 
the officers who had arranged it, and on the spirit among 
western lumbermen that made it possible. 

The first session of the convention was called to order 
shortly after 2 o’clock Monday afternoon by the vice 
president of the association, C. B. Channel, of Twin Falls, 
Ida., who presided over the meeting, former President Z. 
E. Hayden having recently resigned that position to go 
into the wholesale lumber business. 

Vice President Channel introduced Rev. W. J. Hindley, 
of Spokane, chaplain of the association, who delivered 
the following invocation: 


Invocation. 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that Thou hast 
given us our tives and health and this great country where 
so much is to be done as the star of the empire moves 
steadily westward; we ask Tby blessing upon the men who 
are assembled here at this time to deliberate concerning 
their responsibilities for the commerce, industry and devel- 
opment of this great country; we thank Thee for the fel- 
lowship of these strong minds and manly hearts and earnest 
spirits; we thank Thee for the type of men who stand for 
fairness and justice, who desire to pull together and to 
build together in the great affairs of our western com- 
munities; we ask Thy blessing upon these men assembled 
at this convention; may they arrive at their plans and 
policies relative to their own enterprises, by which the 
conservation of. the finest and largest interests which they 
represent will be effected, and the rejection of friction in 
administration be possible, and that benefit of the uplifted 
spirit be felt; we ask Thy blessing upon the convention city 
where we are assembled: as we enjoy its hospitality may 
we cement the bonds ofe unity and be strengthened and 
helped so that we may live our own lives more worthily and 
render our services more sincerely. Hear us, then, in our 
opening invocation; and in the graciousness of spirit and 
the large mindedness which overlooks small and petty things 
we desire the largest and best for ourselves, our friends and 
our neighbors. May this spirit characterize the deliberations 
of this assembly, and may we live our lives for Thy honor 
and glory. Amen. 


Welcomed by President Wentworth. 


Lloyd J. Wentworth, of Portland, president of the Ore- 
gon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
welcomed the retailers to Portland on behalf of the Ore- 
gon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and all of the lumber manufacturers of the Pacific North- 
west, in the following words: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: It is my privilege this 
afternoon, as president of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ -Association, in behalf of the lumbermen of 
this state to welcome you to the state and our city. We 
are mighty glad to have you with us here today; we hope 
the convention will be most profitable to all of your mem- 
bers; we hope you will have a good time, and when you 
return to your homes that you will carry with you very 
pleasant recollections of Portland, the Pacific coast and the 
lumbermen. I thank you. 


Welcome of Portland’s Mayor. 


Mayor Joseph Simon, of Portland, was introduced and 
on behalf of the city of Portland delivered an address 
of welcome to the visiting lumbermen. Mayor Simon’s 
address follows: 


It affords me great pleasure on behalf of the city of 
Portland to be present with you here today and to welcome 
you to this city. I understand, and I have made some 
effort to ascertain how accurate this statement is, that these 
two associations, the Western Retail Lumbermen's Assucia- 
tion and the Lumbermen's Mutual Society, which have met 
in this city in the seventh annual convention, are buth 
institutions of great commercial importance. The interests 
of these associations are far reaching and affect not onl 
the membership but the entire community through whic 
the business interests of the two associations are ramified. 
It is not too much to say that lumber, the manufacture of 
lumber and the magnificent buildings and structures that 
are erected and are the result and product of the lumbering 
industry are the most important of the various great in- 
dustries of this great country. The vast capital employed, 
the large number of peopie engaged in the production of 
lumber, have tended greatly toward the building up of this 
northwest country. The conventions that are held by you 
in your associations bring together men from all sections of 
the Pacific coast, and the discussion of the association and 
the people engaged in the great lumber industry have aided 
materially in the advancement, progress and upbuilding of 
this section of the country. As mayor of this city I beg to 
assure you, one and all, that you are among friends, that we 
are glad to welcome you here with us, that we deem it a 
privilege and a pleasure to render you any assistance in 
our power, and we wil! endeavor to make your stay in this 
beautiful city agreeable and pleasant; we will entertain 
you to the best of our ability, and we believe—I say it not 
in a boastful spirit, at least I try not to be boastful in that 
respect—that we have the very best city on the Pacific 
coast. I am not unmindful of some of the beautiful cities 
and the people who live in the beautiful cities of the various 
states of the Pacific coast when I make this statement, but 
I make it unhesitatingly. I have lived here so long and 
I know this place so well that I feel I am justified in claim- 
ing for Portland that it is the best, most healthful and in 
fact the only city on the Pacific coast that is worth living 
in. It takes up a great deal of time to make a city, but 
there is no city that is making greater progress than Port- 
land. As great as has been its growth in the past, it is 
destined to greater and more substantial growth in the 
future. It has already taken its place in the front rank 
and is moving on in leaps and bounds to reach the goal we 
have set for it—300,000 in 1912. 


Rev. W. J. Hindley, of Spokane, chaplain of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, made an eloquent 
and interesting response on behalf of the visiting lum- 
bermen, that was alive with well pointed suggestions for 
the success of organization. Mr. Hindley’s words were 
given undivided attention and were received with hearty 
applause. His address indicated a thorough knowledge 
of the subject and contained suggestions of a practical 
nature that appealed to all his hearers. 


Vice President’s Address. 


On motion of George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake, the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting was dispensed 
with and Vice President C. B. Channel delivered his an- 
nual address, which follows: 


The resignation of Z. E. Hayden as president of our asso- 
ciation makes it incumbent on me as vice president to 
assume the duties of his office. I deeply regret that Mr. 
Hayden has withdrawn from the ranks of the retail lumber- 
men, and I am sure the members of our association are 
with me in this expression of regret. While I greatly ap- 
preciate the privilege of acting in the capacity of presiding 
officer of this convention, I feel that I am assuming a 
responsibility for which my past experience has in no man- 
ner fitted me. 

It is my understanding that one of the purposes of 
conventions such as this is to enable us to get together, 
become better acquainted and enter into the discussion of 
subjects in which we, as retail dealers, are interested. It 
is, therefore, in my opinion, the duty as well as the privilege 
of all members to take an active part in these proceedings. 

I feel that we are justified in entertaining feelings of 
pride while glancing back over the record of the good that has 
oe, Sa by our association during the yéar just 
closed. 

Associations. 


I do not feel that it is necessary to make any argument 
in justification of the existence and perpetuity of our aagso- 
ciation. If the scope of association work extended no further 
than these annual conventions, with their resulting mutual 
better acquaintance and more friendly feelings between indl- 
vidual lumbermen, together with the opportunity afforded 
for the discussion of subjects of mutual interest, the exist- 
ence of the association would be fully justified. The feeling 
of brotherhood brought about by this personal contact is 
of estimable value and tends toward the establishment of a 
code of trade ethics to which we should all willingly sub. 
scribe—the square deal. 4 

The report of our worthy secretary will no doubt place 
before you in detail the growth the association hos made 
and what has been accomplished during the last year. The 
active participation of a greater number of dealers each 
year in the proceedings of the association we 3 - demon- 
strates the fact that they are becoming more fully impressed 
with the vital .mportance to the individual dealer of. the 
work in which the association is engaged, The purpose for 
which it was primarily organized has, to a considerable 
extent, been accomplished, but new questions in which we are 
all deeply interested are coming up all the time that require 
the best thought and consideration of our executive officers 
for their satisfactory solution. 

The secretary's report shows a marked growth In our 
membership. This increase carries with it additional infiu- 
ence and shows, further, the greater interest the individual 
is taking in trade associations. While we view with feelings 
of gratification this extending growth and influence, we 
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should at all times be mindful of the rights of others and 
not direct our efforts in such manner as to have them react 
to our discredit. 

The little dissatisfaction with the workings of the associa- 
tion that has come under my observation is due to a wrong 
conception as to-the purposes of our organization. A few 
of our members have, apparently, gotten the impression from 
some source that the association should assist them in main- 
taining profit producing prices, or in ridding themselves of 
competitors whom they consider undesirable. The attempted 
exercise, of coercive measures for the suppression of legiti- 
mate competition for the benefit of its members, or for any 
other purpose, would speedily result in the undoing of the 
association itself. The remedy for buccaneering business 
methods, in my opinion, is in educating ourselves and the 
other fellow to be better and broader business men. The 
association is doing much toward the teaching of a better 
conception of sound business principles. 


Trade Journals. 


In speaking of educational influences we should not over- 
look one of the greatest sources of information on all sub- 
jects that concern us as lumber dealers; that is, the lumber 
trade journals. The retail dealer who is not a subscriber to 
at least one of these journals is missing a valuable oppor- 
tunity and is neglecting to give his support to a willing 
exponent of many of the principles for which he is con- 
tending. 

Manufacturers and Retailers. 

The manufacturer and retail dealer should coédperate in 
the manufacture and distribution of forest products, to the 
end that the consuming public may be best served, and any 
unnecessary waste eliminated. The close association of the 
retail dealer with the consumer enables him to become 
familiar with the requirements and demands for the various 
kinds of building materials. ‘To meet these requirements, 
as nearly as may be, and in a manner that will produce a 
reasonable return on the money invested and the effort put 
forth in his business, is the principal object of the retail 
lumberman. 

The manufacturer necessarily is better informed regarding 
the economical manufacture of forest products and is in a 
position to take measures toward the elimination of waste- 
ful methods in manufacturing. No actual saving results, 
however, unless the material we would save can be put to 
some beneficial use. The codperation of the manufacturer 
and retail dealer, therefore, is important if the greatest good 
is to be accomplished in the introduction of new standards 
and in the more economical use of forest products. 

Several questions have come up durng the last year that 
retail lumbermen and lumber manufacturers were unable to 
see in just the same light. All of these questions are of 
mutual interest and should be discussed freely and candidly. 
I have always found the individual manufacturer such a 
good fellow that I am unable to think of manufacturers col- 
lectively as desiring to take an unfair advantage; neither 
am I ready to believe that it is the desire of any number 
of retail lumbermen to ask for anything that is not fair and 
equitable. In my opinion it is only a question of conferring 
together. ‘ 

Inasmuch as discussion of the principal questions that 
eoncern us as retail lumbermen at the present time has 
been arranged for on our business program, it is not my 
purpose to take them up at this time. ’ 

I desire to take this opportunity of commending our sec- 
retary for the very able manner in which he, as the executive 
officer of our association, has handled the many perplexing 
questions that have come up for solution. 


Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary A. L. Porter, of the association, submitted 
the following report, which shows the excellent condition 
of the association’s affairs and its growing popularity 
and usefulness, and contains many well pointed sugges- 
tions for action on the part of members of the associa- 
tion. 

We are much pleased at this, our seventh annual conven- 
tion, to report progress for the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. The following figures show the growth in our 
membership for the year: 


Number of members February, 1909..........ccceeeee 528 
DME GATINE TRE JOOP. 2 ccc cccccscccscesescvccsics 14: 
WOON accxscasesaven cere ssccesccecessecscscess 671 
Dropped on account of retiring from business and non- 
PANUIORE GE GUCR ios vies case case eeesinas eee sic wees 65 
A ae Ree er ee peer 606 
Stiowing A Net gain FOF Che Fearn... ccc ccvcccvcesvccvs 78 


The splendid attendance at the lumber conventions held 
during the winter proves beyond a question of doubt that 
associations, as a channel through which to secure and dis- 
seminate information of an educational character, have no 
successful competitors. 

We are pleased indeed to see such a splendid attendance 
of lumbermen of all branches of the trade, who have left 
their desks for a few days to come to Portland with the 
hope that they will be able to educate the other fellow to 
a point where he will look at the various problems of the 
day in the same light that they do. 

This association was represented at the meeting of the 
American Lumber Trades Congress in Chicago, last June, by 
George E. Merrill and your secretary. Some retailers scem 
to think that the Trades congress is a child of the manufac- 
turer and that the code of ethics was drawn up to suit 
their wishes. It is a matter of record, however, that the 
first meeting, at which a code of ethics was drafted, was 
held at Tacoma, two years ago, at the time of our annual 
convention. The call for that meeting was sent out by the 
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Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. At the last meet- 
ing of the congress in Chicago, which was largely attended 
by manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, the present 
code was adopted without a dissenting vote, for it was agreed 
at the beginning of the session, among all delegates, that 
nothing would be put in the code of ethics which was not 
the unanimous voice of the congress. Mr. Merrill, vice 
president of the congress, will handle this subject later on 
in our program and we will, therefore, pass the same without 
further comment. During the summer and fall we had con- 
sideravle correspondence with the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions of the Coast with regard to issuing a buyer's guide 
or directory of their members. The retail buyer of iumber 
today has no guide as to who are responsible or irrespon 
sible sellers, and it is our opinion that the proper kind of 
a directory, issued by the manufacturers and mailed to the 
retail buyers every four or six months, would be much ap- 
preciated by the buyers and at the same time be a splendid 
advertisement for the sellers. Such a directory or buyer's 
guide should contain the names of the mills, capital invested, 
capacity, name of railroad on which the miil is located, 
various woods manufactured, and the names and addresses of 
all authorized agents. We are pleased indeed to note that 
the manufacturers’ associations have made a start in this 
direction by issuing a list of their members, and we hope in 
further issues that more complete information will be dis- 


seminated. 
The Order Blank. 


Some of the trade papers of late have printed editorials 
regarding a sucalled official order blank, issued by the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. These articles have, 
in some instances, led the seller to believe that there was a 
concerted action on the part of the retail dealers, through 
their associations, to dictate terms of sale, but such is not 
the fact. Careful inspection of the order blank recommended 
to the members of this association will show that the retai! 
deaier has simply carried out the recommendations contained 
in the code of ethics. This order blank is not official and 
the Western association has not, nor does it expect to take, 
any acuon as an organization. We believe, however, that 
each and every firm should have an uptodate order blank to 
suit the requirements of their business, and in order that 
they may have a record in their office of all orders placed, 
showing the time for shipment, specifications, terms of sale 
and any other agreement entering into the contract. Money 
is the greatest power in the world today, and the buyer with 
the cash, whether he be a lumberman, banker or real estate 
dealer, pusposes to get value received before he parts with 
his money. 

Mail Order Competition. 

Mail order competition, from all reports, has been reduced 
in the Pacific Northwest during the last year to a minimum. 
The retail dealers have made up their minds that they will 
keep the business at home regardless of price, for they kuow 
they are in position to sell at even a less price than the mail 
order houses. One dealer told me about a week ago that he 
beat the price of one of the eastern mail order houses on a 
bill of millwork $250. It is simply a question of salesman- 
ship, keeping after the business, and meeting the price of 
all outside competitors. ‘The retail dealer has had the busi- 
ness in the past and we beiieve will continue to make prices 
which will secure for him the trade of the local consumer. 

We would like to have our members consider at this meet- 
ing the advisability of holding, in some large hall at our 
next annual meeting, an exhibition of finished forest products 
and other materials handled by lumber dealers. My idea would 
be to invite the consumers to inspect this display. In order to 
bring out large crowds of those who expect to build homes 
we could devote one evening to a band concert at the exhibi- 
tion hall. We would be pleased to have you think this 
matter over and make your wishes known to any member of 
the board of directors. 

During the last few months we have been in correspond- 
ence with several retail lumbermen of California, who have 
expressed the hope that the Western association’s territory 
be increased to embrace that state. We believe the interests 
of the retail lumbermen of California are identical with those 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and other states, and we 
would recommend that our bylaws be amended at this meet- 
ing to include California, so that any of the lumbermen of 
that state may take advantage of membership in the West- 
ern association and our mutual insurance features. 


The Trade Papers. 


We want to again call the attention of the retail dealers 
of the Pacific Northwest to the lumber trade papers. It is 
impossible for your associations to issue bulletins sufficient 
to keep you posted on what is going on from week to week 
in the lumber world. Some of these trade papers are pub- 
lished weekly, others monthly, and they all contain in each 
issue information which every lumberman needs in his busi- 
ness. From these trade papers the retailer can also keep 
himself posted on the conditions of the lumber market as 
regards supply, demand, prices etc. ‘The trade papers are 
well represented at this meeting and not one of them will 
refuse your subscription. 

The manufacturers and wholesalers have been invited to 
attend this convention and we hope that each and every 
one present will feel that this is their meeting and that 


_ they are privileged and expected to take an active part in 


the discussion of any and all subjects of interest to the 
lumber fraternity as a whole. 

We are sure the buyer of lumber does not want to take 
undue advantage of the seller, and this meeting, therefore, 
should give each and every one the — of expressing 
his individual views as to odd lengths, terms of sale etc., 
with the kope that before this convention is adjourned it will 
have been agreed by all that any policy of the manufac- 
turers of marketing lumber which is beneficial to the seller 
should also be beneficial to the buyer. We believe each 
branch of the trade contains enough broad minded business 
men. to enforce the ‘square deal’ glogan. 
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Retiring Vice President. 


A local Washington paper recently published a very apt 
cartoon, picturing Uncle Sam pointing to five different classes 
ot men, represented by the railroad captain, the capitalist, 
the socialist, the laborer and trust. The subject of this 
cartoon was one which all business men might well adopt 
and hang in their private office. It reads, “Your rights end 
when they become your neighbor's wrongs.” 


Auditing Committee’s Report. 


Mr. Porter supplemented his report by reading the re- 
port of the auditing committee, which had audited the 
association’s accounts. On.motion the report of the 
auditing committee was approved and accepted. This re- 
port follows: 

The following is the statement of the Western Retail 


Lumbermen’s Association at the close of business Jan- 
uary 31: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand in bank February, 1909..... $1,927.04 
Received for dues February 1, 1909, to 
EE A, ID iano nbs: k cho ko 8 ado 6,883.00 
Received for membership fees, February 1, 
1909, to January 31, 1910............. 280.00 
Received for script refund and exchange. . 78.94 
PR I 6555 oh: and Ra deewanin $9,168.98 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Postage and office supplies............. $ 335.01 
CE RONID oh on nk ob seesaw wa wome's 2,053.20 
TREES ORION <0 0:6. 0.5.4.5;6. 0:05 010.0 ib 0 oe 1,710.55 
REA rare roe ae 2,808.54 
Convention expense, Spokane, 1909...... 441.45 
Total disbursements ..............+. tiie 7,348.75 


Cash in bank January 31, 1910...... $1,820.23 
To the Members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Gentlemen: Your auditing committee has carefully checked 
the books of the treasurer and have found voucher checks 
consecutively numbered, approved by the president up to 
the time of his resignation in November; all voucher checks 
have been O. K.’d and signed by the treasurer for all moneys 
paid out during the year. 

The foregoing statement agrees with the association books, 
and we hive verified the cash balance shown to be on hand 
in the Old National bank and find same correct. 

. J. OWEN, 

G. W. Durry, 

GEORGE O. YEOMANS. 
Relation Between Forest Growers and Lumber Sellers. 


C. S. Chapman, district forester, United States. For- 
est Service, Portland, Ore., read the following address on 
the ‘‘ Relation Between Forest Growers and Lumber Sell- 
ers’?; 


In the national forests of Washington and Oregon there 
is more merchantable timber than on similar areas in any 
other two states. The area of these forests, deducting 
patented lands within their boundaries, is approximately 
23,500,000 acres. The best figures available show a stand 
of merchantable timber of over 275,000,000,000 feet. This 
timber will, at the present rate of consumption, supply all 
the mills of the United States about eight years, or the 
mills of Washington and Oregon over sixty years. The 
importance of the national forests as a source of present 
as well as future timber supply is therefore apparent. 

National forests are created to conserve water needed 
for irrigation, power and domestic purposes as well as to 
insure a future supply of timber. But there is no desire, 
and it would be contrary to good common sense, to in any 
way shut out these areas from present use. In the man- 
agement of the national forests it is the policy of the 
government to encourage their fullest use along any lines 
which do not interfere with the purpose for which they 
were created. Timber is sold when it has reached matur- 
ity and good management demands its removal. Stock is 
grazed where this can be done without injury to young 
growth, and where it will not interfere with the use of 
streams for irrigation and domestic purposes. Use of the 
forests for such purposes as summer homes, hotels, saw 
mills, and other miscellaneous uses is encouraged, and the 
securing of permits for such use is made as easy as pos- 
sible. Through an act made effective June 11, 1906 (and 
I may say that the Forest Service was instrumental in 
the passage of the act), homesteading of land in national 
forests which are declared upon examination to be chiefly 
valuable for agriculture is allowed. Since the passage of 
the act, three and one-half years ago, nearly 500,000 acres 
have been put to this use. 

These in brief are some of the ways in which national 
forests are being used today, and I have mentioned them 
since from time to time individuals and the press have 
stated that the resources of the forests are locked up. 
This is far from the truth. 

The work of the Forest Service in the management of 
the national forests is of importance to everyone engaged 
in the lumber business. Not only can the government 
forests be considered as a constant source of timber sup- 
ply, but they assist indirectly at least to maintain agricul- 
tural regions which consume a large amount of manufac- 
tured lumber. 


The Business Man’s Interest. 


In Oregon and Washington many of the streams which 
furnish water to irrigate the fruit sections and the desert 
lands in the eastern part of the states originate in the 
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national forests. The head waters of these streams must 


be protected. The settling and building up of these 
areas depends upon a constant water supply, and that 
this be furnished is of vital importance to the business 
interests. These interests should assist in every way 
possible any movement which will tend to insure a steady, 
undiminished supply of water to our irrigated lands. 
Although our national forests serve a great many pur- 
poses other than the production of timber, the main prob- 
lem is to make every acre of land not better suited to 
other purposes produce the greatest amount of timber of 
the kinds needed in the shortest possible time. This is a 
problem requiring many years to bring about, and careful 
planning of work at present so that it will lead to this end. 
In the states of Washington and Oregon during the year 
ended June 30 last, the Forest Service expended $432,396.93 
in protecting, administering and improving the national 
forests. A large amount of that was for fire protection 
and of the amount $105,015.10 was spent in the building 
of trails, roads, telephone lines, fences and cabins. It is 
the aim to have on each national forest a complete system 
of communication. This is essential to proper protection 
and economic administration and will also make the for- 
ests of our states accessible to the public. Every year 
more people are using the national forests for purposes of 
recreation. In the future they will contain many summer 
homes, and use of this kind is believed to be desirable. 


Increase of Timber Sales. 


Up to within the last six months, sales of timber on the 
national forests of the Northwest have been small. This 
is probably due in part to its remoteness as compared 
with that in private holdings. There has, however, been 
a rapid increase in sales during the last six months and 
there is every indication that this will continue. The sys- 
tem of selling timber on moderate instalments in advance 
of cutting makes it possible for new operators to obtain a 
foothold where this might be impossible if they were 
obliged to depend upon purchasing privately owned stump- 
age. It is the aim to sell first the mature and overmature 
timber, which good forest management demands should be 
replaced by thrifty young growth. In making sales of this 
timber, however, it is necessary to take every precaution 
to see that cutting is so conducted as to insure replace- 
ment of the old stand with a new one of valuable species. 
The area must also be left in such shape that there is 
little danger of fires becoming started. These precautions 
are necessary, but it is the aim to involve purchasers in 
as little additional expense as possible. For instance, on 
the west slope of the Cascades it is the usual practice, in 
order to reduce fire danger, to make a broadcast burn of 
slashings after logging in the same way that many log- 
gers on private lands are now doing. In other sections, 
where considerable young timber remains after logging, 
it is necessary to pile brush for burning, but this is not 
reauired unless conditions demand it. 

In order to make the forests produce the maximum 
amount of timber, it will be necessary to carry on ex- 
tensive reforestation. There are large areas which once 
produced good stands, but on which, through repeated 
burns, all seed trees have been killed. The soil has be- 
come impoverished and these areas now bear only worth- 
less brush. Planting or artificial seeding will have to be 
resorted to in such cases. These areas are being care- 
fully located and, as fast as funds are available, will be 
reforested. On the west coast, especially, this should 
prove a good investment, for conditions are unusually 
favorable to the rapid growth of timber. Measurements 
taken during the last summer show that in sixty years a 
stand of about 43,000 board feet of fir can reasonably be 
expected when natural seeding is depended upon, and by 
planting, yields should be considerably increased. 


Private Owners Must Reforest. 


Forest management should not, however, be for the 
zovernment alone. Fully four-fifths of the timber land in 
the United States is in private holdings, and if the timber 
industry in all of its phases is to continue as the great 
industry it is today, private owners as well as the govern- 
ment must take an active part in insuring our future sup- 
ply of timber. It is a well known fact that we consume 
per capita more wood than any other nation. It is also 
pretty clearly established that we are consuming three 
times aS much wood each year as our forests produce. 
(hese facts make it incumbent upon every timber land 
owner to see what there is in forest management for him. 
it is likewise necessary for those whose business is de- 
pendent upon a supply of timber to encourage measures 
which will assist those who are growing it. The man who 
s selling lumber in a treeless region, as well as the con- 
umer, ought to be vitally interested in seeing that those 
who live in forested sections so handle their timber crops 
that a plentiful supply is assured at prices that are not 
vrohibitive. 

There are many difficulties in the way of the private 
owner who wishes to grow timber. Fire danger is great, 
ind he may figure out that taxes will, during the long 
period it takes to grow a forest crop, make his balance 
m the wrong side of the ledger. The people interested in 
ihe timber supply are the ones that will have to get 
etter fire laws and more equitable tax regulations on the 
tatute books, and this is one of the big things we should 
il cobperate in. 


Wise Use Plays Important Part. 
The growing of successive crops of timber on land best 
fitted for this purpose is not, however, the only important 


lement which enters into the conservation of our timber 
supply. Wise use of the timber now available now plays 
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an important part. Closer and more thorough use of the 
forest products now manufactured will assist materially 
in making the present standing timber not yet ready for 
cutting, but still having a market value, available for the 
future. Lumber manufacturers, as a rule, are fully con- 
vinced of the economy of close utilization. There is a 
large amount of unavoidable waste in connection with the 
manufacture of lumber. But it is generally conceded that 
there still remains a large field for improvement in this 
connection. 

At the present time, one of the greatest sources of 
unnecessary waste in the manufacture of saw mill prod- 
ucts is the even length standard which has prevailed since 
the early establishment of the lumber industry in this 
country. The Forest Service is interested in the recent 
movement for standardizing odd lengths in various forms 
of planing mill products, because of the conservation ele- 
ment which is involved. An investigation of the amount 
of waste in planing mills due to the even length standard 
has been made by the Forest Service and it was found 
that the average waste in the manufacture of those forms 
of planing mill products, which are recommended for odd 
length manufacture, is about 2.07 percent. This figure 
was obtained by actual observation at a number of mills 
in western Oregon and Washington. 


Odd Lengths. 


When the supply of any commercial wood becomes 
scarce, close utilization is practiced. In the East it has 
been customary for some time to produce hardwood floor- 
ing, finish and other planing mill products in odd lengths, 
and in some instances lengths in multiples of six inches 
are manufactured. In foreign countries, the use of odd 
and short lengths has been common practice for a number 
of years. It is reasonable to suppose that the time is 
coming when all forms of lumber will be manufactured in 
odd lengths, and that these lengths will be received with 
favor. While not wishing to enter ,into any controversy 
with manufacturers or retailers regarding the disposition 
of odd length material, this means of eliminating waste 
is so in line with the desires of the Forest Service for 
complete utilization that it considers it a movement in 
the right direction. 

In connection with the interest of the Forest Service in 
close and proper utilization of the timber supply, the 
many desirable qualities of the western hemlock deserve 
mention. This wood has unquestionably suffered very 
greatly because of the prejudice against the eastern hem- 
lock. In the course of logging operations in this section 
of the country, it has been customary in past years to 
allow hemlock to stand as a total loss, or remove only the 
best of it along with the cedar and fir. In cases where it 
has been manufactured, an arbitrary commercial name 
has been chosen for it and in many instances it is sold 
as fir. 

Western hemlock, when used for flooring, paneling, 
molding, or other interior finish, is undoubtedly as satis- 
factory in many respects as Douglas fir. It is a strong 
wood, and for structural uses is equal to the loblolly and 
shortleaf pines of the South. The activity of the lumber- 
men in the Northwest, and their familiarity with the 
properties of this wood, insure its early introduction on 
the market under its true name, and as the trade becomes 
familiar with the qualities of this wood the demand for 
it will unquestionably increase. Retailers, probably more 
than anyone else, are in a position to do a great deal in 
removing the prejudice against western hemlock. 

The Forest Service has published considerable material 
which should be of assistance to those interested in the 
management of timber lands. It stands ready to give the 
best available assistance, advice and information to any- 
one requesting it. 


E. T. Allen, forester, Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, Portland, Ore., presented a thoroughly 
able address, bringing out the necessity of unanimous 
and harmonious action on the part of lumbermen, both 
manufacturers and retailers, for the preserving of the 
forests and their own business, as well as many others 
which are dependent on it. 

The subject ‘‘The Consumers’ Lumber Company ’’ was 
discussed at some length in an address by Hiram Jensen, 
of Collinston, Utah. Mr. Jensen prefaced his remarks 
by stating that most of the subjects discussed at a meet- 
ing of this kind were of an enjoyable nature but, as 
was the case at the last annual meeting of this associa- 
tion in Spokane, last year, he was called upon to sing the 
most doleful song, ‘‘but,’’ he remarked, ‘‘the Good 
Book says: ‘Woe unto him from whom they come,’ and 
Secretary Porter is responsible for this address.’’? The 
address covered in new clothing a subject with which 
all were familiar but in such manner as to give rise 
to deliberation along new lines. 

Vice President Channel suggested that this subject 
might be discussed generally, but it was not the pleasure 
of the meeting that this be done and the appointment 
of committees was taken up. A motion by George E. 
Hill, jr., of Rigby, Ida., prevailed, authorizing the Chair 
to appoint a committee on resolutions, consisting of five 
members. Also on motion by F. H. Hilliard, of Poca- 
tello, Ida., the Chair was authorized to appoint a com- 








mittee of three on nominations. The committee on reso- 
lutions as appointed by the Chair consisted of: 

J. C. Weeter, Pocatello, Ida. 

D. E. Swinehart, Butte, Mont. 

P. C. Palmer, North Yakima, Wash. 

J. J Owen, Spokane, Wash. 
ht. S: Shaw, Boise, Ida. 

COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 
*. H. Hilliard, Pocatello, Ida. 
7. Robinson, Pendleton, Ore. 

Stone, Nampa, Ida. 

California Taken In. 

On motion by F. H. Hilliard, an amendment to the 
bylaws of the association, admitting California ‘retailers 
to the association, was passed, ' 

As this finished the business for the day’s session the 
meeting was adjourned until 9:30 o’clock Tuesday 
morning. 


TUESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


The convention reconvened at 10 o’clock Tuesday 
morning, and Vice President Channel, stating that there 
was a long day’s work before the convention, introduced 
A. E. Troyer, of Boise, Ida., who delivered an address 
on ‘*The Daily Stock Record.’’ Mr. Troyer’s address 
follows: 


wr 
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The Daily Stock Record. 


Occasionally that old expression, “The nerve of some 
people,” is brought very forcibly to us. ‘The truth of the 
assertion struck home to me, very recently, after receiving 
a communication from our hustling secretary requesting 
me to prepare a paper on the subject of “Daily Stock Sheet.” 
Realizing the vital importance of the subject and its close 
relationship to the success of the business in which we are 
engaged, I could not help but think that it should be pre- 
sented to someone with more ability and experience than I 
had. I therefore requested Mr. Secretary to seek elsewhere. 
To my surprise, I received a letter from him, thanking me 
very kindly for “my acceptance.” Well, my mental calcu- 
lator immediately indicated that Spokane had at least six 
bottles less of Nervine for sale. Then he went on to say, 
“Boil your speech down, and give the rest a chance to talk.” 
I thought that was the limit—trying to rob me, a married 
man, of the golden opportunity of getting even with my 
wife. Most of you know how hard it is for us to get a 
word in edgewise at home, so when an opportunity of this 
kind presents itself we should be given a free hand to say 
our say, and be patted on the back and allowed to get into 
the “bald headed row” if we choose. 

We lumbermen are mighty hard workers and seldom get 
very far from ma’s apron strings, but, bless their dear hearts, 
what would we do without them? It was mother’s hand 
that rocked the cradle and father’s hand that “split the 
shingle.” Father “brought the pain,’ but mother cured it. 

A well kept stock sheet, with your stock systematically 
arranged, is the “big stick’ of your administration. With 
its use the absent minded and—*“I forgot yardman’—may 
be made to feel its weight regularly every thirty days. 
About the third application you are obliged to administer to 
that yardman, your eyes will be opened to the “big black hole 
in the wall” through which your profits, unbeknown to you, 
have been tumbling over each other, making a successful 
getaway. You will then cease to wonder why your stock 
sheet competitor with no better class of customers and 
about the same volume of trade is very plainly an easy 
winner over you in the race we have all entered. You will 
then understand why you have been unable to sport a “big 
diamond” or even own a “black cow.” 


The Best Method. 


Various methods are used in this stock sheet problem. 
Of course, it is natural for all of us to think our method 
is the best, but let us cut out the big “I” and cast it into 
the manufacturer's sky scraping refuse burner, which from 
present indications is about to become useless. Let us 
commune together. It will be good for the soul and mighty 
good for the pocket book of our brother retailers who, as 
yet, are without this protective system. They have, now, 
the opportunity of taking the best from all and forming a 
system that will need wings only to make it perfect. Now, 
brothers, this is the object of this paper—to get up a dis- 
cussion that will prove a blessing to us all. This is our 
kindergarten. Let us make “Teacher Porter’ sit up and 
take notice of the big kids in this western school of his, and 
may he receive such encouragement from us that he will 
feel greatly repaid for the noble work he has done for us. 
Let us, by our wise counsel, together, show him that his 
work has not been all in vain. 

The system I will outline to you is one with which I 
became familiar three-quarters of a score of years ago, on 
good old Iowa soil, acting as local agent for a lineyard 
concern, with a string of forty-six yards at that time, all 
using the same method. As I was agent of that one yard 
ten years, I had plenty of time to study over and realize 
the advantages of its use. During this time the string of 
yards increased to nearly 100, and all using the same sys- 
tem. Just think of it. Now if a large concern found it 
paid after several years’ experience wouldn’t it be a good 
thing for you, my brother? No matter how many or how 
few yards you may have, or for a single yard, the proposi- 
tion is just the same. By way of emphasis, I wish to say 
that my division of this line of yards during this time 
was presided over by the same auditor, or, as we boys 
dubbed him, “Presiding Elder.” He was admitted to be 
one of the keenest, shrewdest and most competent lineyard 
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auditors an Iowa sun ever shown upon, a man whose 
methods Met L. Saley, in his wisdom, often has seen fit 
te comment upon. The point I wish to impress upon you by 
this is the fact that during all this time no changes were 
made in this form of stock sheet. 


Where the Stock Sheet Comes In. 

Now as to its use and application, and why it is the 
“Big Stick.’ Did any of you ever have the experience of 
a certain retailer, when an honest customer—of course the 
other never would—came to him after he had rendered him 
a complete statement of account, and said, ‘Mr. Lumber 
Dealer; are you sure your statement is all right?’ “Why, 
yes—why, I think so. Is there something wrong?’ “Well, 
yes, I should say so.” Just then the “I forgot yardman” 
happens to come in and the customer says, “Say, Mr. Yard- 
man, do you remember loading me up with a lot of shingles 
on top of my load of lumber I got the last of last month?’ 
I leave it to you to imagine what that yardman does and 
says, and when finally cornered, admits loading 5,000 shin- 
gles on the load, but was sure he had charged them on the 
ticket with the other items. 

Now here is a trace through an honest customer of one 
big item of profit which has slipped through that hole in 
the wall. This dealer begins to meditate and finally con- 
cludes if it happened on the shingles, it may have happened 
some time on lath, lime, plaster, cement, windows, doors, 
posts or any of the other items kept in stock. He begins 
to get warm under the collar and his bristles begin to rise 
like porcupine quills. Suddenly jumping to his feet with a 
“By Heck, there is something wrong here and it has got to 
be stopped,” and calling that yardman, he vented his wrath 
on his unlucky head and discharged him on the spot. He 
got another man, who, perhaps, was worse than the first. 
How could he tell? What could he do about it? 


Specially Ruled Forms. 

Well, my dear brothers, here is where its use and appli- 
cation comes in. When your stock sheet is properly made 
out, the form of which I will show you later, you have on 
what is catled the monthly balance sheet your inventory of 
stock; opposite their various heads, lumber, shingles, lath, 
lime, moldings, windows and doors, paper, cement, plaster 
and so on, through the list. Then in a specially ruled book, 
ealled “The Daily Stock and Sales Record” on the first 
open page, used as stock record, and especially ruled for 
the various items as previously noted, you place the date 
and total amount of each kind of stock as sold each day; 
that is, total lumber in feet, total shingles and so on. The 
following open page I have ruled with dollars and cents 
columns only. This is called the “Money Record,” on 
which is entered the total amount in dollars and cents, of 
each item of stock as entered on previous page. Thirty lines 
are left on the upper half of these pages for one month’s 
entries. The pages are long enough so that the lower half 
of each page carries about the same number of lines which 
are used in the same manner, only for invoices received and 
items returned. 

At the end of the month these various items are footed 
up. On the upper half, you have the totals of your sales 
for the month and on the first page, total stock: second 
page, total dollars and cents, and the lower half, the totals 
of receipts in stock, also in dollars and cents. Transfer 
these totals to their proper places on the monthly balance 
sheet, which already contains your inventory or:balance on 
hand the previous month. You add the total of receipts for 
the month to their various balances, deduct the sales, and 
=a on your stock sheet just what should be in your 
yard. 

While you are getting your balances out. you have the 
yardman counting and making a record of the stock on 
hand. Here is where the yardman will soon learn to keep 
everything in order and pile just a certain number of posts 
in each tier and lath, shingles ete. to assist in checking. 
When this is properly done, the job is easy. Lumber and 
moldings are, of course, not checked. When the yardman 
gets his list completed, he hands it to you to check with 
your gecord. Now if he has been careful to charge every- 
thing that went out of the yard, and you have been careful 
in your book work, you will check O. K. That shortage of 
5.000 shingles, previously mentioned, would have been in- 
stantly detected and Mr. Yardman would have gotten busy 
scratching his cranium, to think whom he had loaded out and 
failed to charge. The transaction having occurred such a 
short time previously, it wouldn’t take him very long to 
locate it. A few errors of this kind and the yardman wakes 
up; as he knows it is up to him—if he would hold his job— 
to see that nothing gets out of the yard without being 
charged. Do you see the connection of the “Big Stick,” and 
how it will stop that “hole in the wall” that so many of 
us never dreamed existed? I could relate to you many ex- 
periences that have come under my observation, but I do 
not wish to intrude too much on your time. 


Valuable in Case of Fire. 

Another important feature of this daily stock record which 
IT will just mention is its importance in case of fire. You 
have everything right at your fingers’ ends and can soon 
make an accurate settlement with the adjuster, without 
doing any guessing or checking and checking to find out 
what you had when the fire occurred. One more point: If 
you keep a ledger account of your merchandise under various 
heads, the work will be greatly simplified, as this only re- 
quires two entries at the end of each month: a debit and 
a eredit, taken from the balance sheet. By keeping a close 
tab on these various items, vou will soon discover where 
your profits are made and where the losses occur. With 
your eves thus opened. if there is any money to be made in 
the business in your locality, you certainly are in position 
to get the lion’s share. 

As the most of us are directly or by distant relationship 
offsvrings of good old Missouri soil, we have inherited that 
“show me” disposition. so I have come prepared to show 
you the real thing. I have here sheets taken from the 
records which are in constant use in our office. 

[Forms now produced shown and explained in detail.] 

3rothers, we are in a very progressive era. Let us keep 
up with the times—better yet. get in the lead. Then the 
devil will have to take the other fellow. We are here for 
the good we can get out of this convention. I know that 
you are bubbling over with good ideas. and if I have suc- 
ceeded in adding one more to your well filled storehouse of 
knowledge, or if I have said aught that will cause you 
while this great conservation movement is on to “conserve 
your profits,” I will be glad. Brothers, it is up to you. 


Buying for a Retail Yard. 

Mr. Channel stated that the subject was open for dis- 
cussion, and George E. Merrill was asked to speak on 
this subject. Mr. Merrill stated that he was about the 
poorest man they could have called upon to talk on this 
matter. He said that his firm kept one man busy doing 
practically nothing but keeping up their stock report, and 
that it certainly was an important feature -of the 
retailers’ system. He then asked to hear from U. K. 
Swift, of Seattle, regarding this part of the business. 
Mr. Swift spoke very briefly on this subject, stating that 
the Crab Creek Lumber Company had a system very 
similar to that of Mr. Troyer’s except that it used dif- 
ferent forms, The discussion then was closed and Mr. 
Swift delivered his address on the subject of ‘‘ Buying 
for a Retail Yard.’’ 

One of the most important features of buying lumber 


is to be sure that the buyer is in need of the stock and 


that the seller has the stock on hand or can soon produce 


. in such grades and specifications as desired by the 
uyer. 

The first requisite is a business acquaintance between 
the parties interested, each having confidence in the other; 
and especially is it necessary on the part of the buyer to 
know that the seller is able to produce the goods. 

In the first place, when a buyer makes up his mind that 
he wants to buy stock of certain kinds he should decide 
upon what class of concern he should buy from, namely, 
if he wants to buy pine lumber he should buy it from a 
mill producing pine lumber, and the same condition should 
prevail on any other class of material; that is, he should 
buy from those who manufacture the kind of stock 
wanted; in other words, don’t go to a dry goods store 
to buy groceries. 

After having selected a number of concerns of equal 
ability, it is then time to solicit prices by mail. personal 
call, telephone conversation with salesmen. All of these 
methods are usual and generally produce satisfactory 
results. 

In a general way this subject might be handled under 
the following captions: e 

First: Business relations existing between the buyer 
and seller. 

Second: Equitable terms of sale. 

Third: Order methods. 

Fourth: Kinds of stock most profitable to handle in a 
retail yard. 

Cordiality in Business. 


Taking up the first question in discussion, namely, busi- 
ness relation existing between buyer and seller, I believe 
that cordial business relationships existing between par- 
ties to any transaction are always a great help in arriving 
at the best results. It is not necessary for this relation- 
ship to be carried farther than the office, at the same 
time I believe we will all find many of our best personal 
friends among people with whom we do business. Much 
has been said about the retailer and the manufacturer of 
lumber, but still they are only human beings, and if 
standing side by side a stranger would see no particular 
difference in their makeup. They are both playing the 
game to make a profit on the money they have invested 
in their particular industry. In the majority of instances 
both retailer and manufacturer are adherents of the 
Golden Rule, but the few exceptions in both classes are 
sufficient to make it an important part of any transaction 
that all its details be thoroughly understood. 

In asking the seller for quotatiors it is always better to 
specify exactly what you want, whether yvour request is 
made by mail,telephone or personal interview. For instance, 
if you ask a man for a price on a quantitv of 8-inch 
finish of a certain grade without snecifying lengths and 
his reply indicates a satisfactory price, it would not be 
fair when making up the order to specifv lengths, and 
should lengths be specified I would not be surprised to 
have the order returned with request for revision to 
agree with the original inquirv. Now, vou retailers please 
take an example of this kind that might occur in your 
own business. For instance. a contractor might ask you 
for a price on a bill of lumber including, say, 5,090 feet 
of V. G. flooring without specifying lengths, as is gen- 
erally the case. You close with him for the purchase of 
the bill of lumber. The delivery of his lumber progresses 
and when it comes time for him to use the flooring in the 
bill he finds that it wovld be something to his advantage 
to specify certain lengths after it hid been your under- 
standing to furnish such random lengths as you had in 
stock. You would find this very disagreeable and in 
some cases perhaps so much at variance with your inten- 
tions that it would cause trouble, and had vou known 
that he wanted to use this flooring in such specified 
lengths you would probably have estimated the price 
higher or refused to entertain his order. This, however. 
should not. in my ovinion, put such a ban uvon snecified 
lengths that a retailer is not able to buv them, provided 
he is willing to pay the extra price which the manufac- 
turer must charge in order to be able to stand the extra 
expense necessary in selecting such lengths as the re- 
tailer requires. 

Summing up this question, I believe that should the 
retailer order a car of flooring or any other material 
speci*ing such lengths as he requires, and paving the 
additional price demanded by the manufacturer, it should 
be the duty of the manufacturer, in case he is unnble to 
supplv the material as ordered, to so notifv the buver and 
not ship him a car containing such lengths as are best 
suited to the manufacturer’s stock without first securing 
such privilege. The foregoing is in line with the ideas of 
many retailers and also with some manufacturers with 
whom I have come in contact as to the question of odd 
lengths that has recently caused so much stir in the 
ranks of both manufacturers and retailers. 


Odd Lengths. 


Now, just a few words relative to this odd length 
matter. A man should be permitted to buy anything he 
wants. If it is necessary for the manufacturer to charge 
more for stock if all in even lengths, we are unable to 
prevent it, but a retailer should not be obliged to buv odd 
lengths and stand a loss where his trade absolutely re- 
fuses to use such material. I do not believe it wise to 
ask the manufacturers to sell us material in specified 
lengths at the same price that he would sell random 
lengths. neither do I believe it necessary for the manu- 
facturers to charge such extra price for selected lengths 
as would compensate them for such odd lengths as they 
may have left on hand after filling orders as specified. 
The manufacturers tell us that in manufacturing odd 
lengths they increase their outnut about 2 percent, 
amounting approximately to $300.000 annually. As a mat- 
ter of fairness should not the manufacturer be willing to 
meet half way the retailer who is willing to handle this 
stock and will use his time and influence to educate the 
contractor and consumer to take it? It seems to me this 
would be better than for the manufacturer to attempt to 
force on each and every retailer a certain percentage of 
odd lengths when the same have not been snecified in his 
orders and are not acceptable to his trade. In my opirion 
the very best results would be accomplished if the manu- 
facturer will ship, so far as is in his power, exactly what 
the buyer orders. There is no doubt the question of odd 
lengths will be discussed by both branches of the trade 
and I believe it out of order to follow it up farther in 
this discussion. 

Terms of Sale. 


Taking up the second topic, namely, terms of sale. for 
discussion. I am obliged. in conjunction with the majoritv 
of retailers, to admit that the manufacturers should have 
the right to fix the terms of sale. I would resvectfully 
remind you that all conditions discussed are intended to 
meet the requirements of the members of this association 
and not be in any way constrved as an ovinion as to what 
terms of sale should be in effect in territory farther east 
and farther from the source of supply. The time required 
for delivery of carloads of lumber at long distances is 
not applicable to members of this association and the 
manufacturer’s terms of sale are such that in most cases 
ears arrive at their destination in ample time to be set- 
tled for inside of the discount time allowed. I believe 
that settlements for cars where discount is taken should 
be made within five davs after arrival at the yard, and in 
most cases in our territory this condition prevails, and I 
do not believe many manufacturers would object to the 
further time elapsing in the isolated cases where cars 
are delayed. 

However, it is important to be fair with the manufac- 
turer and show him by unmistakable evidence that such 
delays actually existed. The retailer should not take ad- 


vantage of the good nature of the manufacturer by abus- 
ing the discount privilege. It would be much better for 
him in certain cases where much delay has occurred to 
allow the bill to run sixty days and pay it without dis- 
count than to jeopardize his standing with the manufac- 
turers by abusing the discount privilege. As a general 
proposition I would consider a discount of 2 percent fifteen 
days after the date of an invoice, providing the car has 
arrived at its destination in time to be unloaded and 
checked; 1 percent in thirty days after its date or sixty 
days net. As to the manner of payment by the retail 
dealer, this should be left to the individual. If he prefers 
to buy drafts, such a procedure is certainly proper; and 
if he prefers to send his individual check, no question 
should be raised as to his right to do this, and in the 
majority of cases, especially with lineyard concerns, 
voucher checks are drawn on institutions that are located 
at principal points where no exchange would be charged. 

Summing up the matter of terms of sale, I consider the 
matter of exchange on checks of such small moment that 
it is unnecessary to take up much time in its considera- 


tion. 
Methods of Ordering. 


Taking up the subject of order methods, I wish to lay 
particular stress upon the fact that the American Lumber 
Trades Congress has passed on certain ethics which 
should obtain between the buyer and seller. Among other 
things, each order should as far as possible constitute a 
contract and should be signed by the buyer and acknowl- 
edged by the seller either in the form of an order acknowl- 
edgment or letter stating that such order had been re- 
ceived and would be executed according to its specifica- 
tions as to grades, lengths, prices and time for shipment. 
This will avoid a great many controversies which might 
otherwise arise between the buyer and seller. It is very 
essential for the retailer to be particular in the placing of 
his orders. He should specify exactly what he wants in 
the. customary terms used by the manufacturers in the 
particular territory where the stock is manufactured. If 
the retailer would be particular about specifying just 
what he wants in regard to grades, lengths and kind of 
material wanted. it will eliminate in a great measure all 
arguments arising through the ouestion of odd lengths, 
terms of sale and many other differences of opinion oc- 
curring through improper construction of the terms of the 
order. In all cases the seller should acknowledge receipt 
of orders and should send the buyer copies as interpreted 
by him, thereby giving the buyer a chance to see exactly 
how the order is understood by the seller. 

All orders taken by personal solicitation should be in 
writing and should be signed or acknowledged by both 
buver and seller or the authorized agents of each. All 
orders placed by telephone should be promptly confirmed 
bv the buyer and it is just as important that the seller 
should confirm his understanding of telephone conversa- 
tions in writing. With all mail or telegraph orders the 
original order from the buyer should be considered the 
contract and all settlements should be made upon that 
basis. Additions to or subtractions from orders should be 
in writing and ackrowledged in the same manner as an 
original order. Each order should svecify a definite time 
within which shipment is to be made. but due considera- 
tion should be given the manufacturer on account of 
inabilitv to secure equipment and other conditions beyond 
his control. After an order has been accented by the 
seller with a fixed time for shipment he should be held 
responsible for delays caused by his own negligence or 
other causes strictly within his control. When a retailer 
orders special stock he does not order it for the pleasure 
of doing something but hecause he wants it, and in most 
cases it has been sold before it is ordered from the manu- 
facturer. Should the manufacturer accept an order of 'this 
kind and not ship it complete within the time specified on 
the order, he should he held strictlv to account and called 
uvon to make good without delay. I think it is the buyer’s 
dutv and to his best interests in placing orders for special 
stock, esvecially when it is already sold. to make it clear 
to the seller that such stock must be shivped in the exact 
quantities and grades ordered. This will advise the seller 
fully and the buyer should insist upon a prompt acknowl- 
edgment and an understanding that special stock should 
be shipped in quantities and grades set forth in his order. 


Order Blanks. 


Under this tonic I might say a few words about the 
form of order blank that. in mv oninion. will fill the bill 
in nearly all cases. For the individual yard I would con- 
sider a duplicate form of order blank sufficient. This 
order blank should be in such form as would cover all the 
requirements necessary in placing an order. One of the 
most important features of any order blank is that it 
should be numbered and dated. There should be blank 
spaces on this order blank for routing, rate of freicht, 
terms of sale, time of shipment desired and whether prices 
are f.o. b. mill or destination. In all cases there should 
be a column for price and the prices should be plainly 
designated after each item. 

All of the foregoing with a few additions would apply to 
an order blank useful in placing orders for line yards. For 
instance, in buying for line vards a trivlicate form should 
be used. In my estimation the looseleaf form is more con- 
venient and is a great time saver. The most convenient 
size is regular letter size, 8%x11 inches. The original 
sheet should go to the shipper, the dunlicate should go to 
the yard for which the material is ordered. in order that 
the agent mav have the opportunity to verify the general 
office copy with the copy of his order, and if any errors 
are found he will then have the opportunity to make 
necessary corrections. The trivlicate should be punched 
at the top for filing in a sectional post binder. If you 
have a great many outstanding orders at any one time 
I believe you will find the use of a vertical letter file to 
your advantage. To save time in looking up orders you 
have placed with different concerns a great time saver 
is to have your vertical letter file indexed alphabetically 
and a folder for each concern from whom vou are buy- 
ing with its name at the top. Upon sending an order 
to the shipper you can then file your trivlicate in_this 
folder for the concern the order is placed with. Then 
whenever it is necessary to refer to this order it is an 
easy matter to turn to this shipper’s folder and take out 
the particular order you want. 

Your order blank should have a space provided for a 
record of shipments divided into four or five columns so 
that all invoices received applving on the order could be 
properly checked on the trivlicate. At the top of the 
four or five columns you could insert the car number or 
your invoice number as you desire. This will alwavs 
show what has been shipped on the order and what still 
remains to be shipped. After complete shipment of order 
has been made the triplicates shovld be filed in a sec- 
tional post binder in numerical order. 


Most Profitable Stock. 


The last regular topic for consideration is the kin‘ of 
stock most profitable. to handle in a retail yard. This 
necessarily denends largely on the location, the kind of 
goods required by the trade and the kind of stock that 
could be bought to the best advantage and last. but not 
least, the kind of a man in charge of the sales. I will 
not attempt to tell any retailer what kind of stock he 
ean handle to the best advantage. Before I could do 
this it would be necessary for me to understand the 
local conditions perfectly and«to do this requires a great 
deal of. time and personal contact with the contractors 
and consumers. However, I believe that no retail yard 
stock is complete without a few items of material that 
can be sold at a very low price and to this end I would 
suggest that an occasional car of low grade and short 
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length material should be purchased of concerns who 
have a surplus of this class of stock on hand who are 
generally pretty anxious to move it and will make the 
price upon which any live retailer can make a nice round 
profit for himself. 

In concluding this topic I would suggest that in the 
matter of ordering all items outside of regular stock or 
for which you have a constant call you be very 
careful in ordering and not accumulate a large surplus 
of unsalable goods, otherwise termed “cats and dogs,” 
and if you do not do this, when inventory time comes 
you will find much of the same stock that you had at the 
iast inventory that you would be very glad to dispose 
of at even less than cost. 


Complaints and Cancelations. 


In conclusion a few words should be said relative to the 
adjustment of complaints on shipments and cancelations 
of orders. In most cases where complaints are made as 
to grades or shortages all the evidence possible should 
be shown up fairly and frankly to the shipper. In many 
cases where this is done and there is justice in the 
complaint very little trouble will be had in making an 
amicable settlement. If, however, you have made a 
aim which you are satisfied is just and the shipper 
refuses to entertain it, then arbitration as provided for 
in the code of ethics adopted by the American Lumber 
rrades Congress should be the remedy, and on the 
other hand, whenever the shipper is satisfied that the 
buyer is making an unjust claim, he should resort to the 
same procedure, : 

In cases of cancelation of orders by either the buyer 
yy seller without just cause, then the same procedure 
should obtain as in the matter of adjustment of claims. 
However, I am speaking only of the isolated cases and 
there are very few in either branch of the industry who 
ire in the habit of canceling orders without just cause. 

I can not conclude this discussion without the simple 
reference to the fact that you reap what you sow and if 
you treat your constituents squarely you will in most 
ases find them coming back to you with a square deal 
and looking for more business; in other words, if you 
expect to get a square deal you must act upon the square 
yourself. 

Vice President Channel then said that this subject 
was open for discussion, but inasmuch as the odd lengths 
question was slated to come up during the afternoon, at 
which time the secretary would probably arrange for a 
special staff of stenographers and policemen, that por- 
tion of the discussion would better be left until after- 
noon. ; 

At this point A. B. Wastell, secretary of the Oregon 
& Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, an- 
nouneed that if there were any who had not yet obtained 
tickets for the banquet they could get them by apply- 
ing at Parlor E at the Portland hotel. Also in the 
ubsence of Mr. Griswold, ‘‘The Society Artist,’’ he 
wished to state that if the lumbermen who had ladies 
with them would notify J. H. Fenner at room F, Port- 
land hotel, the ladies would be included in the arrange- 
ments of a theater party during the afternoon, and that 
Reverend Mr. Hindley, of Spokane, was to be the official 
chaperon of the theater party. 


Uniformity in Patterns. 

Getting back to the subject of ‘‘ Buying for a Retail 
Yard’’ J. C. Weeter took the floor, stating that under 
this head there was one very important point that should 
be enlarged upon and that was the variety of patterns 
to be earried in a retail stock. Many retailers are 
extravagant, he said, in the number of patterns they 
carry in, for instance, rustic or any kind of siding. Some 
yards carry about nine different kinds of siding. Mr. 
Weeter was of the opinion that it was unnecessary to 
‘arry more than four or five kinds. It is extravagant 
to carry too many patterns. This is a thing that can 
he eliminated by the dealers getting together and decid- 
ing just what patterns they will all carry. This would 
‘o away with extra amount invested in stock and also 
space. Also too many grades of flooring handled. No. 3 
. g. and No, 2 flat grain flooring are so nearly the same 
srade that one or the other should be eliminated. 
\nother thing the mills in the Northwest do not 
uanufacture is uniform patterns. Ceiling and other 
tems from different mills many times will not 
nateh. Retailers should endeavor to get manu- 
faeturers to make uniform standards in patterns. J. J. 
Owen asked manufacturers to state whether or not the 
lifferent mills used the same standard cutterheads. 
J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, stated that there were two 
cutterheads universally recognized as standard and gen- 
erally used by mills of this section. He stated also that 
he manufacturers have established an associated bureau 
f grades that has adopted standard patterns and em- 
»loys inspectors for the purpose of standardizing pat- 
erns and improving their quality. He stated that in 
ome eases patterns were not uniform and would not 
uatch exactly, although coming from the same mill. 

J. M. Crawford, of Walla Walla, said that many of 
he mills claimed to be members of the Bureau of 
‘rades, whom he believed to be honest in their efforts 

») make uniform grades and patterns, so far had not 


ccomplished their purpcse, but he hoped they. would ° 


‘eep on until they did and thus eliminate much of the 
rouble of the retailer. J. J. Owen then asked what kind 
£ gage was used by the inspectors and was informed 
hy J. H. Bloedel that 95 percent of the mills use a 
steel gage generally known as the standard gage. He 
aid also that a run of flooring may vary in the same 
inill and that the run of flooring in a mill should be 
‘aged every fifteen minutes. The Bureau of Grades has 
ccomplished much good in the last few years and is 
ontinuing to accomplish a great deal and hopes to keep 
on making more progress in the right direction. 

J. H. Dunlop, of Cas:ade Locks, went back to the point 
of carrying too many patterns in stock, and stated that 
he Bureau of Grades was attempting to establish stand- 
ards in patterns that would be manufactured by all the 
ills, and this would eliminate the carrying of so many 
by the retailers. He also stated that the three manu- 
facturers’ associations of the north Pacific coast were 
attempting to put into effect a uniform basis price list. 
These lists had recently been printed and were dis- 
tributed among the lumbermen present. 


Signing of Orders. 

F. D. Becker, secretary of the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ 
Association, Seattle, spoke of the point brought out 
by U. K. Swift in his address, namely, the importance 
of signing all orders and also the signing of an accept- 
ance. Mr. Becker said that a great deal of his work 
was in connection with claims and that most of the 
trouble comes from unsigned orders. Retailers could 
help bring about better eonditions if they would insist 
on all orders being signed. 

J. C. Weeter, Pocatello, Ida., took up the discussion 
at this point, saying: ‘‘Let the millmen send out rep- 
resentatives to get orders, who are authorized and com- 
petent to take orders.’’ He said that the retailers do 
not want to wait until an order is sent in and accept- 
ance signed at the mill. This would be an unfair and 
unbusinesslike method. A man soliciting business ought 
to be authorized to accept orders. Mr. Weeter pointed 
out that in the new price list, which had just been handed 
to the retailers, it was stated that orders were to be 
taken subject to the approval of the general office. If 
the manufacturers did not mean this why did they 
print it? 

J. M. Crawford, of Walla Walla, stated that he used 
an order blank that he could sign, but when a traveling 
salesman came alung with an order blank and would not 
sign an acceptance then he would not sign the order. 
Some traveling men will accept orders and in that case 
he signed the orders. J. P. Keating, Portland, pointed 
out that the statement in the list—subject to approval 
of general office—was put in because a traveling man 
may go out a long trip for thousands of miles and not 
be able to keep in close touch with office and stock 
which he has listed to sell may have been disposed of 
before order is taken. 

W. C. Miles, a manufacturer from Globe, Wash., said 
that this statement was put in as a protection to the 
millman from concerns with poor credit. George E. Mer- 
rill, of Salt Lake, took exception to this statement, say- 
ing that the dealer had no protection as to the responsi- 
bility of the millman, and it certainly was unfair to ask 
a dealer to sign an order on the spot and then wait for 
it until it could be referred to the mill to be accepted. 
Manufacturers should have good enough men on the 
road to accept orders. Mr. Merrill also brought out 
the point that terms of sale of manufacturers said that 
delivery was to be made f. o. b. cars at mill—in other 
words, consignee would have to fight out claims with 
transportation companies and yet the mills figured to 
take the advantage of all underweights. At the sug- 
gestion of Tim E. Healey, of Belt, Mont., the discus- 
sion was ended, and B. F. Cobb, Kansas City, delivered 
an exhaustive address on ‘‘ Advertising’’ which showed 
close study of the subject. 

Before adjourning until the afternoon session, W. B. 
Mackay, on behalf of the manufacturers, stated that 
arrangements had been made for taxicabs to take the 
ladies for a drive during the afternoon, also seats would 
be provided for the ladies at the Orpheum theater. 

The meeting then adjourned to reconvene in the after- 
noon. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


It had been rumored throughout the two previous 
sessions that this would be the interesting one, as this 
was the time at which the odd lengths question was to 
come up for discussion before the convention. The sub- 
ject had been mentioned with caution on all occasions, 
as it was generally understood that it was a touchy 
matter for both retailers and manufacturers, and this 
meeting of retailers was held right in midst of the 
home of the odd lengths movement, which made it 
necessary to handle the question with gloves, on both 
sides. The convention hall was early filled and many 
faces that had not been seen at previous sessions showed 
that the most interest centered on this subject. A num- 
ber of manufacturers and wholesalers from Puget sound 
and Grays harbor, as well as a great many Oregon 
manufacturers, were present. 


Usefulness of the Ripsaw to the Retail Dealer. 


Shortly after 2 o’clock the convention reconvened, and 
in the absence of H. W. Yaw, Great Falls, Mont., T. E. 
Healey, of Belt, Mont., read Mr. Yaw’s address. Mr. 
Healey said that he wanted it understood to begin with 
that this was not his rip saw—the saw that he used was 
a buck saw. The address follows: 


Yielding to the request of our secretary, only after a 
gentle reminder from him that those of us who attend these 
meetings and expect to have our heads filled brimful of 
dollar coining ideas should, in some measure at least, 
reciprocate, I finally consented to mention something of the 
— to the retail dealer of some small, power operated 
ools. 

Many dealers are heard to express themselves as being 
adverse to the installation in their yards of machinery of 
any kind, maintaining that they are a nuisance and that no 
profit accrues from their use. Perhaps in forming their 
opinions they haye observed instances wherein unwarranted 
expenditures have been made for tools for which there is 
not a daily use or in the installation of machines that 
require the services of a skilled and, consequently, a high 
waged operator. 

One tool which I believe is almost indispensable to a well 
operated yard is a small combination rip and crosscut saw; 
and the retailer who has not availed himself of this con- 
venience—-if I may, not say necessity—has been pulling his 
purse strings too tightly to admit the entrance of additional 
profits which rightfully belong there. 

The cost of installation is not prohibitive. A suitable 
combination machine can be bought for from $70 to $100, 
and it can be operated at a surprisingly low cost with 
either an electric motor or a gasoline engine. 

In some nook or corner of the yard every dealer has a 
scrap pile into which he throws the accumulation of odds 
and ends and short pieces of broken boards and dimension 
and perhaps.a few sheeting boards and some dimension 
which have been returned by some of his good customers. 
After it has lain around his building during course of con- 
struction and has been subjected in turn to snow or rain and 
the twisting influence of the rays of Old Sol, it has become 
unsalable. 

Disposition of these scrap piles has been subject for dis- 


cussion in retailers’ conventions and through our trade jour- 
nals, and gratified, indeed, are the dealers if they realize the 
actual first cost. 


Where the Ripsaw Comes In. 


Right here is where the ripsaw will be found of ines- 
timable value by enabling the dealer to run the scraps into 
something for which there is a ready demand, thus making 
it possible to dispose of it quickly and at a profit. 

Scarcely a day passes but that demands are made for 
items of special dimension which are very seldom kept in 
stock. Perhaps the very customer who returned the de- 
preciated material is in need of some 1x2 or 2x2 for furring 
or some short pieces suitable for bridging. At very small 
expense the scrap pile can be worked to requirements and 
the customer pays a profitable price for material which 
originally would not have been accepted at all. 

At times a stock of some particular dimension or length 
is entirely exhausted, either through an unusual demand 
which could not be anticipated in advance, or through de- 
layed shipments. In these instances it is a great con- 
venience to be able temporarily to supply the shortage by 
ripping some of the wider stock. 

Just at this time forest conservation is being vigorously 
agitated and the retailer is expected to do his share toward 
eliminating unnecessary waste of building materials. Men, 
if you will install a ripsaw and utilize the odds and ends 
around your premises and which are not infrequently con- 
signed to the kindling pile, you will be deserving of equally 
as much credit for aiding in the real conservation of our 
forest products as is the wholesaler who insists on your 
relieving him of the short and odd lengths. 

No attempt will be made to enumerate further any of the 
thousand and one uses which will be found for this machine. 
In fact they are limited only to the resourcefulness of the 
operator. 

It is said that the friend most thoroughly appreciated is 
the one that has been tried and proved. If given an oppor- 
tunity, the little saw will win for itself a place as a genuine 
friend to your business by its helpful convenience, saving 
your time and material and thus increasing your profits, 


The next speaker was A. W. Robinson, of Pendleton, 
Ore., the subject of whose address was ‘‘The Fuel End 
of Our Business.’’ Mr. Robinson prefaced his address 
by saying that he believed a man had to get up early in 
the morning to ‘‘put one over’’ on Secretary Porter, 
but he believed he had done it. When getting up the 
program for this meeting Secretary Porter wrote Mr. 
Robinson asking for his picture. Mr. Robinson dug up 
an old picture of his wood pile with a little ‘‘pewee’’ 
of a man on top of the pile and sent it to Mr. Porter. 
Mr. Porter naturally thought the man was Mr. Robinson, 
and not to be beaten had the picture printed on the 
program and labeled it A. W. Robinson, but the picture 
was that of the yard foreman. Mr. Robinson’s address 
covered his subject well and was given close attention. 

Secretary Porter announced that for the banquet 
Wednesday night the Portland lumbermen were anxious 
to extend a special invitation to the ladies who had come 
to Portland with the visiting lumbermen. 

G. A. Griswold, Portland, Snark in charge of the 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation for the evening, said the con- 
eatenation would be held in Masonic hall, and he took 
occasion to invite retail lumbermen who were not already 
—- to embrace this opportunity and become mem- 

ers. 


American Lumber Trades Congress. 


George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake, then delivered the 
following address on the ‘‘American Lumber Trades 
Congress and the Code of Ethies:’’ 


A mistake has surely been made in assigning to me the 
subject of the “Code of Ethics and the American Lumber 
Trades Congress.” After all the trade newspaper dis- 
cussion and the full exposition of the code and the work 
of the congress, as this code and this work have been set 
forth in the numerous lumber conventions, it requires 
more than an ordinary plain businessman’s talk to make 
the subject interesting to you. 

Indeed, it seems to require a man of a persuasiveness 
and eloquence equal to that of the former Episcopal 
bishop of Wyoming to bring out any new or vitally in- 
teresting phases of this topic, or to draw more than a 
yawn from the auditors. The degree of eloquence and 
persuasiveness that this occasion warrants can be indi- 
cated by relating a story of this cowboy bishop of Wyo- 
ming at a time when he was uttending a meeting of 
church dignitaries at St. Paul. 

A tramp accosted a crowd of churchmen assembled on 
the hotel porch and asked for alms. 

“No,” one of them told him, “I am afraid we can not 
help you. But you see that big man over there?” point- 
ing to Bishop Talbot; ‘‘well, he is the youngest bishop of 
= all, and he is a very generous man. You might try 

m.” 


The tramp approached Bishop Talbot confidentially, 
while the others watched with interest. They saw a look 
of surprise come over the tramp’s face. The_ bishop 
was talking eagerly, the tramp looked troubled. And 
then, finally, they saw something pass from one hand 
to the other. Then the tramp turned and tried to slink 
past the crowd of churchmen without speaking. One of 
them called to him: “Well, did you get something from 
our young brother?” 

The tramp grinned sheepishly. “No,” he admitted. “I 
gave him a dollar for his d——d new cathedral at 
Laramie.” 

I cannot expect to plead my cause with the ability 
and eloquence of the bishop. I can assure you of equal 
earnestness in my interest in and hope for the adop- 
tion of ethical principles in the relations between the 
buyer and seller, and the different branches of the lum- 
ber trade. 

There is room for doubt as to whether any code that 
would ever be adopted would meet the views of every- 
one in the lumber business. There will be as there are 
today many different ideas as to the wisdom of some 
provisions of the code as it stands, and these diverse 
views will continue to the end without hope of reconcil- 
ing all of them. This paper is not to be\an attempt along 
that iine. It would be a hopeless task, for instance, to 
reconcile all of the retailers. Many of them are inclined 
to say that the retail delegates to the trades congress 
have put themselves very much in the position of the 
lamb in the celebrated happy family ou of wild ani- 
mals ‘which Barnum used to exhibit. This family con- 
sisted of ation, a tiger, a bear, a wolf and a lamb, all 
penned together in one cage. 

“Remarkable,” said a visitor one day to Mr. Barnum; 
“remarkable, impressive, instructive! And how iong 
have these animals dwelt together in this way?” 

“Seven months,” Barnum answered; “but the lamb 
has occasionally to be renewed.” 


Illustrations. 


Then there are skeptics and dissenters and scoffers, 
many of them among the manufacturers, usually those 
who have not themselves lent a hand or offered any 
constructive igeas. The view of these friends can un- 
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doubtedly be well conveyed in the yarn Poultney Bigelow 
tells when talking of his friend’s chicken raising ex- 
perience, 

This friend met Mr. Bigelow one day on the morning 
suburban train and said to him with a forced laugh: 

“T have something nobody else has, Mr. Bigelow.’’ 

“Have you, Frank?” said he. ‘‘What is it?” 

“Well,” said Frank, “I bought a $50 incubator last 
month, put $15 worth of eggs in it, and hatched out a 
bluebottle fly.”” He frowned, then sighed. ‘‘Yes,’’ said 
he, “I have got the only $65 bluebottle fly in the world.”’ 

From the standpoint of some of the lumbermen the 
trades congress has up to this point brought forth only 
a thing on a par with the $65 bluebottle fly. 

Again, some of those who have themselves helped in 
evolving the code have been so far affected by the critics 
that they are as afraid of acknowledging their father- 
hood that it would seem the father must have been in the 
ease of the little maiden who was sent into the back yard 
of a neighbor’s one day to inspect a new family of pups 
that had recently arrived. She surveyed the family de- 
liberately and remarked: ‘‘Well, a whole family of six 
children and not a father in sight!"’ 

I am not going to accept the fatherhood for the code 
of ethics or any portion of it, although at a suitable time 
I shall be very glad to defend the work that the delegates 
to the trades congress have performed. The point I am 
making is that those who agree to some things and do 
not agree to others and those who have already agreed 
but have become lukewarm it is not my function or 
business to convert at this time. In fact, I can hardly 
regard it as necessary to educate the trade to the adop- 
tion of every single and precise rule formulated by the 
congress. 

Compromising Spirit Important. 

The real essential thing, after all, is the cultivation of 
the spirit and disposition to be governed substantially 
by the same understanding in our individual transac- 
tions that we as dealers, wholesalers and manufacturers 
collectively have accepted as fair and just. If the spirit 
is right, the result ultimately will be satisfactory. 

The main aim is to make clear the purpose in it all. 
The Century dictionary defines the word ‘ethics’ in 
several different ways, but the one which applies reads 
as follows: ‘A particular system of principles and rules 
of conduct concerning moral obligations and regard for 
the rights of others; rules of practice in respect to a 
single class of human actions and duties.” 

The fundamental idea in any code of ethics lies in that 
portion of the definition, ‘regard for the rights of others.’’ 

I hold that this regard for the rights of others which 
the code is intended to inculcate can not possibly be 
embraced in any set of rules, no matter how comprehen- 
sive they may be. It is entirely possible for people to 
conform in appearance to the ethical code and yet be 
very far from showing a due regard for the rights of 
others. This is just as possible as it is that a man will 
show an outward deference to social customs, manifest 
an apparent intention to be polite and heedful of other 
people’s rights in a social way, and yet be at heart and 
in the final test anything but a gentleman. 

It is also just as possible for a man to deviate some- 
what from any code, be it the lumber code or the social 
code, and yet at heart be as broad and as generous and 
as attentive to the other fellow’s rights as any man 
on earth. Again, it is the spirit of things which counts. 

Eularging upon this idea, and fitting it to certain exist- 
ing conditions, it must be apparent that we can readily 
voice an adherence to a code of ethics, and yet be far 
from manifesting an ethical spirit. To be plain, I refer 
to the unfortunate controversies which have been _ pre- 
cipitated by the promulgation of arbitrary rules which 
various branches of the trade declare they propose to 
insist upon. This has been met by similar “we wills’ 
and ‘‘we wont’s’” until bedlam seems to have broken 
loose and the whole business reminds one of a group of 
quarreling children. If we would believe all we hear, 
it must needs seem that in spite of all our fair promises 
we are bent on showing how far we can go to the ex- 
treme of disregard of the wishes, rights or convenience 
of other people. If this were actually the state of affairs 
it would be clear that many of us need more of a liberal 
education in general disposition and attitude than in the 
invention of mere phrases and rules of conduct in ordi- 
nary business transactions. 

Must Follow Spirit of the Code. 


My fellow lumbermen, we must take care, or we miss 
the point of all the work of the Lumber Trades Congress, 
for we will miss it all unless we accept in its fullness 
the truth that a code of ethics implies much more than 
it expresses. a 

It is a perfectly useless sham; in fact, it is rank 
hypocrisy, to prattle about a code of ethics and to follow 
the letter of that code and at the same time evade the 
logical point of the whole arrangement, namely, the gen- 
eral disposition which is sought to be maintained by one 
branch of the trade toward the other. 

On the other hand, and with all due regard for what 
has been said, I would not have you understand that I 
esteem the precise terms of this code of litthke moment. 
It is certainly partially true at least that many of us 
ean not see the real rights of the other fellow until 
we are educated to them, and it is not enough to have 
merely the right disposition without setting up any stand- 
ard that is precise and fixed and that we may keep 
before us as indicating the exact way in which we can 
show our good intentions and honest purpose to be 
ethical in our business relations. 

I ean illustrate this point by drawing your attention 
to the fact that in all relations of life people have to be 
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educated by some specific statement of the rights of 
others before they can be led to show consideration for 
such rights. It was only a few decades ago that many 
of the larger meeting houses in the middle West bore 
on their pew backs legends to this effect: ‘Please do not 
spit tobacco juice on the floor.’’ About the same time 
the hotels often had a sign on the dining room doors 
stating that no one would be allowed at the table who 
did not wear his coat. These things seem absurd to us 
and yet without any doubt an appreciation of these 
particular rights of other people could not have come 
as rapidly, or have been observed as generally, had it 
not been for the written and explicit terms that defined 
these particular rights and the expectation of society as 
to the conduct of the individual in such matters. So 
before dropping the phases of the subject which have 
been mentioned up to this point I would have you under- 
stand that the value of an explicit code and precise terms 
and definitions of the rights of others can not be safely 
disregarded. : 
Conditions Change. 

Conditions in the lumber business may change rapidly, 
and the terms of a code which are satisfactory generally 
today may not be tomorrow. Let us discuss the subject 
as freely as we will and introduce as many diverse views 
as there may be in existence and we shall yet feel the 
need of formulating something precise and something 
definite 2s embracing substantially the current ideas of 
what constitutes the right regard for the rights of others. 

The phase of this subject on which I like most to 
dwell in my own thought is the realization that this, my 
chosen line of business, has come to a realization of the 
fact that we possess the privilege to formulate and to 
maintain a code of ethics as reasonably as any socalled 
profession. The code of ethics among the physicians 
and among the lawyers necessarily deals with other sub- 
jects, and from different standpoints than our code deals 
with the issues which arise between us. Nevertheless, 
I am not willing to grant that it is impossible or im- 
practicable to achieve in a large measure as high a 
standard in the lumber business as that which prevails 
in the practice of medicine or of law. We are engaged 
in performing functions which are just as essential to 
the human race, their happiness and their comforts, as 
the functions of either of the professions I have men- 
tioned. And if we are not today on as high a plane it is 
largely our fault. Undoubtedly that fault has been 
increased through the fact that it has been somewhat 
easier to produce larger financial returns with apparently 
less detriment to one’s financial welfare by disregarding 
the right and wrong in business than would be possible 
with an equal disregard in the socalled professions. All 
over this land, however, we are coming to a realization 
of the fact that the measure of the money accumulated 
is not the measure of success. Without any doubt, an 
appreciation of this idea lies at the root of the work 
which has been undertaken by the American Lumber 
Trades Congress. 

And by just so far as we succeed in getting away from 
the old and false standards and in reaching the newer 
and better ones, in just that degree will we begin to 
feel the same pride and the same sense of responsibility 
and achieve the same satisfaction in the making, the 
buying and the selling of lumber as any human being 
enjoys in any line of activity. 

In other words, I would convey to you the idea that 
lumber merchandising is as much a profession as is any 
other occupation, provided those so engaged will have it 
that way. ¥ 

And I hold, too, that the unethical element in our 
business will as time goes on find themselves in the 
same category with the pettifoggers among the lawyers 
and the disreputable among the physicians. If the rest 
of us will simply reach the plane and the degree of 
understanding that is the logical outcome of harmonious 
work together under a code of ethics, the wrongdoer will 
ostracize himself and will be so far relegated to the 
ranks of the minority that the rest of us can practice 
our business as a profession without feeling in the least 
called upon the meet sharp practice with sharp practice 
or discourtesy with discourtesy. : 

There will always be the crowd and there will always 
be the rowdies in that crowd, but the lumberman who is 
a gentleman in his business will not feel himself called 
upon to become a rowdy because rowdies exist in the 


same occupation. . . 
Retail Credits. 


Following Mr. Merrill’s address, D. E. Swinehart, of 
Butte, Mont., presented a very able consideration of the 
subject, ‘‘ Retail Credits.’ 

Mr. Swinehart said that the secretary when he chose 
him for the discussion of this subject must have noticed 
some of the gray hairs he had, put there by worry over 
whom to eredit and whom not to credit. Mr. Swinehart’s 
address was as follows: 

When your secretary assigned to me the subject of “Retail 
Credits’ he must have previously observed on my head a 
number of gray hairs and shrewdly guessed that they had 
come there from no other cause than from the ever present 
question, To whom shall we give and to whom shall we 
refuse credit? : 

l believe that it is an indisputable fact that the man who 
owes and does not pay is your worst enemy and, though the 
man worth while has enemies as well as friends, who wants 
to buy them? poy: 

The methods of various individuals, firms and corporations 
pertaining to the credit side of their business vary as widely 
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as do the poles, but they all aim to arrive at the same 
place—get the money. Let us therefore take the subject 
under two or three general heads: 

First. How shall we arrive at the standing, from a finan- 
cial standpoint, of a new customer? Ask for reference? 
Yes. If he refuses to give it very frankly, drop him and 
you will be right in most cases. I remember once refusing 
a corporation credit because it refused to give me any in- 
formation as to its responsibility except to state that it paid 
its obligations when they were due. it did, for a time, and 
its account with our competitors was a large one, but the 
crash came eventually and my friends did the business at a 
loss. Perhaps the proposed customer gives a bank reference 
which is considered in some quarters as gilt edged, but there 
is an old saying, “If you want to know anything about a 
bank’s customer, do not ask the bank.” Perhaps he refers 
to a merchant or two, and if they give him a good reputa- 
tion it is a fair presumption that he is all right. Person- 
ally, added to what information I can gather from the cus- 
tomer himself, I depend very largely on my first impression 
in the case of an individual and am convinced that if one 
absolutely followed the practice of taking his first judgment 
and acting upon it he would be right many move times than 
he would be wrong. One should not be afraid, either, to say 
“No,” if his investigation or judgment tells him that there 
is the least doubt of being able to collect after opening the 
account. Too much anxiety to make the sale and thereby 
losing sight of the fact that the lumber in the yard is better 
asset than a poor account on the books has caused many a 
man an uneasy half hour. 


Terms Should Be Understood. 


For the second proposition let us consider the length of 
credit and the best method of collection when due. Of 
course this problem depends very largely, if not almost en- 
tirely, upon the local conditions; but short credits are 
always better than long if one wishes to keep the nimble 
dollar at work. ‘The time of settlement, however, should be 
thoroughly understood when the credit is made and when 
one has obtained a promise of a definite date for payment 
he should bear it in mind and insist that the promise be 
reasonably kept or a new arrangement made. For one never 
loses the good will of an honest man or even a fair minded 
one by insisting upon his just dues. If a man makes me a 
promise to pay on the 15th of February and does not do so 
I see to it that the matter is brought to his attention and 
want at least to know why. 

Under a third caption let us consider for a moment, if 
you please, what to do with the man who gets all he can 
from you without paying and then takes his trade to the 
other fellow without making any attempt whatever to pay 
you. ‘This, my brother, is the kind of a proposition that we 
all have to contend with and a case where it pays to get to- 
gether, talk it over with your competitor, tell him where and 
how you were stung and it will not only help you both, but 
perhaps: the customer himself may become a better man and 
change his tactics when he learns that his sins have found 
him out. Many a man buys all he can on credit and then 
when it comes to a cash deal goes elsewhere. We will all 
take his cash and he will, perhaps, if we do not know his 
record, establish a credit on the strength of his cash trans- 
——s Again I say, “Get together, my brothers, get to- 
gether. 

A Co-operative Plan. 

A number of the smaller cities in which I am somewhat 
acquainted have formed what they are pleased to term a 
“Merchants’ Protective Association,’ the plan on which it 
is conducted being that each member pledges himself to 
report on the standing of cach and every one of his custom- 
ers from his point of view as to whether they are “Prompt,” 
“Slow” or “Very Slow.’ ‘This information is compiled in 
book form, alphabetically arranged, making a commercial 
rating for practically everyone in the city and surrounding 
country so far as payments go. Payments of account on or 
before the 10th of each month are rated as “Prompt”: 
after the 10th and within sixty days are rated as “Slow”: 
and after sixty days as “Very Slow.” The merchant also 
pledges himself to report at least every sixty days on any 
changes ; that is, one may be “Prompt” and, through neglect 
or for some other reason, comes under the “Slow” rating. 
Then the merchant must so report and again report when 
he redeems himself. A copy of the book is furnished each 
member, as well as the change sheets to be kept for his 
own exclusive use the same as Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. Re- 
tailers who are members of such associations are loud in 
their praise of its effectiveness, as it gives an unbiased 
statement, not from one concern, but from several. ‘The 
book shows for illustration: John Smith, 3P. 1S. 1V.S., 
which interpreted means that John Smith deals with five 
of the members of the association, with three of whom he 
is “Prompt,” one “Slow” and one ‘Very Slow.” No one but 
the secretary of the association knows the identity of the 
member making the report. There is no obligation to sell 
or not to sell; only the information from which one must 
draw his own conclusions, and it occurs to me that such 
associations should greatly reduce the percentage of bad 
accounts and amply repay the cost. 

Far be it from me, however, to opine that we will ever 
all be of the same opinion or reach the same conclusions on 
the “Getting and Giving of Credit,’ so I will pause that we 
may take up the discussion of some harmonious subject upon 
which we all agree, both the manufacturer and retailer, 
such as ‘Terms of Sale” or “Odd Lengths” or something like 
that where “one touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” I thank you. 


E. O. McGlauflin was the next speaker called upon, 
his subject being, ‘‘The Lumberman’s Dream.’’ Mr. 
McGlauflin said that when this subject was first as- 
signed to him he thought it would be an easy one, but 
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he had been unable to dream anything interesting to 
lumbermen and so would be compelled to tell of the 
dream of a man that he knew, who was a good dreamer. 
Mr. McGlauflin’s address, which follows, caused much 
amusement and was received with hearty applause. It 
was fancifully biographical, depicting the hopes of all 
manufacturers of lumber and a rudely dramatic awaken- 
ing that aroused seriocomic sympathy. 


Our Community of Interests. 


J. P. Keating, Portland, followed Mr. McGlauflin 
with a paper on ‘‘Our Community of Interests,’’ which 
appears below: 


A survey of the audience prompts the opinion that it 
is an assemblage certainly representative of the lumber 
industry, and I believe characteristic of your previous con- 
vention. Representative meetings of this nature seem to be 
the tendency of the period and should be further encour- 
aged, as they have established their value, and, as you 
know, exerted a material bearing in molding sentiment 
which resulted in the adoption of a code of ethics. 

Your association is deserving of much credit for initi- 
ating and fostering this policy which I know from ex- 
perience has proved valuable and advantageous and has 
also been the means of developing closer relations be- 
tween the various units of the industry. Your program 
announces that this spirit will again govern this your 
seventh convention and I hope the questions presented 
will be accorded, as heretofore, reasonable and unpreju- 
diced consideration, each party giving due regard to the 
interests of the other and finally reaching a settlement 
satisfactory to all concerned. I am satisfied that your 
efforts will be directed to this end, as I observe you 
have adopted for this occasion the slogan ‘Pulling 
together we forget the past and look to the future.”’ 

In according consideration to. the many questions that 
are of a nature which indicate a direct interest therein 
on the part of both the manufacturer and dealer many 
suggest themselves, and of this number those of the most 
importance I shall here mention and refer to briefly. 


Shortage Claims. 


In my judgment a more careful consideration should 
be accorded on the part of the dealer to shortages re- 
ported to him by his employees, and if possible before 
submitting these to the shipper they should be verified 
and written evidence to this effect accompany them. 
This course should also be followed when reports of 
undergrade are filed, and in addition it should be arranged 
that the undergrade material be segregated from the rest 
of the shipment. I shall not take your time to offer 
explanation on these suggestions, as their value is 
apparent and the sole object prompting them is to avoid 
friction and facilitate adjustment satisfactory to both 
parties. 

Relation of Quotations to Buyer and Seller. 


I have observed in certain directions a tendency to 
disregard the confidential relation attached to communi- 
cations of this nature. Where this practice is followed 
it is of course for a selfish purpose, and in my judgment 
is productive of much harm. It is a practice viewed with 


disfavor in other lines and it is my hope that this evil 
will be remedied. 
Freight Rates. 


The dealer in the middle western section of the 
country is as much interested in this question as the 
shipper and it is hoped a more active and direct codépera- 
tion on his part will be witnessed than was displayed 
when this question was previously agitated. He should 
give like support to any questions involving the duty 
on forest products. 

Irrigation Projects. 

Much publicity has been given recently to the impor- 
tance of this work and thus far the manufacturers have 
fully appreciated the value to this section of the country 
of this project. It is to be hoped that dealers operating 
in the territory where work of this nature is contem- 
plated will lend their support to the movement. 


Odd Lengths. 


There has been more or less discussion of this prac- 
tice and as I observed it was included in your program, 
it will receive due consideration on your part when pre- 
sented for consideration and discussion. 

I also observe that the code of ethics was included 
for consideration. I assume that in the course of the 
discussion it will follow that many questions of common 
interest will receive consideration without the necessity 
on my part of including them in this paper. 

In behalf of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association I thank you for this courtesy. 


J. E. Lane, of Lewiston, Mont., was on the program 
for an address on the subject, ‘‘What Terms of Sale 
Are Equitable for Both Buyer and Seller?’’ Upon 
being called upon Mr. Lane stated that the position of 
a man bringing up this subject at a meeting like this, 
where both sides were represented, reminded him of 
the story of the waiter taking a man’s breakfast order. 
The man ordered two fried eggs—one fried on one side 
and the other fried on the other side. The waiter took 
the order, went away, but soon came back and asked 
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to have the order repeated. He did this twice and then 
after a long interval he returned once more, this time 
with his hair.‘‘secrambled’’ and clothes torn and said: 
‘*Mistah, 1 wish you would take your eggs boiled; I 
have had words with the cook.’’ Mr. Lane’s address 
analyzed past conditions and presented theories of solu- 
tion of difficulties in a way to absorb the attention of 
all. 

There was some discussion as to the feasibility of 
taking up again the subject of terms of sale or post- 
poning that and going at once into the matter of the 
odd lengths. A motion prevailed, however, that the 
terms of sale be discussed first and then if necessary 
discussion of odd lengths could be brought up at the 
session on Wednesday morning. 


Terms of Sale. 


After some debating over the matter Mr. Merrill 
asked to have some manufacturer express his opinion as 
to whether the right to make a statement of the terms 
of sale belonged rightfully to the manufacturer or the 
retailer. In response to this, L. J. Wentworth, Port- 
land, Ore., president of the Oregon & Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, said that he certainly 
thought the manufacturer had the right to make his own 
terms of sale. T. E. Healey, the Belt, Mont., retailer, 
agreed with Mr. Wentworth in this and said that the 
making of terms of sale surely belonged to the manu- 
facturer, and if the retailer does not like the terms the 
manufacturer makes him he can buy elsewhere. Terms 
of sale are not very important to the retailer. He makes 
his own terms to his customers and it is perfectly right 
that the manufacturer should say on what terms he would 
sell his lumber. 

P. C, Palmer, of North Yakima, Wash., asked to have 
some manufacturer state what he thought the uniform 
terms of sale should be, and was informed by E. R. 
Schafer, of Seattle, that the uniform terms of sale had 
been adopted by manufacturers as appeared in printed 
list with which they had been furnished. 

On motion by George E. Merrill the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the association: 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association in convention assembled, go on 
record as believing that it is the province of the lumber 
manufacturer to specify the terms of sale of forest products 
and that we request the manufacturers to provide terms of 
sale that will be acceptable to a large majority of retail 


lumbermen. 
Odd Lengths Discussion. 


The Chair at this point announced that the subject 
of odd lengths of flooring ete. would come up for dis- 
cussion, and as he believed that the subject had not been 
assigned to any one person in particular he would call 
on a friend and competitor of his who was always pretty 
well informed on subjects relating to business, J. C. 
Weeter, Pocatello. Upon taking the platform Mr. 
Weeter said: 


When I learned that I was to be called upon to present 
this subject it reminded me very much of a little story I 
heard the other day which I think very appropriate. ‘The 
story was something like this: Johnnie’s mother gave him 
fifteen turkey eggs and said, ‘‘Now, Johnnie, take these eggs 
and put them under the old turkey hen and she will hatch 
out some little turkeys.” Johnnie very diligently took the 
eggs and placed them under the turkey hen and after awhile 
the mother went around to see what sort of a job Johnnie 
had done. To her surprise and amusement she found that 
instead of having fifteen eggs there were twenty-five under 
the hen, and she said to Johnnie, “What does this mean? 
I told you to put fifteen eggs under the hen and instead of 
that you put twenty-five eggs under her.” Johnnie said, 
an it because I wanted to see the old fool spread her- 
se ” 


Now, gentlemen, in looking over this audience and com- 
paring it with the attendance we have had heretofore I have 
concluded that this feature of our convention is the inter- 
esting feature. It seems to me that I have been able to 
note through the deliberations and discussions that every- 
body was sort of holding himself in abeyance awaiting 
the opening of this subject. I am glad to see that we have 
a large sprinkling of the manufacturers here. I am glad to 
see that we have a full attendance of our retail members. 
Now, I have been engaged in the retail business for I do not 
know how long; I do not know whether I ought to tell you; 
if I did you would know pretty well how old I am; any way, 
something like sixteen or eighteen years. During that time 
I have had the pleasure of doing a great deal of business 
with manufacturers on the Coast, and I have always found 
them to be a great, big, broad minded, liberal class of 
people; in fact, I any very much whether there is 
another class of people to be found anywhere in the country 
that are so liberal, so broad, so generous and so businesslike 
in all of their dealings as they have been with the average 
retail dealer throughout the country. 
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I was very much surprised a few months ago to see that 
they were trying to impose upon us a condition that we did 
not look upon as being quite fair and equitable. Now I 
had such a high opinion of the manufacturer that I believe 
when he comes to see just how this proposition he is asking 
us to accept looks to us and how difficult of enforcement 
it will be he will conclude that the position which he 
took was a mistaken one and that he is imposing upon us 
conditions that are almost impossible of fulfilment. 


Odd Lengths. 


Mr. Weeter then read the following paper on the 
subject of ‘‘Odd Lengths: ’’ 


The matter of the conservation of our forests and the 
alleged important relationship to that conservation of 
the manufacturing and shipping of odd lengths of the 
upper grades of the products of our mills manufacturing 
Oregon fir have been so extensively argued pro and con 
in the lumber trade papers and elsewhere that it is diffi- 
cult to produce an entirely original argument. Therefore, 
if I am guilty of stealing the thunder of some of my 
brilliant fellow lumber dealers and writers on this ques- 
tion I beg your indulgence for so doing. 

The principle of the conservation of our forests, nobody 
denies, is under all circumstances fundamentally sound. 
Waste indicates carelessness and a degraded conception 
of the thing wasted. We recognize and admit all you say 
about the importance of the conservation of our forests. 
When I tell you that the spirit of conservation among 
some retailers whom I know is so strong that they even 
discourage the cutting down of small trees for Christmas 
festivities, and when you compare this spirit of conserva- 
tion with the ruthless slaughter of young trees and the 
poorer grade of trees by the average manufacturer, you 
can not easily believe, as you are so urgently asked to do, 
that we, the retailers, are the only wasteful ones and 
the others the conservers. This question, like the ma- 
terial itself, has two sides and there are some things to 
be said on both. 


Two Sides to the Question. 


In the discussion of this matter I hope we may talk 
and argue like the lot of good-natured, sensible business 
men we profess to be and that we shall not permit any 
ill feeling to creep into the discussion and so retard 4 
solution of the matter. The manufacturers and retail 
dealers have mutual interests and one can not do busi- 
ness without the other. It is inconceivable that any 
sort of antagonism that will radically damage their inter- 
trade relations can long exist. I believe it was our friend 
Hollis who said that any movement inaugurated by any 
branch of trade that is not fair and equitable to all 
other branches interested in that trade is doomed to ulti- 
mate failure before it starts on its course. 

Fred Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Company, in 
his article in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
makes a statement that a large part of the trade tribu- 
tary to Portland and using the products of the mills in 
this section were now accepting odd lengths and that the 
question is absolutely past history so far as this district 
is concerned. He classes us among prime movers favor- 
ing odd lengths and asks us, now that we are converted, 
to help convert the other fellows. This reminds me of 
the story of a boy who licked a boy and then made him 
help lick another boy to whom the brave victor was 
alone unequal. 

Are we converted? Where are the converts? If Mr. 
a statement was true, I am afraid we have back- 
slid. 

I am sure even Mr. Knapp could not find a convert in 
this convention with the proverbial Mexican fine comb, 
which, it is said, misses nothing, but catches everything. 

. B. Knapp, engireer in charge of forest products, 
recently published a statement that the annual loss in 
Oregon and Washington on account of the mills manufac- 
turing odd lengths was 15,000,000 feet, worth at mills 
$300,000. I wish Mr. Knapp would tell us what propor- 
tion of this 15,000,000 feet resulted from the cutting out 
of the defects in the material to the end that the grades 
might be raised and what actually was wasted in making 
even lengths. I wish he would push his investigation 
farther. I am indeed surprised that he and the manufac- 
turer have swallowed the camel and choked on the gnat. 
Permit me to present to you the camel. 


One Way of Viewing the Question. 


All inch stock is sawed one inch full, then dressed 
to three-fourths of an inch. The planer should only 
take off one-eighth of an inch, which makes a total loss 
of 12% percent. This applies to all common boards, 
shiplap, grooved roofing, rustic, drop siding, finish; in 
fact all inch products excepting flooring, and three- 
quarter inch ceiling. The former is worked to three- 
quarters of an inch, which, plus one-eighth of an inch 
for surfacing, makes a loss of 64% percent. The latter is 
worked to eleven-sixteenths plus one-eighth of an inch 
for surfacing, making a loss of 18 percent. 

Two-inch stock is cut full two inches in thickness, 
then surfaced to an inch and five-eighths. Adding to 
this the one-eighth for planing we have one and three- 
quarters inches, a loss of one-quarter of an inch or 12% 
percent on thickness alone. In surfacing 2-inch common 
on the side there is waste of an additional one-eighth 
of an inch or 6% percent, making a total waste on all 
sizes of 2-inch stock of 18% percent on the thickness 
alone. Why is this done? Since neither the yards nor 
the trade demand it, it is entirely unnecessary. 

In width, dimensions are cut full 2x4 and 2x6 and are 
surfaced to three and five-eighths and five and five- 
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eighths respectively. On the 2x4, after allowing for plan- 
ing the edge, there is a loss of 63%, percent which, when 
added to tne 18% percent, makes a total waste of 25 5/12 
percent on all 2x4’s manufactured and sized by the mills. 
The percentages of loss on 2x6 and 2x8 etc. are only a 
trifle less, on width, all being the same on thickness. 
Four by fours are cut full size and surfaced to 34%x3%%. 
You can figure out if you will the loss incident thereto. 
The same wasteful manufacturing applies to all other 
timbers, dimensions and everything manufactured and 
dressed by the mills. Now, gentlemen, knowing this, 
what do you think of this spasm for odd lengths that 
has taken hold of our friends, the manufacturers? Does 
it look to you as if they are actuated by a spirit of con- 
servation, or are they imposing upon your credulity and 
using the forestry department as a means only of getting 
a better price for the upper grades of their manufac- 
tured products. 


Where Conservation Comes In. 


The whole question when divested of all the trimmings 
and simmered down to a business proposition is, Will it 
pay to manufacture and sell odd lengths? ‘Lhis does not 
concern the manufacturer alone, but is a much broader 
proposition. And in its answer we must look beyond 
the manufacturer and consider equally the interests of all 
affected. If in saving the manutacturers $5 we lose the 
consumer $8, the same would be a violation of all eco- 
nomic and business principles that make for economy 
and success. ‘Lhis, as any other economic proposition, 
must be decided upon the basis of the greatest good to 
the greatest number and not for the benefit of a small 
profit and saving to a few against a great detriment 
and loss to the many. 

We readily see where there will be some saving and 
profit in odd lengths to the manufacturer, but the few 
extra feet so saved are not all profit. As chargeable 
against them are many items of expense, a few of which 
we will name: 

Extra trimming apparatus, extra pay for trimmer, extra 
shedding tor planing mill material before it is shipped 
to the planer, including cost of handling. Extra shed- 
ding for planing mill products, awaiting shipment to pur- 
chaser, including cost of handling. Also interest on the 
adaitional investment made necessary by carrying this 
additional stock. 

‘hese items will vary at the different mills according 
to their location. While each may be small in itself, 
they will in the aggregate be a substantial offset against 
the small amount saved. 

Let us consider some of the losses, expenses and disad- 
vantages that will have to be met by the retail dealers 
in the handling of these odd lengths: 

An increase investment of stock, increase in taxes and 
insurance, additional expense for sheds and, in many 
instances, the buying of additional ground; additional 
expense in sorting and piling. 

If we insist upon carpenters and customers taking this 
material would they do with it as many now do with 
short lengths—order an additional amount over and 
above their actual requirements and return the odd 
lengths? 

‘yne retailer has always catered to the wishes of the 
consumer not only in the lumber business but in other 
known lines of retail business. You are now insisting 
upon our completely revolutionizing this custom and are 
asking us to assume the position of dictators. 

In conclusion I will say to the manvfacturer: We are 
with you tu the best of our ability in any reasonable 
move that tends to the end of conserving our forests. 
If you find it advisable to manufacture odd lengths and 
ask our codperation in helping you to dispose of them, 
we believe you will find a ready response from us, but 
the amount, the time and place of shipment must be at 
our option. 

Fred C. Knapp on ‘‘Odd Lengths.’’ 

Chairman Channel then called upon Fred C. Knapp, 
of Portland, a well known manufacturer and association 
worker, to discuss the subject, and in response to re- 
peated calls to take the platform Mr. Knapp did so, and 
addressed the convention extemporaneously, as follows: 


I will only take up a very few moments of your time on 
this question. We have among us gentiemen who have 
manuiactuied lumber on the Pacific coast much longer than 
I or anyone connected with the miil with which I am 
associated. I wisn to say to you first, and 1 believe I speak 
tor every manufacturer in the city of Portland, that we are 
mighty glau you are here; we believe when you go away 
from be.e you will perhaps have a little ditterent idea reia- 
tive to the gentlemen that have been making odd lengths, 
and a tittie diterent idea, perhaps, relative to this quesvion. 
All that 1 wiil say at this time, with one or two exceptions, 
wil be strictiy trum the poiut of a timber owner and one 
interesteu in the tuture outcome of the timber business of 
these United States. ‘The one exception that I will make 
will be in connection with Mr. Weeter’s argument relative 
to why the manutacturer does not conserve at the mill in 
the way of thickness and width in cutting stock. 

Let me say to you as one manufacturer of this city, al- 
though this question has not been discussed among the 
muauulacturers, that nothing has pleased me so much in all 
the years | bave watched your deliberations as your action 
yesterday when you invited the California dealers to become 
members of your association. We feel now that we have 
indeed your support and that the retail dealers of the West- 
ern association, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Utah can 
help us on this conservation subject, and that there can 
now be uniformity in the dressing and size of stock. There 
is here present my good friend Mr. Clarke, of the Clarke- 
Wilson Lumber Company, in the audience, who years ago 
manulactured lumber in eastern Michigan. If you can get 
him on nis feet { think he will bear out this statement, 
that twenty-five years ago in the Saginaw valley the itum- 
bermen in that section of the country were obliged, or 
thought they were obliged, on account of the wishes of the 
retail dealers and whoiesale dealers in eastern New York 
anu New Kngland to manufacture inch stock 14% or 11-32 
inches. After awhile the manufacturers of Michigan came 
to realize that the forests of that great state, probably the 
best torests we ever have had in the United States, were 
disappearing, and they sent a committee down to Albany to 
hind out why it was that they needed inch lumber cut 1% 
or 11-382—you will unuerstand that it was not graded at 
the inilis, but shipped to eastern New York to be worked up. 
To the amusement of the manufacturers they found that 
there was a scarcity of straw in eastern New York and 
western Massachusetts and other parts of the country around 
there, and they did not have enough bedding for their horses, 
and therefore they insisted that the manufacturers furnish 
them stock 14% inches so they could dress 1t down to seven- 
eighths of an inch-and bale the shavings and sell them to 
the farmers in that part of the country. 


Strongest Timber. 


Now, gentlemen of the retail dealers’ association, we want 
you to work with us with the California dealers. They in- 
sist that this stock that you have mentioned must be sized 
to 1% and 1%. They seem to forget that dimensions large 
enough add strong enough, in the HWast,.of a different width, 
hold up the houses in that part of the country. You prob- 
ably know from government reports that the timber of 
Oregon and Washington is by far the strongest timber made 
today. Stock suriaced to 1% inches is strong enough, but 
the California trade insists on having it 1% inches. Any- 
thing that you can do or anything that we can do to 
standardize this and put it down to 15, you will find that 
—, retailers and the manufacturers will be working to- 
gether, 


When I was in district school back in Michigan I remem- 
ber that in our writing lesson we had a text, “What you 
thoroughly understand you can easily explain.” I do not 
know whether 1 can make that text good or not, but I be- 
lieve there is a great deal in this question of conservation. 
Il remembered when I was about eight or ten years old that 
iny good oid father took me out in the woods with him to 
hunt squirrels and he would show me where he and my 
grandfather had cut black walnut trees, but there was 
then very little black walnut, and it seems to me now 
as I look back to that time when the oak trees and the 
beach trees reared their heads there as the fir trees do here 
in Oregon, and as I take my boy back to that farm which 
has been in our family for generations and is now in my 
name, and where there is not wood enough to keep the care- 
taker in firewood for ten years more—it seems to me that 
we ought to conserve the forests. 

What I am trying to say is not for the retailer alone but 
it is tor the manutacturer as well. I can remember when 
they limited logs to 16 inches in diameter, and this was 
reduced to 13 inches, and then to 9, 10 and even 5 inches 
in diameter, and the timber of that country that had seemed 
practically inexhaustible was being destroyed. ‘There was 
not a man in that part of the country, and I question if 
there is a man in this part of the country, who realized 
until a very few years ago how close we were to the end 
of the timber supply of the United States. 


Resources of the Country. 


You are all familiar with Mr. Roosevelt and his speech 
relative to the resources of tuis country, and the prepara- 
tion made by the Congress of the United States to take 
stock—you take stock two or three times a year, but they 
are now taking stock for the first time in the history of this 
country. ‘bhey come to the people who own acreage and 
say, “We want to know how much timber there is in this 
country.” We furnish them with our cruisers’ reports and 
they take them and tind out how much there is, and you 
heard yesterday that in sixty years, at the present cutting 
capacity of the mills in Oregon and Washington, your timber 
wii be gone, and in elgit years, if it were possibie tor 
every miil cutting timber today to be turned loose on the 
forests of these two states, they will be gone. 

And your boys—do you want them to keep on in the work 
you are doing’ I have a boy 10 years old and I would like 
to have him in the lumber business. ‘lhe broadest people 
in the worid are in this business, and do you want your 
boys to be turned out of it? 1 am not arguing trom the 
standpoint of the manufacturer. i have large interests in 
acreage and if | was anxious to make mouey 1 wouid be 
very glad if 1 had no higher ideas than to see this timber 
Siasheu. ‘Lhese trees 1 bought six or eight years ago at a 
very low price and the price has trebied and more than 
trevbled, but the thought in my mind is not tne question of 
douars and cents but what is best for this country of ours. 
Now do not g0 away feeing that | am an alarmist and that 
this timber wiil ail be cut off im sixty years, because it wiil 
not. You are going to go home and talk conservation in 
every locality, und that is why we are mighty giad that 
you are here. We can do as Germany has done. for twenty- 
live years or more the German empire bas been growing 
more timber than it has cut. Wo you mean to say tnat the 
German people can do more than we can do? 

‘hese lew remarks, gentiemen, are not from the stand- 
point of the Mauuiac.urer but irom a man who has watched 
tuis game for thirty-uve years; and 1 say to you, while 
you may not reaize it today, the next time you come to 
rortland, and I think even before that, you will realize that 
Wuut 1 have said to you this aiternoon is right. 

Vice President Channel—'lhere are a numver of gentlemen 
present with us touay who are prominentiy identitied with 
ussoviation work in the Mississippi valiey and middie West, 
and no doubt we can get some valuable intormation trom 
them if they will kKindiy address us this afternoon. We 
should like very much to hear from W. C. Hollis, who is 
secre.iary of the Northwest association. 

W. C. Holiis—Mr. tresident anu gentlemen of the con- 
vention: Since not less than one of the trade papers has 
announced editorially that tne retail secretary is tue great- 
est menace the manufacturer has, I feel a great deal of 
temerity in taking the floor in this convention, and I do 
not think that | ought to discuss this question because 
there are others here, eastern retailers, who are practical 
lumbermen and handle lumber, but 1 wish to say this much, 
that being ciosely in touch as 1 am at all times with the 
iueas and waats of tne retail trade in Minnesota, lowa, 
North and South Dakota, which are perhaps the greatest 
consuming states of the Pacific coast products, particularly 
North ana South Dakota, 1 can say that this question wouid 
not be one for discussion at this time, in my opinion, if it 
had been put betore the retail dealer and the trade in dif- 
ferent shape. ‘Lhe first we Knew about this movement in 
our part of the country for odd lengths was a mere an- 
nouncement in the report of the National Lumber Manu- 
tacturers Association in Seattle in July that that organi- 
zation had gone on record as in favor of manufacturers 
Sse1iing oud iengths. <A little later we received what was 
an uitimatum to the extent that we would have to take 
oud lengibs whether we wanted to or not. The retail lum- 
ber deuiers are something like the manufacturers, and in 
my experience of something like thirty years in association 
work 1 have found that we never yet told a manutacturer 
he must do something and tound him wiitling to uo it. The 
only way we have ever accomplished any.hing with the 
manufacturer was to get next to him what the trouble 
was aod appeal to his sense of right and justice, and we 
have never tailed in that way to get what we wanted to a 
reasonable extent. but when we received the ultimatum 
tnac we must take odd lengths whether we wanted to or not 
we feit just like the manutacturer would teel if we said 
to him be must do this and must do that whether he wanted 


to or not. 
Odd Lengths. 


There is a place for odd lengths. ‘There never has been 
any itumber manufactured but has been sold somewhere 
and at some price. We believe if you go ahead and manu- 
tacture oud lengths and pile them up somewhere. and send 
your traveiing man or representative out into the tield to 
find a market for them and sell them you would find that 
you cou.u seil tonem and sell without gree trom 
anybody; but the retailer of the central West, particularly 
Nortu and Sout wLuvnota anu Minuesdta, WuUst tase 110 
considerdtion that the man who dictates is the man who 
has the money, and it is the farmer that has the money, and 
when we have to come up against him it is final. He says 
what he will take and what he will not take, and it we go 
to him and say that he must take odd lengths, then you 
can see that we are up against something. The farmer is 
the uitimate consumer and is the one that needs conserva- 
tion education more than the retailer. The retail dealer 
and the manufacturer are together on the feasibility of con- 
servavlion, and 1 think I state with the utmost degree of 
surety that the retail lumber dealers all over the United 
States are wiliing to heip the manufacturer conserve the 
forests, because they want to stay in the lumber -business 
just as long as possible; they like the business, just as Mr. 
Knapp likes the manufacturing business,- but we must 
educate the cofsumer on this question of conservation be- 
fore we attempt to force him to take something which he 
is not accustomed and cannot see how he can use. I 
do not care to gd into a detailed discussioa, but 1 must 
throw out these little features for your consideration, 


"Various Opinions, 


The chairman then called upon W. B. Mackay, an- 
other Portland lumber manufacturer, who spoke briefly 
on the subject. He said: 

There is very little that I can add to what already has 


been said, except that I believe some of the points touched 


upon by Mr. Weeter in his paper have not been covered. 
To begin with, flooring cut one inch, allowing for \ inch 
in dressing, 1 can not see that there is any waste. The same 
thing apples to 2-inch. Where lumber 1s snipped by graue 
we are anxious to get underweights in paying freight on the 
order, and tuere is, Of Course, suriMNkuge, uu then We Lave 
several stanuards to work to; furthermore, we are trequently 
called upon to rip 2-inch stuit ana make it into boaras, con- 
Sequentiy there nus to be some limit to size. Tne sume thing 
also applies to 4-inch stutt. Now, witn regard to tne extra 
cost OL trimming, tuere is absolutely none; all lumber has to 
be trimmed, and odd lengtbs ao not cost a cent more for 
trimming than even lengtus; there is no extra cost in getting 
to the planer, no extra cost Lor machinery tor the pianing, 
because it bas to be gone anyway; we have to trim tne oud 
or the even lengtas, whichever tue case may be, just the same. 

The manutacturers are keen tor conservation; if tuey were 
not so, many of the mills would not be spenuing money by 
the thousands of dollars yearly in working out plans to that 
end. At there was nothing in conservation we mignt toaay 
be using big circular saws and taning out % to 1 inch of 
material. ‘he wnole tenaency is toward conservation, and 
tue mill operators teel tnat that is something worto waiie 
working tor Outside of the actual dollars and cents. We 
appreciate that the retailers throughout the country are our 
friends, and it is certainly not the intention of any manu- 
tacturer to thrust anyluing aown anyvouy’s throat; and I 
think when it is put that way I personally take exceptions; 
I tuink the man who puts it in that way is only breeding 
trouble. ‘here is not intention on the part of the manu- 
facturer to thrust anyluing Gown their throats; we ought to 
realize that we are Inaebted to the retailers—they are our 
friends, and we want them to feel that we are their friends. 

Vice President Channel—I am intormed that a gentleman 
representing the Soutuwestern association, of Kansas city, 
is present, and E. vc. Robinson, of St. Louis. We snould line 
to snOoW What tney thinn of odd lengtns in that section of 
the country, if Mr. Robinson will kindly favor us. P 

E. C. RKobinson—Mr. President and gentlemen, the south- 
western dealers do not thins very mucn of odd lengths, but 
we were not sent here to discuss this matter in public. If 
they had been selecting a delegation to make speeches they 
certainly would not have sent Mr. Johns and me. Our 
association is composed of four states.. We intend to visit 
some of the manutacturers and see how they talk and tell 
our people what the feeling is in this country. If you suc- 
ceed here in adopting oad lengths we see trouble of our 
own in the southern mills, and we want to educate ourselves. 

Vice President Channel—I have been requested to ask 
T. H. MacLatferty, Tenino, Wash., to address us on this sub- 
ject of old lengths. 

Mr. MacLatierty—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I feel as 
though the chairman had put me in quite an awkward posi- 
tion. Here I am, secretary of tne Southwestern Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, a manufacturer myself, 
and a member of the Retailers’ association—now which side 
shall I jump? As far as the question of odd lengths goes, 
so far as I have studied it, I do not know the man who 
has been hurt. As a retailer I have not been hurt. As for 
Mr. Hollis’ talk about the way the matter was put to them, 
I do not agree with him; at least this should not have been 
the case, and it was not intentional at all. My experience 
in the retail lumber business has been that a certain amount 
of lumber could be used just as well in odd lengths as even 
lengths, and it was the intention of the manufacturers 
simply to ask you to take the trouble to find out what that 
amount is and to use it as far as possible. I think we would 
all be only too well pleased if you could specify exact lengths 
of every board that goes into a house, but of course tuat 
would not be possible. .,e are not trying to throw some- 
thing at you that you do not want; not trying to create any 
feeling; we do not want any feeling to exist; we are not 
trying to take any arbitrary stand on any matter from what 
you feel is reasonable. I think if you gentlemen will over- 
look the first start of this odd length proposition you will 
realize that when a thing is forced on a man he is going to 
buck, no matter whether he wants it or not; if you will 
take this in the spirit intended by the manufacturers them- 
selves there will be Yery little trouble. As far as Mr. Wee- 
ter’s arguments go, about the waste at the mill, I hardly 
know what to say; I do not think Mr. Weeter has ever had 
any experience in the manufacture of fir lumber. That is 
all I can say in regard to his article. 

Vice President Channel—I have been requested to ask 
W. M. Johns, of Sedalia, Mo., also a representative of the 
Southwestern association, to let us know how he has been 
shown, if anything, up to date. 

W. N. Johns—I am not a speaker and I did not come here 
to talk; I came to hear and listen to what this live bunch 
of men had to say. I bring you greetings of the Southwestern 
association. I am glad to meet with you; this is my first 
trip to the Northwest. This is a large question and one that 
I am not able to discuss; the only thing I can say is that 
it will resolve itself into a campaign, I think, of education 
and salesmanship on the part of the manufacturer who owns 
the lumber. It is his lumber and I grant him the right to 
sell his lumber as he sees fit. I believe that is all I have 
to say, other than that I admire the way you have of doing 
things out here in the West. I have enjoyed these sessions 
very much, and the deliberations and talks, and am im- 
pressed very much by the fact that you retailers come in 
contact with the wholesalers and get next. I have appre- 
ciated and enjoyed the discussions here between the retailers 
and wholesalers; I think our interests are mutual, and 
think that we ought to get together often. 

Vice President Channel—By request I will also cas: upon 


J. H. Bloedel. ; 
The Question of Waste. 


J. H. Bloedel—Gentlemen, I have nothing to add to the 
already lucid explanations made on the part of the retailers 
and on the part of the manufacturers as to odd lengths, 
except this: In the explanation made of Mr. Weeter’s illus- 
tration I wish to take exception to the remarks that there 
was such extreme waste at the mill, more than 16 percent 
in the surfacing of lumber, and then insisted ypon a saving 
of 2 percent for the sake of conservation. It may be worth 
while to exnlain that you can not surface lumber with the 
head saw; [applause] all saws are more or less irregular, 
and the question of surfacing is a matter that has been 
determined by usage and practices. 

It is found that you can not surface lumber and kiln dry 
on less than \% inch; it is found also that you can not sur- 
face ordinary boards on less than \ inch; it is found on 
surfacing dimension stock that you will have to have at 
least % inch on one side or 4 inch on two sides or four 
sides. There is absolutely no waste so far as the manu- 
facturer is concerned in the surfacing of lumber, and the 
impression this was intended to create—not the intention 
perhaps, but at any rate it did create the impression in my 
mind that there was a waste of 12 to 16 percent in sur- 
facing lumber at the mill, which is an erroneous one. It is 
not possible to saw lumber so perfectly that you can surface 
it on 1-16 or 1-32 of an inch. 

As to the question of odd lengths, it has been so thoroughly 
threshed out and so ably explained by Mr. Knapp that my 
attempts in that direction would be futile; but I wish to say 
that in the Puget Sound district the members of the asso- 
ciation have almost universally adopted the — of mauing 
odd lengths. They believe that certain items, such as 
finished lumber, flooring, casing, bases, sills, ceiling, can very 
well be used in odd lengths as well as even lengths. There is 

rhaps a question about making drop siding in odd lengths; 
Ton willing to admit that. I have made odd lengths and 
have asked the retailers to take them. Some of them have 
not felt that it was feasible to take drop siding in odd 
lengths, but I have found most of them willing to take 
flooring,. all of them willing to take siding and finish, and 
a divided opinion as to taking ceiling. Now, I believe this 
is an opportune time for us to thresh this matter out, before 
this meeting adjourns, and agree upon what we shall do. 
We manufacturers want to do what the retailers want us 
to do, and at the same time conserve our forests, and I sin- 
cerely hope that this meeting will thoroughly thresh this out 
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before we adjourn and see if we can not arrive at a definite 
conclusion. |Applause.] 

Vice President Channel—J am pleased to announce that 
there is another gentleman present today who represents the 
Northwestern association—kE. G. Flinn, of Minneapolis. 


Attitude of the Manufacturers. 


E. G. Flinn—Mr. Chairman. and gentlemen: I did not 
expect to be called on to say anything on this question or 
any other question that might come up here, but simply came 
with the idea of learning something, and I will admit that 
personally I have learned a great deal listening to the dis- 
cussion of this question of odd lengths this afternoon. I 
have been particularly pleased with the attitude shown by 
the manufacturers. It is an entirely different attitude from 
that which has been presented to us through the medium of 
correspondence, the tradé papers and the traveling salesmen. 
Perhaps a few words on the history of the odd length propo- 
— from the retail dealer's standpoint might not be out 
of place. 4 

Mr. Hollis has already told you that the first intimation 
he had on this subject came through the notices of the con- 
vention in Seattle. The first intimation that I had that 
the manufacturers proposed to standardize odd lengths -was 
at the time when I placed an order and received an invoice 
covering the shipment and found that 36 percent of the con- 
tents of the car was odd lengths. Now, it has been said here 
by one gentleman—I did not get his name—that Mr. Hollis 
was mistaken when he intimated that this proposition had 
been put up to the retail dealer in the form of an ultimatum. 
I wish to differ with that gentleman. I know that he was 
honest in his assertion, but it was forced upon my mind 
at that time, when I heard that statement, that.a great 
many of our troubles are due to the wrong attitude of one or 
two misguided men who get the wrong views of something 
which tue large majority did not for a minute entertain 
any idea of.. Now, there has been such a thing as an ulti- 
matum in that line presented, and I may state that in listen- 
ing to the remarks of the manufacturers who have been 
before us today it was not the attitude of the targe majority 
or of any considerable number to put the proposition in that 
way. But I have seen letters from manufacturers on this 
coast who did put the proposition that way in just so many 
words—that they would be glad to have our orders if per- 
mitted to ship such odd lengths as they might find it to 
their interest to ship; otherwise they did not want the order. 

If there was any speechmaking to be made by a repre- 
sentative from our association on this subject, we are very 
unfortunate in not having John Barry, of Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, to do it. It was his original intention to come with us, 
but on account of the sickness of his wife he was unable to 
do so. Mr. Barry is probably the only orator of the North- 
western association, especially on subjects of this kind. He 
is a close student of anything pertaining to his business, 
and I consider that the retailers in the discussion of any 
of these questions have missed the services of a very able 
advocate through the illness of Mr. Barry’s wife. I do not 
know that very much can be added to what has been said 
here today. 





Want Thicker Dimension. 

Now, on the question of dimensions, the California people 
and some of the western people want thicker dimensions. 
We might possibly adjust that matter in the same manner 
that the railroads usually adjust freight rates between dif- 
ferent shipping points—by raising the lower rate to equal 
the higher one. I do not know that there is any demand 
for 15g dimensions in any part of the territory represented 
by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. I have al- 
ways thought the surfacing of 2-inch to 154 was a matter 
of conservation on the part of the manufacturer; in other 
words, he wanted to conserve freight charges. I would just 
as — have it 2 inches as 154; in fact, I would a little 
rather. ‘ 

I hope that what I have to say will be taken in the same 
spirit it is intended. In my experience as a retail Mimber- 
man and in my observation of other retailers I have never 
yet found a customer who would take what he did not want 
when he had the cash to pay for what he did want and 
could get it somewhere else. And that has been the feeling 
in the retail yards. We want to be treated as friends and 
given a chance to express our opinion on this subject, and 
if there is anything to discuss now is the proper time. It is 
necessary to educate the contractor and the consumer to 
anything of this kind in the small country yards. 


Favor Odd Lengths. 


Almost all of the arguments that I have seen in the trade 
papers are in favor of the odd lengths. When a salesman 
takes up a bill of lumber he estimates the grade, length and 
width of material that goes to make up the bill; but this is 
not true of the contractor that comes to our yards. ‘The 
consuming customer will present you with a list telling 
you what he wants, and names the grades, lengths and 
widths, and if you can not furnish it he goes to the other 
fellow who will furnish it, and sometimes the other fellow 
is foolish enough to do it; but the fact is, he will do it. 
There unquestionably is a place where odd lengths can be 
used to good advantage, but this place is to be found in 
the larger markets, where a retailer has a large volume 
of trade and where probably the principal part of his busi- 
ness is with the local contractor. It has been found by expe- 
rience in cities like Minneapolis and Chicago and other large 
towns the contractor will use almost anything that comes 
from the manufacturer, provided he can make a saving in 
the price. These are some of the difficulties that we come 
across. 

I do not believe that there is a retailer anywhere in the 
Northwest that disputes the right of the manufacturer to 
make what he wants. The odd length in itself does not 
appear to me to have any virtue whatever. It extends itself 
to a broader question entirely. It extends itself into the atti- 
tude of at least a great many of the coast manufacturers— 
the idea that they can ship anything they wish to when we 
order a car of lumber. Now, in small yards nandling 150,vv0 
to 250,000 feet per annum—and the latter is a pretty good 
sized yard—if they receive a lot of odd and ill assorted stuff, 
it is a good deal like trying to run a motor boat in a wash- 
tub; you haven't steerage way. Unquestionably in the larger 
centers they can handle this stuff, but it will have to be 
bought at a price. s 


Objection of the Retailer. 


There is only one reason why this question of odd lengths 
has not been well received with the retailer. He has been 
through the mill for the last twelve or fifteen years, and he 
is getting now to that point where—I will have to give 
you a little more history. When he first began to buy Pacific 
coast product, about twelve years ago, he was able to buy 
anything he wanted; but along in about 1898 the manufac- 
turers said to us that they were making a large amount of 
short length stuff in the cedar lap siding and they could not 
afford to ship lap siding unless we took 20 percent in 6- and 
8-foot lengths. That was a reasonable proposition, because 
siding always laid over the sheathing, and it is not particu- 
lar whether the joints break on the nailties or not; but, after 
all, it was a nuisance to the retail lumberman in small coun- 
try towns.. About two years later the same proposition came 
up with floor - siding and ceiling—the manufacturers 
said they must ship 15 percent of these products in 6- and 
8-foot lengths. Again we took it and it was a further nui- 
sance, and our yards are loaded with it now, because we can 
not dispose of that percentage along with the rest. If we 
did insist on the contractors taking it out it generally re- 
sulted in their ordering more material than they needed and 
bringing back the short lengths. 

A year or two later another proposition was put up to 
us—that we should take 7- and 9-foot flooring and ceiling. 
This we did, and said nothing; but we have got it yet in 
the yards, most of it. Now comes the proposition that we 
must take odd lengths up to 20 feet. I am talking now from 
the understanding I had before I heard the manufacturers 
speak here this afternoon, so you see that gradually the idea 
has been growing in the mind of the manufacturer that he 
could ship almost anything. When he got an order for a 
car of drop siding, for instance, specifying 10- to 16-foot, if 





he was long on 10-foot he felt at liberty to put in at least 
40 to 50 percent of the 10-foot. Now, perhaps the yards 
already had several thousand feet of 10-foot. that there was 
no market for. 

This brought to mind, the first thing when this odd length 
proposition came up, to my mind at léast, this question: 
“How long is this thing going to continue?” It may not be 
six montus before some of the manufacturers conceive the 
idea that in the interests of their companies and a conserva- 
tion of the forests they should insist upon our taking 15 to 
20 percent of slabwood. Mind you, our yards are loaded now 
with stua that there is no demand for, and you are trying 
to push it off on us and are making enemies among your 
customers. 

I have not brought up these things in the spirit of antago- 
nism, but to give you something to think about—something 
that I think you did not know before. I hear reports of 
what the manufacturers are going to do if we do not do so 
and so, and about 10 percent of it I believe. Once in a while 
it does not sit very good, and I am liable to lose my temper, 
but I have about gotten over that, and I realize it is only a 
question of getting together and understanding the situation. 
1 want to say right here and now that this association would 
find it money well spent if it would send a delegation—one 
man, at least, if you can not send any more—to every annual 
association meeting in the territory where you do business. 

Send a good level headed, fair minded man, a fellow who 
is capable of grasping the situation when it is put up to 
him, and I will guarantee right now that the fullest possible 
opportunity will be furnished such a man to gather all pos- 
sible information that can be given him. If you will come 
to Minneapolis I will take my time away from the office, 
personally, and spend my time and the company’s time in 
seeing to it that he is introduced to everybody he cares to 
talk with, and 1 know you will find that it is the best money 
you ever have spent, and you will not be getting erroneous 
ideas into your heads of what the retailer is doing and how 
he is combining to hold back orders in order to “bear’ the 
market. I would make a still better suggestion—that the 
heads of the concerns go singly or in pairs, or by the dozen 
or the gross, and we will take care of you and see that you 
have a good time, too, just as you are showing us a good 


time here. 
The White Dove of Peace. 


Harry J. Miller, of Index, Wash., was called upon and 
mounted the platform bearing a white dove with an 
olive branch in its beak. This he suspended to the 
doubletree and singletrees, which were hung over the 
platform and bore the motto, ‘‘Pull Together—Buyer 
and seller.’’ The action of Mr. Miller had a tendency 
to relieve the tension of the situation and when he took 
his seat he was forced to return to the platform by cries 
of ‘‘Speech! Speech!’’? Mr. Miller said: 


I have not studied this conservation proposition very 
closely and whaiever Ii state to you is on the principle of 
conserving what little money we can expect out of the 
lumber business at present. I would like to come to you 
in the spirit and say that whether we want you to take 
all of these odd lengths or not we do not want to put them 
down to you too biuntly. We will at least try to sharpen 
them so they will not hurt your gullet too badly. We do 
want you to take them and we think you ought to take 
them, and I[ will tell you why. For two years we have been 
selling you lumber at cost—at less than cost—lots of it. I 
would like to see the man that has made any money in a 
mill in the last two years. I would like to see him hold 
up his hand and I would like te have him bring the Bible 
along. We have been selling below cost. The only thing 
that saves us at all is what little we get out of our upper 
grades. While we do not want to force them upon you, 
boys, we want you to take them even in odd lengths, be- 
cause it will help us to keep the wolf from the door a little 
longer at least. 

1 told you a story two years ago at the banquet and it 
will illustrate this. We are giving you stock at cost and we 
ask you to take a few little extras even if they discommode 
you. 

Now I want to tell you about a guest at a hotel. He 
came down about 10 o'clock and he went to the clerk and 
said to him—by the way, he stuttered considerably. He 
said, “Do you know that your hotel is just, oh—oh—chuck 
full of rats? I woke up and saw more than a dozen rats in 
the room and two great big ones were having a fight right 
in the middle of the floor.’’, The clerk said, “What do you 
expect for 50 cents—a bull fight?’ 

Now, boys, if you do get a few of these “rats” in the 
woodpile—-in the way of odd lengths and short stuff— 
think, boys, you are getting it all for 50 cents any- 
10W. 

A. E. Troyer, Boise, Ida.—Regarding the manufacturers 
selling lumber at cost, who asked them to do that? Who 
is to blame for it? All we want is to get what we can use 
in our business and we are willing to pay the price. 


The chairman then called upon J. G. Martin, of 
Fresno, Cal., president of the San Joaquin Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Club. He presented the following resolutions, 
recently adopted by his club, and asked the adoption of 
them by this association: 


Resolved, That we, the members of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s Club, in session this day, representing 
more than eighty retail lumber dealers in the San Joaquin 
vailey, do vigorously protest against the action of the 
lumber manuiacturers in adopting a ruie compelling the 
retailers to accept a percentage of odd lengths in upwards 
of ten feet in length; it is further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be presented to 
the Western ketail Lumbermen’s Association at its meeting 
to be held in Portland, Ore., February 14, 15 and 16, 1910. 


H. 8. Williamson, of Lincoln, Cal., president of the 
Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, was called upon 
and presented similar resolutions adopted by the associa- 
tion. They are as follows: 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Sacramento Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club, in session this day, representing about 
fifty retail yards in the Sacramento valiey and vicinity, 
do vigorously protest against the action of the lumber 
manufacturers in adopting a rule compelling the retailers 
to accept a percentage of odd lengths in uppers above 8-foot 
lengths. Also do we protest against the rule compelling the 
retaijer to accept a percentage of uppers shorter than 8-foot 
lengths except as to the T&G ceiling ; further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be presented to 
the meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen'’s Asso- 
ciation at its meeting to be held in Portland Ore., February 
14, 15 and 16, 1910. 


Being called upon again, W. G. Hollis spoke further, 
as follows: ° 

While Mr. Mackay was on the floor I thought from the 
tone of his voice he indicated that I was not exactly fair 
in saying that this question of odd lengths had been put 
out as an ultimatum. Now I do not know anything about 
other localities and I do not intend to be unfair; but I 
want this meeting to understand and I want the manufac- 
turers to understand that it did come to us in that way. 
as Mr. Flinn has said, some of the manufacturers stated 
that they did not want our orders unless we would take 20 
percent odd lengths. 

I took up correspondence with some of the manufacturers 
and retailers on the Coast. One of them, a. prominent 
association worker, said that the contractors here would 
take odd lengths, Another gentleman who corresponded 


with me answered my question rather abruptly. I said to 
him, “If the American Lumber Trades’ Congress is what 
it 1s cracked up to be, as is given out to the lumber world, 
that it is the place where questions of mutual interest can 
be threshed out to the mutual advantage of everybody to the 
better understanuing of buyer and seller, why does this 
question not come up before the American Lumber Trades’ 
Congress? Why was it sprung upon us between meetings? 
Why can it not come up at the next congress?’ His an- 
swer was, “We knew that the retailers would object to our 
plaus and that no kind of an argument would make them 
accept oud lengths. ‘Therefore, we did not think it worth 
while to take it up with the American Lumber Trades’ 
Congress for discussion, because we would never get through 
discussing it and would never agree upon it.” 

Now this is one of the things that prompted me to say 
that this was put up as an ultimatum, and | believe, gentle- 
men, that had it been put up in any other spirit we could 
have worked up a plan that would have Sold your odd 
lengths without friction on the part of the members of the 
retail association. We have come to the Coast as delegates 
to meet with the manufacturers and to discuss this ques- 
tion with you. I would like to add just a word to what 
Mr. Flinn has said regarding Mr. Barry. He is well posted 
on this question and all questions of a practical nature 
which come to the retail lumberman. He has corresponded 
with retailers all over the world regarding the consumption 
of odd lengths, and since he is not here 1 will ask your in- 
duigence ior a moment to rcad from a letter which I re- 
ceived from him this morning. He says one thing that 
might be amplified to advantage, that even when laying an 
iuner floor, architects object to joints between joists. In 
laying a floor 13x13 four feet will cut on the joists and nine 
feet will complete the stand. Now four feet and nine feet 
cost much less than the.thirteen feet; and, further, the 
use of the shorts is a greater conservation than the one- 
foot on the end of a 12-foot piece. 

Ly amplifying, I mean to take up this question and figure 
it out to see the difference in the actual money saved in the 
use of a 4-foot and a ¥-foot instead of the 13-foot. Mr. 
Barry is a very tirm believer in the statement that con- 
servation is not conservation unless it means saving. If it 
does not save it does not conserve. Now there are hundreds 
of retail dealers in our territory who would rather pay 
you manufacturers your price for the odd lengths above 
ten feet and have it cut off one foot so as to make it an 
even length and leave that foot at the mill and ship the 
balance of it. 

{Une of the manufacturers in the audience mentioned the 
cost to the mill cf cutting off the odd foot.] 

That could be added and I think a good many would be 
willing to pay that. It was very unfortunate, | think, that 
it was not possible for the manufacturers to send delegates 
to the annual meetings just held in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City and elsewhere, someone who could talk from a manu- 
facturer’s standpoint. Mr. Beckman did the very best he 
could, but he told me that he was sent down there with only 
four hours’ notice and that he was not a practical man. 
He was sent down there to find out what the retailers 
wanted, and I think he found out. | think that it would 
be doing Mr. Beckman an injustice if I told one of the 
questions put up to him, but you know Mr. beckman, and 
so 1 will teil it. You know he is a large man and one of 
our members who is a good friend of his said to him, “Now 
Beck, you are a large man, and you probably wear a No. 
17 collar. If you would go to a store and ask for a No. 17 
collar, and the clerk got out a box of 17’s and when you 
took one and he told you that you would have to take a 
14 and 15 what would you say? You would tell him that 
you ad not want anytning but the 17. Then he would say 
to you: ‘Well, | am sorry, but the manufacturers of this 
coliar make us take the 14’s and 15’s in order to get the 
Pa We have to take them, and you will have to take 
them.’ ”’ 

Mr. Beckman, as I said before, made a very good pre- 
sentation of his case and illustrated it on the biackboard 
by some very artistic pictures, tracing the trees in their in- 
fancy and showing their growth at maturity, and every- 
thing that was said was in good part. ‘There was no hard 
feeiing. I talked with Mr. Beckman after he was through at 
Kansas City and what he said to me I will not repeat. But 
I was satisfied that he felt about like the Irishman who 
went to church one Sunday morning and put a $5 gold piece 
into the collection plate in place of a quarter. He intended 
to put in a quarter, but put in $5 by mistake. After he got 
out of church he discoverea the mistake and the friend who 
was with him suggested that he go back to the priest and 
explain and get back the change. But he said, “No, I gave 
that money to the Lord; to hell with it.” I think Mr. 
Leckman felt just about like that Irishman, that he bad 
done Dis duty and was inclined to say, ‘To hell with it.” 

Fred C. Knapp—Before this meeting adjourns | wish again 
to pring home to you- the question of conservation. I would 
like to speak just a moment from the standpoint of the 
retailer. We have two retail yards in this city. Now you 
may say that conditions here in Portland are different and 
1 will concede that it is true. One of our retail yards is 
run by a man who formerly conducted a retail yard in Wis- 
consin and the other by a man who conducted a retail yard 
in Michignn. These two yards handle probably eight to 
twelve million feet of lumber each year. Coniractors are 
coming here from every state in the Union, coming with 
very set ideas. Our boys in the retail yards have not found 
them unsusceptible to education. We are delivering lumber 
every day from cur yards to the contractors in our city. It 
is delivered just exactly as we ask you to take it from the 
miils. The same percentage of oJjd lengths is taken. Re- 
garuing the point Mr. Hollis brought up, 1 am not pre- 
pared to say whether it would be cheaper to use the 13-foot 
tiooring for a room 13 by 13, or the 9 and 4, when you take 
— F cmecen the carpenters time, which should be 
added. 

This has been a splendid meeting and I have thoroughly 
enjoyed the discussion on both sides. How would it be for 
you, between now and the time of the next American Lumber 
Trades Congress, to go home and say to your contractors, 
“Now boys, we are trying to do what is right—we are try- 
ing to save these forests—and we want you to see if you 
can not use these odd lengths?” Why not try this and 
then bring it to the congress? 


T. E. Healey thought an arrangement should be made 
whereby dealers should get what they want in the way 
of specified lengths by paying for them. 

It was explained that the new standard price list just 
being put into use by all Pacific coast lumbermen con- 
tained this provision: 

Above prices are based on loading approximately 70 per- 
cent of even lengths, 10-foot and longer, 15 percent odd 
lengths, 11-foot and longer, and 15 percent of odd and even 
lengths 9-foot and shorter; specified lengths $2 extra. 

George E. Merrill thought that this provision in the 
price list solved the entire question and he was willing 
that the price list be approved. 

J. 4. Bloedel explained the provisions in the new 
price list and thought that it covered the situation. 
Mr. Merrill then raised the question as to whether the 
manufacturers were willing to withdraw the ultimatum 
and several members called upon L. J. Wentworth for 
a statement. He said: 

I do not understand that this is an ultimatum. Speak. 
ing personally, I would say that I am going to continue 
making odd lengths. What the others do is up to them. 
lf they do not want to make odd lengths, it is their privi- 


lege; but I am going to make them. If you do not want 
them you do not have to take them, 
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Mr. Knapp stated that he was greatly surprised that 
some retailers should claim they had received as high 
as 50 pereent of odd lengths. He said: 

As I figure it, it would be possible to use a considerable 
percentage of odd lengths and in putting it at 15 percent 
it seems to be absolutely fair. If you can not _ use odd 
lengths, very well. I am of the same opinion as Mr. Went- 
worth. 

Mr. Merrill again referred to what he termed the 
ultimatum and he asked the manufacturers if they 
were prepared to notify one another that they were 
not to be bound by the agreement. He believed that to 
be all the retailers would ask and that they would go 
out of their way to take odd lengths if the agreement 
was abrogated. 

E. G. Flinn said that he could not-leave it to the mills 
to ship what they pleased, as his yards are 2,000 miles 
from the mill. He thought Mr. Merrill’s idea a good 
one and if the manufaeturers would withdraw the ulti- 
matum he would do his best to introduce odd lengths, 
but it would take time. 

The discussion was at this point ended by the matter 
of odd lengths being referred to a committee of four 
retailers and four manufacturers to report in the 
morning. The chair appointed F. C. Knapp and W. B. 
Mackay, of Portland; J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash., 
and W. C. Miles, Globe, Wash., to represent the manu- 
facturers; and George E. Merrill, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
J. C. Weeter, Pocatello, Ida.; E. G. Flinn, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and J. G. Martin, Fresno, Cal., to represent the 
retailers. As it was then nearly 6:30 o’clock the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


The first business to come before the convention at the 
session Wednesday morning, which was called to order 
about 10:30 with Vice President Channel in the chair, 
was the report of the committee on nominations. This 
report recommended the following candidates for elec- 
tion as officers and directors of the association: 


OFFICERS. 
President—J. H. Dunlop, Cascade Locks, Ore. 
Vice president—J. G. Martin, Fresno, Cal. 


Directors—H. S. Williamson, Lincoln, Cal.; Robert An- 
derson, Logan, Utah. 

On motion by T. E. Healey, Belt, Mont., the report 
of the committee was accepted and the officers and 
directors named were declared elected. 

‘«Tim?’? Healey, who never misses a convention and 
is well known as ‘‘The Human Zepher from Belt, 
Mont.,’? or ‘*The Good Man, who can not be kept 
down,’’ refused to let this opportunity pass and de- 
manded that the new president address the convention. 

J. H. Dunlop, the new president, took the floor just 
long enough to say: ‘‘Gentlemen, I thank you for the 
result of this election. I know that the association will 
be greatly benefited and will become much better now. 
[ shall let Mr. Porter do the work.’’ 

President Dunlop then took the chair and passed at 
once to the head of new business, whereupon Ben. Hill, 
Pendleton, Ore., offered in the form of a motion, which 
prevailed, that this association request all shippers of 
lumber to enclose copy of all bills of lading with invoice. 


Odd Lengths Resolution. 


George. E. Merrill presented the following resolution 
as the report of the joint committee on odd lengths, com- 
posed of manufacturers and retailers, appointed the 


previous afternoon, and D. E. Swinehart moved its 
acceptance: 

Your committee of dealers and manufacturers on the odd 
lengths question respectfully submit the following resolu- 
tions ‘for your approval: 

WHEREAS, The proposal of western lumber manufacturers 
for the adoption of odd lengths in planing mill products 
has been misunuerstood, and the spirit of the proposal mis- 
interpreted on the part of many retail lumber dealers; and 

Whereas, The retail lumber dealer should be, and is, de- 
sirous of assisting in the work of forest conservation, of 
which this movement is a part; and 

Wuereas, Both branches of the trade recognize that a 
certain amount of education and more or less expense to 
the trade are called for in order to popularize the use of 
odd lengths; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, representatives of various branches of 
the trade, now in attendance at the session of the Western 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, do hereby express our 


belief that the manufacturers should fot a period of six 
months supply their trade with such odd lengths—up to 15 
percent in each car—as they may elect, charging for such 
odd lengths as if they were of the next lower even lengths 
in footage; and in reciprecity for this assistance upon the 
part of the manufacturers the retail dealer should g¢ on 
record as accepting as far as reasonable, after the said 
period of six months, the arrangement covering odd lengths, 
as provided in the new standard price list, dated February 1, 
1910, 

At this point, W. G. Hollis, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, asked if the 
resolution presumed to be the voice of the meeting, 
carrying with it the weight of other associations repre- 
sented at the meeting. Mr. Merrill replied that the 
resolution was not binding on any organization, but was 
presumed to be the sense of the entire meeting. Mr. 
Hollis objected to the resolution being passed as in any 
way expressing the attitude of his association, declaring 
that it had gone on record and, as far as it was con- 
cerned, the matter was settled. 

On behalf of the lumber manufacturers from Grays 
harbor, E. O. MeGlauflin, Hoquiam, Wash., protested 
against the adoption of the resolution on the ground 
that the only result of its adoption would be to put 
trouble off six months. He thought the retailers should 
adopt the list now, as it certainly would not be work- 
ing any hardship on them to accept odd lengths in such 
small quantities. 

J. M. Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash., was heartily in 
favor of the resolution, saying that it was good enough. 
Both sides had given in a little and this would tend 
toward harmony. He said that under the provisions of 


the list the retailers would be able to order what they 
wanted provided they were willing to pay for it, and 
that was just what they were contending for. There 
always has been a difference in the prices of different 
lengths. He said the retailer could use some odd lengths 
to advantage. He could use them and he would, but he 
would not pay as much for them as for the more desir- 
able even lengths. There must be some inducement to 
get the retailer to take odd lengths. The question was 
bound to come down to a matter of price. Mr. Craw- 
ford said that he could use odd lengths at Walla Walla, 
but at some of the yards in smaller towns he could not 
and he would buy accordingly. He said further: ‘‘It 
may be that the retailers back East can afford to oppose 
the manufacturers, but we can not. We live too close to 
them. They are good friends of ours and our families 
and their families are friends, and it is to our mutual 
benefit to work in harmony with one another.’’ 

J. W. Volker, Ogden, Utah, was opposed to the adop- 
tion of the resolution on the ground that the conserva- 
tion scheme was being carried to extremes, and if not 
stopped what was to prevent the manufacturer from try- 
ing to force the dealer, within six months or a year, to 
take short length lath or uppers in multiples of six 
inches? Mr. Volker proposed that the association go 
on record as adopting the resolution that the San Joaquin 
valley lumbermen had adopted, protesting against odd 
lengths. 

T. H. MeLafferty, manufacturer and retailer, speak- 
ing of the point raised concerning additional piling room, 
said that it was his experience that few if any of the 
small yards sorted up and piled separately their different 
lengths. ‘his statement raised a great deal of objection 
and shouts of ‘‘ Where did you come from?’’ and ‘‘Sit 
down’’ greeted him on all sides. He further stated that 
the saving in manufacturing odd lengths, when taken 
from the cut of one mill, might seem small, but when 
multiplied by 500 it amounted to something. 

W._M. Johns, speaking for himself, and E. C. Robin- 
son, representing the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, said they were not authorized to act for their 
association; but as far as they personally were con- 
cerned they favored the manufacturers’ price list and 
its treatment of the odd length question. 

E. O. MeGlauflin, as soon as ‘‘Tim’’ Healey could 
be quieted with a detailed explanation of the resolution, 
proposed, as an’ amendment to the resolution, that the 
manufacturers’ price list be substituted for the fesolu- 
tion and adopted in its stead. 

F, H. Hilliard, in response, said that he thought the 
retailers could not adopt the price list of the manufac- 
turers. J. C. Weeter called the association’s attention 
to the fact that the list had just come into the mem- 
bers’ hands and that a large part had not thoroughly 
read it. They were not familiar with many of its pro- 
visos and there might be other undesirable points in it. 

The amendment then was voted on and lost and the 
original resolution was adopted. 

W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, requested that the records 
of the meeting show that representatives of the North- 
western Retail Lumbermen’s Association had no voice 
in the adoption of the resolution. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


The report of the committee on resolutions was then 
submitted by D. E. Swinehart, Butte, Mont., as follows: 


Your committee on resolutions begs to submit the follow- 
ing report: 

The thanks of this association are due to all those who 
have in any way aided in carrying out our convention pro- 
gram; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the expression of our appreciation be 
hereby extended to the trade journals, to the Oregonian, the 
Evening Telegram and the Evening Journal, the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and its 
associates, the Portland Commercial Club and all others 
who have assisted in our entertainment while in the city of 
Portland. 

Inspected Shingles. 


WHEREAS, There is among the manufacturers of red cedar 
shingles a growing disposition to grade the product of their 
mills in closer conformity to the established standards; and 

WHEREAS, This disposition is taking shape in the form 
of socalled grading associations and inspeetion bureaus; be 
it therefore - 


Resolved, That we commend such movements as steps in 
the right direction and we shall give preference to such 
brands of shingles as shall show uniformity in grade and 
manufacture, 

Uniform Milling. 


WHEREAS, The manufacturers of fir and pine lumber have 
discussed and by resolution have stated their intention of 
using socalled standard gages and patterns in the manufac- 
ture of planing mill products; and 


WHEREAS, Most of the manufacturers have been so ab- 
sorbed in the introduction of odd lengths that they have 
neglected this really important matter of establishing their 
gages and standards: therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we, the retail lumber dealers, now in ses- 
sion as the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, do 
earnestly commend to our manufacturing friends the wis- 
dom and expediency of prompt adoption of the standard 
gages and patterns in their worked clears, especially floor- 
ing, ceiling, rustic and lapsiding; and we go on record, here 
and now as believing that this will prove much to the ad- 
vantage of the western manufacturing interests and to their 
associates. 

National Irrigation Project. 

WHEREAS, The Secretary of the Interior has advised Con- 
gress that in order to complete the national irrigation proj- 
ects now in process of building, additional funds are im- 
peratively demanded; and 


WHbeREAS, Provision for the issuance of $30,000,000 of 
bonds to run fifteen years, and bear 3 percent interest, has 
been made by the introduction of a bill by Senator Borah of 
Idaho to this end; and 


WHEREAS, The completion of these projects would afford 
land for thousands of homes, and aid in the development of 
the West; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion does hereby pledge its support and indorsement of the 
measure introduced with this end in view. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the members of the 
Western Ketail Lumbermen’s Association, here convened, 
that it is for the best interest of all concerned that the 


practice of putting cars in transit should be abolished, for 
the reason that it is a big factor in overstocking the mar- 
ket and has a tendency to demoralize trade. , 


Good Roads. 

WHEREAS, We recognize that great benefits are to be de- 
rived from a movement for good roads, and realizing the 
necessity of better organization and control, both state and 
national; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby indorse the movement in all 
the northwestern states looking to the improvement of our 
public highways. 

We wish to congratulate the members of our association 
on the rapid growth in the last year, and also to congratu- 
late our zealous secretary for the able efforts he has made 
in bringing about this increase in membership and interest 
throughout the several states. 


Resolved, That the Western association does hereby in- 
dorse the resolutions of the joint committee, to be considered 
as effective as soon as corresponding resolutions of indorse- 
ment are adopted by the Manufacturing association. 


F. B. Cole, Tacoma, on behalf of the press, took occa- 
sion to thank Secretary Porter for his careful attention 
and courtesy to the representatives of the papers. 


Next Year in San Francisco. 

On behalf of the California lumbermen, J. G. Martin, 
of Fresno, Cal., invited the association to hold its next 
annual meeting at San Francisco, and William Chatham, 
of San Francisco, indorsed the invitation on behalf of 
San Francisco. On motion by J. W. Volker, of Ogden, 
the invitation of the California lumbermen was accepted 
and the next annual meeting of the association will be 
held in San Francisco. 

A meeting of the board of directors was announced to 
take place immediately after adjournment, and the last 
session of the three days’ convention adjourned. At the 
directors’ meeting A. L. Porter was reélected secretary 
and treasurer. 


MEETING OF THE LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL 
SOCIETY. 


The meeting of the board of directors of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Asscciation, held immediately after 
the last session of the convention of that association, 
consumed only a short time. At its close F. H. Hilliard, 
Pocatello, Ida., president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society, the insurance branch of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, called a meeting of that body 
to order for a short business session. 

On motion by J. H. Dunlop the Chair appointed the 
following committee on nominations: George E. Mer- 
rill, Salt Lake, Utah; J. M. Flint, Bozeman, Mont., and 
E. J. Morrow, Goodney, Ida. 


President’s Address. 


T. E. Healey was responsible for the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting being dispensed with. Presi- 
dent F. H. Hilliard read his. annual report, as follows: 


The printed report of your secretary, now in your hands, 
will show you the progress we have made during the year 
just past. Our books have been examined by expert ac- 
countants, whose certificate as to their accuracy is attached. 
The increase in business has been all that we could expect 
and the losses not above the average. 

It is unnecessary to mention the saving to our policy 
holders. At the close of our first year’s business, January 
1, 1905, the average board rate in our territory on the busi- 
ness written was $2.65. You all know something about the 
general reduction since that time. This has been brought 
about by the loyalty of our members. One of our members 
now has a rate of 60 cents, but he has not seen fit to cancel 
the $6,000 in the Mutual, as he knows that is what brought 
him the extremely low rate at which he is able to place his 
surplus insurance. By patronizing your own company to 
the limit the general rate will be reduced even lower than 
it is at the present time. 

Our cost can be materially reduced by the policy holders 
giving more attention to the condition of their yards. We 
would recommend that at this meeting a resolution be 
adopted prohibiting the use of lumber yards or sheds for 
carpenter work. 1 would also recommend that all stoves 
have some fireproof protection between them and the floor. 
This should be fixed so that a violation would invalidate the 
policy. We find in a statement from the president of an 
eastern fire insurance company that “Every fire is a crime, 
because every fire is due to one of three crimes—the crime 
of ignorance, the crime of carelessness or the crime of arson. 
Every fire that has occurred could have been prevented if 
intelligent precaution had been taken by the assured to guard 
the physical hazard, or if proper care had been given by 
the agent of the company to eliminate the moral hazard.” 
Quoting from the same article, “We find that the per capita 
loss for the five years ended with 1908 amounted to $3.10, 
and for 1907 the insurable loss was a half billion dollars, 
or 50 percent of the total value of building construction in 
that year.” 

These enormous losses are paid by companies doing a gen- 
eral business. By confining our business to one line and 
writing only $3,000 in each series in any one risk, our 
losses are kept down to the minimum and your insurance 
carried at actual cost. We believe that before our next 
annual meeting we will be able to make another reduction 
of one percent in the monthly assessments. 


Assessments. 


We wish to call your particular attention to the fact that 
assessments in series E were reduced July 1, 1909, from 60 
percent per annum to 48 percent. The cost is, therefore, 
the same in each series and gives us an opportunity to 
offer a very low net rate. 

We understand there is a movement on foot in certain 
sections of our country that has for its object the enactment 
of laws compelling fire insurance companies to segregate 
their business into special hazards. The claim is made that 
many excellent lines are today paying a high rate of premium 
in order to take care of excessive losses on lines which are 
much more hazardous. ‘The retail lumbermen _ discovered 
many years ago that by getting in together and having a 
mutual company of their own, catering to one particular 
hazard, namely, retail lumber yards, their insurance pre- 
mium could be reduced at least one-half. This has been 
successfully proven to the satisfaction of all during the 
last twenty years. 

Recently we read a statement written by a gentleman ‘who 
had compiled tigures regarding the cost of fire insurance, 
and he said that the annual fire insurance premiums had 
increased in ten years from $150,000 to $300,000,000, and 
this rate of increase indicates that the requirements for this 
purpose during the next ten years will aggregate $4,500,- 
000,000, or even more. He said if we accept the fire in- 
surance companies’ views on the distribution of burden, that 
we must continue to double the premiums every ten years 
and make due provision for the $4,500,000,000 which will 
be required during the coming ten years. 

On the other hand, if we sift the matter to the bottom, 
with the business resolve that each industry shall stand on 
its own footing, less than $2,000,000,000 will suffice, or a 
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saving in insurance premiums during the next ten years of 
“$2.500,000,000. These figures are somewhat staggering to 
those who have given the matter no thought. We are sim- 
ply quoting them to show you that the retail lumbermen have 
already discovered this secret and have it in full operation, 
and it is now up to the retail dealers themselves to make 


the movement successful by giving our mutual companies all © 


of the business they can handle, without making the mutual 
spend the money to secure the business. ; 

As president of the Lumbermen's Mutual Society, I want 
to make a proposition: Our society will wager you $100 to 
96 cents, $1,000 to $9.60, yes, $6,000 to $57.60, that your 
lumber yard will not burn ‘during the next year. Here is a 
bet that should appeal to you, because it is a good one and 
you can not lose. We will go further than this and put up 
a contract with you, backed by about $80,000 cash, guaran- 
teeing that we will carry out our part of the contract. If 
all the retail lumbermen will take me up on this wager we 
shall be’ prepared to make a more liberal one at our next 
annual mecting. 

Secretary Porter read the resignation of J. C. Weeter 
as a member of the managing board and on motion of 
the ever watchful Healey the resignation was accepted. 


Election of Managing Officers. 


The following report of the nominating committee was 
submitted by George E. Merrill: 


The nominating committee recommends for election to the 
managing board T. E. Healey, Belt, Mont. ; George B. Hill, 
Rigby, Ida.; E. M. Sybert, Livingston, Mont., and W. J. 
Owen, Moore, Mont. 

This report was accepted and the candidates named 
were declared elected. 


The Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 


The report of the secretary-treasurer was submitted by 
Secretary Porter and accepted. It showed details of the 
last year’s profitable work and was placed in the hands 
of all members. 

Supplementary to his report Secretary Porter stated 
that the society had made arrangements with a general 
agency, which enabled the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society 
to write a policy for insurance up to $60,000, the limit 
of risk taken by the society itself being $10,000. 

F. E. Robbins moved that policies be automatically 
canceled where contractors or carpenters were allowed to 
do any work in sheds or buildings. Secretary Porter on 
this subject said that he would rather not see the motion 
passed at this time. He said that he had had notices 
printed prohibiting work of this kind and it was his 
intention to notify dealers first and then cancel policies 
where the rule was not obeyed. The motion was changed 
to read that the secretary notify all parties concerned 
that no work should be done by carpenters or contractors 
in sheds or buildings and where this rule was violated 
policies would be canceled. The motion in this form pre- 
vailed. This concluding the work the meeting adjourned. 


THE BANQUET. 


The climax of the kindness and courtesies extended 
by members of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association,’ and particularly the lumber 
manufacturers of Portland, to the visiting lumbermen 
came Wednesday evening at the banquet given at the 
big banquet hall of the Portland Commercial Club. It 
was shortly after 7 o’clock when the diners were seated. 
Over 300 lumbermen and their ladies were present, and 
in the midst of sweet music from a ladies’ orchestra, and 
the singing of popular airs, for over two and one-half 
hours the dinner was enjoyed. 

The banquet room presented a pretty scene. The 
tables were prettily decorated with cut flowers and 
palms. The menu card was artistically prepared. On 
the heavy cardboard cover was embossed in gold letters 
‘*Complimentary Dinner Given by the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to the Dele- 
gates and Visitors Seventh Annual Convention Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association.’’ Attached loosely to 
the inside of the cover was a beautiful picture in natural 
colors of the ‘‘Caroline Testout,’’ Portland’s official 
rose, and on the other side the list of good things. 

On the back of the menu card were the names of the 
officers and directors of the manufacturers’ association. 
In addition to the lumbermen, whose names appear in 
the register of the convention, the following ladies were 
present at the banquet: 


Mrs. S. F. Duncan, Gooding, Ida. 

Mrs. O. A. Strom, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. F. M. Ripley, Foler, Ida. 

Mrs. Alice H. Brown, Ontario, Ore. 

Miss L. E. Wachter, New Plymouth, Ida. 
Mrs. A. L..Porter, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. Henry Fischer, Marcola, Ore. 

Mrs. W. E. Putvam, Milton, Ore. 

Miss Lucy Owen, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. J. J. Owen, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. J. E. Lane, Lewistown, Mont. 

Mrs. H. BE. Stevens, Echo, Ore. 

Mrs. F. H. Hilliard, Pocatello, Ida. 

Mrs. George R. Dickinson, Grass Valley, Ore. 
Mrs. W. J. Hindley, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. Ben Hill, Pendleton, Ore. 

Mrs. W. A. Fulkerson, Weiser, Ida. 

Mrs. A. W. Robinson, Pendleton, Ore. 
Mrs. C. W. Harris, Condon, Ore. 

Mrs. J. M. Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Miss Sue Weatherford, Dayton, Wash. 
Mrs. U. 8S. McMillan, Stanfield, Ore. 
Mrs. M. L. West, Mabton, Wash. 

Mrs. Starr Sherman, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Mrs. T. H. MacLafferty, Tenino, Wash. 
Mrs, E. O. Hawksett, Spirit Lake, Ida. 
Mrs. T. F. Mahoney, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. William Quaid, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Harry B. Clark, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. John C. Weeter, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. BE. T. Allen, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. L. J. Wentworth, Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Fred C. Knapp, Portland, Ore. 

Miss Becca Tennison, Portland, Ore. 
Miss Helene E. Klumenauer, Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. W. D. Jellison, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. O. M. Clark, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. J. H. Fenner, Portland, Ore. 


It was 9:30 when Toastmaster W. B. Mackay, rapping 
for order, read regrets from J. P. McGoldrick, of 
Spokane, president of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 


Association; H. G. Miller, of Kalispell, Mont., former 
president of the Montana Pine & Larch Manufacturers’ 
Association, and other prominent lumbermen invited to 
the banquet but unable to be present. He then an- 
nounced that as toastmaster his own remarks would 
necessarily be brief, but he would call on one of the 
young orators of the association, a man who had been 
president of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association the last year and a half and who 
would this week be reélected president. 

He referred to Lloyd J. Wentworth, who in response 
modestly stated that he did not know that he was a can- 
didate, that the candidates were on hand the night 
before at the Hoo-Hoo concatenation. He said that 
when the toastmaster asked him to speak he had also 
requested that he make his remarks as brief as possible, 
as he had a lot of good speakers on the program. 

‘*T made a long speech at your convention Monday,’’ 
continued Mr. Wentworth, amid laughter; ‘‘and I now 
just want to assure you that it is a pleasure to have you 
with us, especially the ladies. We manufacturers sat 
in your convention and learned a good deal. We have 
a great deal of respect for you, in fact more now, I 
think, than before. It is now all over, including the 
talks on odd lengths, and the best part of it is that 
we have you with us here tonight.’’ 

Toastmaster Mackay said: ‘‘I think the western 
retailers are to be congratulated on their wisdom in 
selecting their new president. To some of us the best 
part of it is that he is a manufacturer. (Applause.) 
I think he will appreciate odd lengths.’’ 

President J. H. Dunlop, of the retailers’ association, 
responded, remarking that everything comes to him who 
waits. Three years ago, at Spokane, he had invited 
the association to hold its next meeting in Portland, 
but George Merrill got it in his pocket and took it away 
to Salt Lake. Finally Secretary Wastell brought it to 
Portland, and he declared he was not sorry he had to 
wait. 

W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, was introduced to tell 
what he knows about ‘‘goose farms’’; it being some- 
what of a reflection on Mr. Hollis for becom: 
ing an apple farmer in Washington. He responded by 
saying that what he knew about goose farms would fill 
a book, and if anyone wanted stock in a goose farm he 
would be pleased to furnish it. He said he was like the 
new chaplain who delivered an address at the Walla 
Walla penitentiary, and at the outset stated to the 
prisoners: ‘‘I am glad to be here and am pleased to 
see so many of you here.’’ He declared that Portland 
was a fine city to visit, if one could only come when 
it did not rain. He thought his home city was growing, 
but he was amazed at what Portland was doing. In con- 
clusion he thanked the hosts of the week, the members 
of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, for their many acts of courtesy and hos- 
pitality. 

William McMaster, president of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, welcomed the visiting lumbermen in 
behalf of that organization. He said in part: 

I believe it is good for you and good for us that you are 
here. You represent the largest individual business in 
which Portland is interested, and though it is yet in its 
infancy, 600,000,000 feet of lumber is shipped from Port- 
land annually and 1,000,000,000 feet from the Columbia 
river. All of the timber tributary to the Columbia and 
Willamette rivers must come out by Portland, which will 
result in a great development which will even surpass that 
experienced in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Port- 
land is destined to become the greatest lumber market the 
world has ever seen. Our business men did not realize the 
value of this timber until eastern men came out and opened 
their eyes to what was about them. 

In conclusion he told of the work of the Chamber of 
Commerce, which as Portland is the only large city in 
the state, extends over the Columbia and Willamette 
river basins, a good part of the territory represented 
by the visitors. 

Harvey Beckwith, president of the Portland Commer- 
cial Club, was introduced by Toastmaster Mackay as 
a man who used to be a lumberman, but who had re- 
formed and was now leading a decent life. Mr. Beck- 
with said the club was organized February 15, 1894, 
as a social club only. It developed into a great com- 
mercial organization, but that department was kept 
separate from the social life of the club. It has 1,420 
members and a little over two years ago erected its own 
building at a cost of $350,000. But the building already 
is too small for the club, and a movement is on foot 
to build a much larger one. Recently a fund of over 
$160,000 has been raised to be expended in two years 
in publicity work. On behalf of the members of the 
club and the city that leads the world in lumber manu- 
facturing he welcomed the retail lumbermen to the city. 


Toasts. 


Toastmaster Mackay was in his element when he pro- 
posed a toast to ‘‘The Ladies,’’ which was drunk stand- 
ing. Frank B. Cole was equally felicitous when he arose 
to respond. He twitted the toastmaster on his Scotch 
proclivities,-and said he wondered why he had been as- 
signed to this toast. He said there was much to live for 
in this world and that the ladies added to this much. He 
recalled coming to Portland first in 1888 and as the 
train pulled into the city one Monday morning he noticed 
clotfieslines everywhere in back yards covered with 
overalls and men’s trousers covered with big patches. 
He contrasted this with what he saw last Monday morn- 
ing coming into the city. Everywhere he saw lingerie 
but no ‘‘breeches’’ as twenty-two years before. He 
declared he would like to vary the customary toast to 
the ladies and say something mean, but he had not yet 
been able to think of anything mean to say, having been 
notified that he must respond to the toast only a week 
previously. 

The ‘‘ Rose Festival’’ and Portland, the ‘*Rose City,’’ 
were the themes of Ralph W. Hoyt, president of the Rose 


Festival association. He said that he was pleased to 
grant the toastmaster’s request to speak, as he and Mr. 
Mackay were boyhood friends and he thought much of 
Mr. Mackay. The rose festival was something that 
Portland had needed, as it advertised the city and the 
state and brought the people of the Coast together. At 
present a score of representatives of the rose festival 
were in Europe boosting for it and for the Pacific coast, 
at no cost to the association. He thanked the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association for the compliment of 
putting the rose on the convention badge and the in- 
scription ‘‘ Portland the Rose City,’’ and urged all to 
come to the next rose festival the week of June 6 to 11. 


Address by the ‘‘Chaplain.”’ 


Rev. W. J. Hindley, of Spokane, the association’s 
‘*chaplain,’’ followed with an earnest discourse that 
commanded the interest of his auditors for a half-hour. 
At the outset he declared that he was surprised that in 
this great coast country, with its beautiful rivers and 
awe inspiring lake and mountain scenery, his friend 
Frank B. Cole had for twenty-two years been studying 
nothing but lingerie. 

These gatherings, he declared, gave him an insight 
into what the people of Portland had for dinner, and 
the fact that Portland business men always dined as 
they had this evening accounted for their excellent ap- 
pearance. He said he liked Portland for what it was 
every day and not for what it was on gala days and 
holidays. He had enjoyed the odd length discussion at 
the convention for it developed a bit of a scrap, which 
was just another instance of human nature. The differ- 
ence was found to be more in the manner of approach, 
as both branches of the trade were working with the 
same end in view, the common good. It was like the 
old ecclesiastical scraps when preachers told the people 
that if- they didn’t do thus and so they would be 
damned; and the people arched their necks and said 
‘*We will be damned if we do.’’ Ministers today labor 
none the less earnestly, but they approach their people 
in a different manner. The speaker moralized at length 
on the topic ‘‘Life is just one damn thing after an- 
other,’’ which he declared was very true. It was be- 
cause of the work of such organizations as the lumber- 
men’s associations that many of the problems of life 
were being solved. In closing he said: 

One reason why we have problems to solve is that one of 
the greatest tasks of the Almighty is the perfection of man. 
Living solves the problems of lives. On the last day I would 
ask for no better place than to be with you men and you 
—s for it is you who are working out the problems of 

E. G. Flinn, of Minneapolis, when called upon, com- 
mented upon the value of sitting about the table with 
the men with whom one does business and getting ac- 
quainted, as one gets the wrong idea from correspond- 
ence. A typewritten letter was the coldest means of 
communication with the exception of the telegram.. He 
was glad he came out and became acquainted with the 
millmen, for he had found that they were good fellows 
—a matter he had doubted before. He urged the man- 
ufacturers to send representatives to the retailers’ meet- 
ings next winter to find out first hand the retail situa- 
tion. 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Mackay, who had 
demonstrated that he is a toastmaster par excellence, 
declared that the visiting retailers by holding their an- 
nual convention in Portland had put western manufac- 
turers under lasting obligations to them. He then intro- 
duced Harry J. Miller, of Index, Wash., who thanked 
the hosts of the evening for their hospitality. Mr. Miller 
recited a poem composed by him for the occasion en- 
titled ‘‘ Will Never Go Again,’’ which was filled with 
local hits and likewise made a hit. This concluded the 
speechmaking and as it was nearly midnight the diners 
wended their way homeward, well pleased with the three 
days’ convention in the ‘‘ Rose City’’ and with the hos- 
pitality of the lumbermen of Portland and Oregon who 
had entertained them so royally. 


THOSE WHO ENTERTAINED. 


The arrangements for the seventh annual convention 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association in Port- 
land were planed and carried out to successful conelu- 
sion by a committee appointed by the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of which W. 
B. Mackay, manager for the North Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, of Portland, was chairman. Other members of 
the committee were Fremont Everett, G. A. Griswold, 
J. P. Keating, and W. A. Dempsey, of Portland; C. W. 
Thompson, of Cascade Locks, Ore.; Henry Fischer, of 
Mareola, Ore., and President L. J. Wentworth and Sec- 
retary A. B. Wastell, as ex-officio members. The com- 
mittee held frequent meetings, and worked out the de- 
tails under the supervision of Mr. Mackay, who is a 
past master at anything and everything pertaining to 
hospitable entertaining. 

The big posters gotten out by Vicegerent Graham C. 
Griswold fort the Hoo-Hoo concatenation were much ad- 
mired by Hoo-Hoo all over the coast, credit for the 
artistic appearance of which was due to a young lady— 
Miss Hilda Garrett. She is one of the capable office 
assistants at the general offices of the Falls City Lumber 
Company, Corbett building, Portland, of which Mr. Gris- 
wold is secretary. Although not now devoting any time 
to art work, she is very handy with the pen and pencil, 
as the black and white sketches on the poster indicated. 

Three well known retail yardmen of San Francisco 
were in attendance at the convention—J. W. Schouten, of 
the Schouten Lumber Company; William Chatham, of the 
Loop Lumber Company, and R. A. Hiseox, of the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Company. They are members of the San 
Fran¢isco Lumbermen’s Club, and this was the first gen- 
eral retail association meeting they ever attended. They 
were very much impressed with the work of the organiza- 
tion. Now that the territory has been enlarged to cover 
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California they will endeavor to get the California yards 
in the association betore the next annual meeting, to be 
heid in San francisco, in order further to interest the 
Calitornia retailers. . 

Lhe San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, of which 
J. G. Martin, Fresno, Cal, who was at the convention, 
is presiuent, has eighty-two yards in its membership. 
it holds monthly meetings at bresno, each meeting being 
tullowed by a dinner, tsach member pays the treasurer 
$5 a meetng, which pays his railroad tare and dinner, 
regardless ol whether he lives in Fresno and has no fare 
to pay, or in Kakeisfield, trom which the fare is about 
#6. in this way all are treated alike and the attendance 
is good at the meetings. Mr. Martin is manager of the 
bresno Lumber Company, 

nother retailer trom California at the convention was 
mn. S. Williamson, of Williamson & Crosby, Lincoln, Cal. 
lle is presiuent of the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club, which has over forty members and is in a pros- 
perous condition, 

kd Hawksett, general superintendent for the Panhandle 
Lumber Company, Spirit Lake, lda., took in his first 
Western retail convention, having come to Idaho only last 
summer. He was accompanied at the convention by Mrs, 
liawksett. He is a firm believer in associated effort and 
never misses an opportunity to meet those in the other 
branch of the trade. KR. G. Keizer, sales manager for 
both the Blackwell concerns, the Panhandle Lumber Com- 
pany and the Blackwell Lumber Company, Ceeur d’Alene, 
ida., was in attendance at the convention, getting in 

oser touch with the companies’ customers. 

\While the manutacturing end of the business of the 
Puget Sound country was not represented very well in 
numbers, it had an able exponent in the person of J. H. 
Bloedel, of the Larson Lumber Company, Bellingham, 
Wash. Not only in the odd lengths discussion aid he 

» credit to his reputation as a close student of business 
nd trade conditions, but he also gave an instructive talk 
n uniiorm sizes, telling the retailers things about the 
ianutacture of lumber that no doubt many of them did 
not know betore. 

Harvey Briggs and Mr. Patrick, of the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Company, Bridal Veil, Ore., stayed through 
the meeting, but Manager Ed Hazen fluctuated between 
nill and the meeting. He was to be found on hand 
each evening when there was something doing, like a 
Hoo-Hoo jamboree or a banquet. Bridal Veil *‘larch’’ 
us not neglected by these energetic business pushers. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The address of welcome by Lloyd J. Wentworth, presi- 
lent of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at the opening session Monday after- 
noon, was brief but to the point. Mr. Wentworth, who 
in private life is manager for the Portland Lumber 
Company, one of the Pacific coast’s biggest mill con- 
erns, aeclares he never before made a speech, but he 
annot hereatter truthfully make such a declaration. 

A convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association without Rev. W. J. Hindley, of Spokane, 

d hardly be a success. For about six years he has 
been a prominent figure at every convention it has held. 
He now holus the unofficial position of chaplain of the 
issociation and it would not be surprising sometime to 
see the association amend its constitution and provide 
tneially for a chaplain, with Mr. Hindley as ‘‘it.’’ For 
the first time, however, the convention was opened with 
prayer, Reverend Hindley delivering a very eloquent 
prayer. Later, when he responded to the addresses of 

ome, Mr. Hindley said he wondered why it was that 
prayer was resorted to, and caused much amusement by 
saying that he attributed its necessity to the coming 
iiscussion of either the odd lengths question or the 
bailinger-Pinchot controversy. 

Mr. Hindley is recognized as the association’s 
‘preacher,’’ and where it goes he goes annually, having 
gone with it to Salt Lake three years ago, Tacoma two 
yeais ago, this year at Portland, and always being 
present when the meetings are held in Spokane, his home 
city. When he concluded his address of welcome Mon- 
day, Lloyd Wentworth remarked in a whisper: ‘‘Gee, 


he’s a stemwinder and he’s all right.’’ 


An Efficient Secretary. 


If any bouquets are being thrown about a great big 
ne should go to Secretary A. L. Porter, from the trade 
newspaper men, for it would be hard to find an associa- 
tion secretary who labors harder to have every address 
and paper presented at the convention, in his office in 
dvance of the meeting, and duplicate copies made for 
all the lumber newspapers. Mr. Porter has_ this 
matter down to a science, and he deserves the eternal 
yratitude of members of the press, That he does some 
ork for his organization is shown by its flourishing 
ondition, A year ago the Western association had 528 
members. New members were added during the year to 
the number of 143, and 65 dropped out, owing to changes 
in business and nonpayment of dues; leaving a total 
membership at present ef 606—a good Hoo-Hoo number 

a net gain of 78 members. 

An interesting feature of the conventions of the 
Western association is the active participation in them 
by manufacturers and wholesalers. Secretary Porter 
always invites them to attend. He announces that he 
wants them to feel that they have an interest in the 
meetings and that they are free to take part in the 
discussions. This is probably more prominent and 
noticeable in the Western association’s conventions than 
in any of the,other retail conventions, This tends to 
bring the retailers and manufacturers more closely to- 
gether and make them feel that their interests are mu- 
tual and that they should work together as much as 
possible. 

Supervisor Chapman, of the United States Forest 
Service, at Portland, caught the right spirit when in 
his paper be urged the retailers to codperate with the 


manufacturers and help conserve the forests. He even 
had the temerity to tell the retailers that the Forest 
Service had made a careful investigation of the matter 
of odd lengths and was convinced that the use of odd 
lengths would tend to conserve the timber supply of the 
country, as the manufacturers of the Coast long have 
maintained but which is disputed by many retailers. 

Mr. Chapman asked that western hemlock be recog- 
nized as a wood of sterling qualities much superior to 
eastern hemlock. He said it should be used and mar- 
keted under the name hemlock, and that the effort to 
disguise it under local names should be discouraged. _ For 
structural uses he declared it to be equal to shortleaf 
pine. 

E. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, said in his introductory remarks 
Monday afternoon, that he had supposed that the reason 
he was asked to speak so frequently at lumber conven- 
tions was that his grandfather was a lumberman, but 
after hearing Reverend Hindley’s talk he knew it was 
because his great-grandfather was a preacher. 

Ladies Entertained. 

The ladies in the party of visiting lumbermen during 
the convention were entertained with theater parties and 
a drive through the city. Owing to the dampness of 
Portland’s climate at this time of year it was neces- 
sary to take the drives in closed taxicabs. Reverend 
Hindley, who, in addition to being chaplain of the 
association, has acquired the title of ‘‘official 
chaperone,’’ was supposed to chaperone the ladies 





DELEGATES ON THEIR SPECIAL TRAIN GOING 
CONVENTIONWARD. 


during these entertainments. But Tuesday afternoon, 
when the odd lengths question was to come up, Mr. 
Hindley slipped away and went to the convention. After- 
wards Mr. Hindley gave the excuse that he never could 
withstand the temptation to see a good fight. 

During the early part of the convention, Secretary 
W. G. Hollis, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, told of a member of his association who couldn’t 
remember the name of the secretary of the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, A. B. 
Wastell, and spoke of him as ‘‘Secretary Wha’t’ell’’. 
This created no end of amusement at Mn. Wastell’s ex- 
pense and he was frequently spoken of as Secretary 
‘*Wha’t’ell.’’ This was not the only one of Mr. Was- 
tell’s troubles as one of the hosts arranging for the 
entertainment of the visitors. No matter how busy he 
happened to be he had to stop to explain to inquirers 
what kind of a mirror was the souvenir which the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was distributing among the guests. 

Harry John Miller, the poet lumberman, of Index, 
Wash., was to be seen and heard every place where 
there was anything going on and, in his usual incompar- 
able style, provided a few verses for every occasion. 

Portland’s boosters were much in evidence and they 
never missed an opportunity to exploit the resources and 
advantages of the ‘‘Rose City.’? Even Mayor Simon 
said that Portland was the greatest city west of the 
Mississippi. 

The Salt Lake crowd were very much in evidence from 


start to finish. George Merrill nearly upset the equi- 
poise of the serene secretary, A. L. Porter, when he 
asked if the visitors from Utah were entitled to tickets 
to the banquet for more than one lady each. 

The smiling countenance of ‘‘Sunny Jim Somerville,’’ 
the Centralia (Wash.) wholesaler, appeared upon the 
scene Tuesday of convention week, and was conspicuous 
at the sessions and around the hotels. 

EK. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, took advantage of the opportunity 
to do some missionary work and distributed large quan- 
tities of literature showing the importance of preventing 
fires and conserving our forests. 

George M. Barline, of the Washington Mill Company, 
Spokane, was ‘‘on the job’’ during the convention and 
presented all possible customers with a western pine 
door. George, who is a very sagacious young man, 
realized that a regularly sized door would be too large 
to be conveniently carried by outoftown retailers and 
for that reason he had made special doors not more than 
7 by 21% inches. 

Probably the longest ‘‘odd length’’ in attendance at 
the convention was G. L, Curkendall, Spokane repre- 
sensative of Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 

An example of the complete manner in which the Ore- 
gon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
provided for the entertainment and comfort of its guests, 
the western retailers, was the headquarters maintained 
at the Portland hotel, where all visitors registered. They 
were given tickets to the banquet Wednesday night and 
were also presented with souvenir paperweights bearing 
the inscription ‘*Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Portland, February 14-16; Greet- 
ings to cur guests;’’ and decorated with a picture of 
Mount Hood in a trame of logs. The headquarters, in 
charge of J. H. Fenner, was open to visitors at all times, 
giving them a place to meet between sessions of the 
convention, 

Secretary Porter of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association maintained his headquarters at the Portland 
hotel, where all visitors registered as being in attendance 
at the convention and where their transportation was 
taken care of. As each visitor registered he was pre- 
sented with a handsome souvenir watch fob in bronze, 
mounted with the official Portland rose, in colors, and 
bearing the inscription ‘‘ Portland, the Rose City.’’? On 
the reverse side of the fob is engraved: ‘‘7th Annual 
Convention Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portland, Ore., February 14-15-16, 1910.’’ The spirit 
displayed by the western retailers in adopting this as 
their official convention badge was very complimentary 
to Oregon, particularly to Portland; and was thoroughly 
appreciated by Portland’s citizens, including the mayor 
and heads of the commercial bodies, who all expressed 
their appreciation. 


EXCURSION TO PENINSULA LUMBER COM- 
PANY’S LOGGING CAMP. 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 17.—The Peninsula Lumber 
Company, of this city, complimentary to its Salt Lake 
representative, S. W. Morrison, and a number of his 
friends and customers, who have been in Portland attend- 
ing the retailers’ convention, conducted a delightful 
excursion to the company’s logging camp, about thirty- 
eight miles west of this city, today. e 

At 8:45 yesterday morning the train caller at the 
Union station announced: ‘‘Lumbermen’s special excur- 
sion train now ready on track six.’’ Manager F. C. 
Knapp, of the company, marshalled his crowd of half 
a hundred western retailers, a few of them accompanied 
by ladies, and saw that they were put safely aboard the 
special. Mr. Knapp had made arrangements with the 
Northern Pacific to take this special train to Columbia 
City, about thirty miles west of Portland, at the june- 
tion of the company’s logging railroad with this road. 
Here the Peninsula Lumber Company’s Heisler geared 
37-ton locomotive was coupled to the special and the 
excursion train started off over grades and around 
curves right up into the heart of the timber. From the 
summit of the hills beautiful glimpses of the Columbia 
river were caught, and all along the line the wonderfully 
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tall firs and the different scenes connected with logging 
operations kept the interested visitors busy dodging from 
one side of the car to the other lest they miss something. 

This road is known as the Columbia River & Nehalem 
Valley railway and has about eleven miles of trackage, 
three locomotives and a number of flat cars. Thursday, 
February 17, marked an epoch in the history of the road, 
as on that day the first passenger train passed over it. 
The despatching is done by telephone, which system is 
being adopted by many trunk lines in the United States. 

The Columbia River & Nehalem Valley special arrived 
at ‘‘ Knappville,’’ the company’s logging camp, promptly 
at 12 o’elock, just in time for dinner. After the visitors 
had satisfied enough of their curiosity regarding the 
population of the camp ete., dinner was announced in 
the large mess house and conversation lagged while the 
visitors busied themselves with the many good things 
set before them. 

Shortly after sitting down to dinner, to the horror of 
everyone, the roof of the dining room was found to be on 
fire. Prompt action on the part of two long slender 
heroes of the day, Dr. M. S. Kern, Pendleton, Ore., and 
A. B. Wastell, Portland, saved the dining room, the 
dinner and the ladies’ hats. Mr. Kern very quickly 
mounted the stove, straightened the stove pipe and threw 
a cup of water on the fire, while the ever gallant secre- 
tary of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association gently calmed the ladies, no doubt 
preventing a panic. 

Immediately after dinner Chief Train Despatcher 
Knapp announced that if all would once more board 
the special they would be taken to the scene of 
a tree falling contest. Here the visitors were given a 
treat in the way of seeing four mammoth firs felled by 
expert crews. The four trees picked were very nearly 
the same size anu in the course of a short time were 
laid with precision side by side. The largest measured 
255 feet high, five feet in diameter and had 275 rings. 
It was estimated to contain about 30,000 feet of lumber. 

On the homeward trip the train stopped at Linnton, 
Ore., where the visitors were taken through the saw 
mill, planing mill and storage sheds of the Clark & 
Wilson Lumber Company. O. M. Clark, president of 
the company, presented each one with a sample of mold- 
ing or ceiling. 

The tired but thoroughly appreciative guests of the 
Peninsula Lumber Company arrived at Portland about 
1:45 p. m. and many remarked that it had been a well 
spent day. After these retailers had seen the many 
hardships connected with the logging end of the busi- 
ness, having noted with what difficulty and at what 
expense the Peninsula Lumber Company’s railroad had 
heen built; the trouble of keeping it up in such rough 
country; had noted the hardships of the men living and 
working in the woods; the expense and trouble connected 
with snaking logs down to the railroad by donkey engine, 
and then traveled eight miles over this logging railroad 
to the log dump, where the logs are dumped into the 
river and rafted down to the company’s mill, many 
remarked that they would rather be at the retail end of 
the business, where there surely was less trouble and 
worry. Some of the retailers declared that if the manu- 
facturers had taken them out and showed them the log- 
ging operations before the odd lengths discussion came 
up in the convention they never would have had the 
nerve to oppose the odd length movement. 

The Peninsula Lumber Company’s logging operations 
are under the direction of H. L. Nutting, superinten- 
dent, assisted by D. S. Burns, foreman. The camp is 
getting out about 150,000 feet daily, almost half the 
output of the company’s mill. The mill is located just 
across the river from Portland. A unique feature of 
this plant is a huge electric sign bearing the words 
‘*Peninsula Lumber Company.’’ This sign can be 
seen from practically all railroads and electric lines 
running out of Portland. It is probably the only saw- 
mill plant in the country with a large electric sign on 
it. The mill, which is so far behind with orders that it 
is running night and day, is cutting about 350,000 feet 
of lumber every twenty-four hours. 

The crew of the Columbia River & Nehalem Valley 
special consisted of engineer, Roy Frazier; fireman, 
Alvin J. Burns; conduetor, T. L. Driscoll, who is also 
sales manager for the Peninsula Lumber Company; 
head machinist and roadmaster, O. M. Clark (Mr. Clark 
draws no salary for this work, but just does it in order 
to be on the ground and to be able to keep an eye on 








MEN BEHIND THE GUNS OF THE PENINSULA LUMBER 
COMPANY. 


a competitor). As before stated, F. C. Knapp, man- 
ager for the Peninsula Lumber Company, was given the 
title Chief Train Despatcher. 

THE HOO-HOO DOINGS. 


Western lumber conventions are not real unless they 
include some Hoo-Hoo doings, and this time it was up 
to Vicegerent Graham C. Griswold, of the northern 
district of Oregon. He made good, as the class of 
forty-nine lusty kittens testified, when they had their 
purblind eyes opened to the light of Hoo-Hoo land 
Tuesday evening. The strangest part of it was that in 
this class were some very old—not in years, but in 
other ways—kittens, who should have become Hoo-Hoo 
years ago, but in one way or another had just dodged 
it. All of which makes it all the more evident that 
Hoo-Hoo is much like death and taxes for lumbermen 
hard to escape. In this category of playful cats 
who had formerly escaped Hoo-Hoo were Fred C. 
Knapp, the well known Portland lumber manufacturer, 
association worker, and odd length exponent, who had 
just slipped around Hoo-Hoo from Bay City, Mich., 








GEORGE RIDGWAY AND O. M. CLARK AT THE END OF 
THE BIG FIR. 


to Portland, Ore., via Ashland, Wis., and other way 
points, and Clark ‘‘Worker’’ Thompson, who had to 
have ten years’ association with real Hoo-Hoo lumber- 
men at Cascade Locks and Portland before he realized 
his helplessness. 

Even the odd lengths question had to take a back 
seat Tuesday evening for Hoo-Hoo. The convention 
had adjourned after 6 o’clock at the end of a two and 
one-half hours’ discussion of the problem, A commit- 
tee of manufacturers and retailers had been appointed 
to deliberate that evening to try to arrange a solution 
of the vexed matter and report in the morning. The 
committee tried to hold a meeting that evening in an 
anteroom while the concatenation was going on, but it 
was not a success. Fred Knapp was wanted by the 
officers to proceed with his initiation, and the commit- 
tee was forced to adjourn. Not much force was neces- 
sary, either, for Julius Bloedel, George Merrill, ‘‘ Bert’’ 
Mackay, J. C. Weeter and the others were just dying 
to see the fun. ; 

The concatenation was held in the beautiful Masonic 
temple, one of Portland’s many magnificent new build- 
ings, and over 200 old Hoo-Hoo from all over the Pacific 
coast were present to see the nearly half-hundred per- 
form. The officers were: 





LOOKING DOWN THE MAIN STREET OF KNAPPVILLE. 





LADIES WAITING AT THE COOK HOUSE FOR DINNER. 





Snark—G. A. Griswold. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—S. F. Owen. 
Junior Iloo-Hoo—Frank B. Cole. 
Bojum—aA. B. Wastell. 
Scrivenoter—David Davis. 
Jabberwock—Guy M. Standifer. 
Custocatian—George C. Luders. 
Arcanoper—M. D. Jameson. 
Gurdon-—-George H- Cecil. 
Floor committee—K. H. Koehler, chairman; E. W. Ort- 
mann, B. W. Sawyer and 8. R. Bodine. 






In addition numerous others helped wherever pos- 
sible, and none of the purblind were neglected. At the 
conclusion of the initiation, an enjoyable repast was 
served in the banquet hall, and contrary to the usual 
custom, speechmaking was omitted, with just one 
necessary exception. 

Vicegerent Griswold at the close of the ‘‘on the 
roof’’ announced that a few words would be heard 
from W. W. Everett, of San Francisco, who would tell 
of the coming annual of Hoo-Hoo in San Francisco 
next September. Mr. Everett said arrangements were 
being made that would result in its being the greatest 
gathering of Hoo-Hoo ever held, and he assured Hoo- 
Hoo everywhere a royal weleome. He then proposed a 
toast to ‘‘Harry John Miller, the poet laureate of 
Hoo-Hoo and the next Snark of the Universe,’’ which 
was drunk standing amid much enthusiasm, Mr. Miller 
responded briefly, thanking the Hoo-Hoo for their kind 
wishes for him. The action of Mr. Everett came some- 
what as a pleasant surprise to the mary friends of 
Harry Miller. He had been indorsed by the Hoo-Hoo 
of the Pacific coast for the honor of being the next 
Snark of the Universe, last summer prior to the Hot 
Springs Annual. But it was a matter of common 
knowledge that Mr. Everett also had been persuaded 
within the last few months to become a candidate for 
the same position. This action Mr. Miller’s friends, 
which include practically all of the Hoo-Hoo of the 
north coast country, resented. Although his candidacy 
had not been formally announced, his indorsing Harry 
John Miller Tuesday night meant his withdrawal. The 
Pacific coast now will go to San Franciseo united next 
September for Mr. Miller. It is very likely he will 
have the support of the rest of Hoo-Hoo, as no formal 
announcement of opposition to his candidacy has been 
made. . 

Following the ‘‘feed’’ came an excellent vaudeville 
entertainment that reflected credit on the special com- 
mittee consisting of E. W. Ortmann and J. B. Knapp, 
who had it in charge. The ‘‘Monkey-Man’’ of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition did some wonderful 
fire eating stunts. Two ‘‘Cherman’’ comedians hap- 
pened along. Then came the last and the best—two 
charming and dainty girls in blue, with most bewitch- 
ing eyes and golden hair, who did wonders with the 
banjo—and their eyes—as well as being exceedingly 
light on their feet. In faet Harry John Miller and 
Sam Somerville were so enthusiastic about them that 
they could hardly kee» their seats. They—the girls— 
were encored again and again. Then, to conelude the 
evening’s entertainment, Harry Miller recited an ap- 
propriate poem of his own composition. All voted 
Vicegerent Graham C. Griswold’s first concatenation a 
huge suceess. During the evening Vicegerents F. H. 
Rosenberg, Cottage Grove, Ore., of the southern dis- 
trict of Oregon; C. B. Channel, Twin Falls, Idaho, of 
the district of Idaho, and J. J. Stewart, of the district 
of Utah, occupied seats of honor on the platform. 

The following were initiated: 





Initiates. 


August Frederick Peterson, Hoquiam, Wash.; National 
Lumber & Box Co. 

William Pull Ward, Portland, Ore.: Ward Bros. 

Clande Edwin Page, Kelso, Wash.; James BE. Page Lbr. Co. 

Lewis Rockwood. Pocatello. Ida.: Weeter Lumber Co. 

Clifford Willie Harris, Condon, Ore.: Arlington Lhbr. Co. 

Clark Worker Thompson, Cascade Locks, Ore.; Wind River 
Lbr. Co. 

John David Wonderley, Centralia. Wash.; Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Agency. 

Richard Lyon Hughes. Portland. Ore.: Wendling Lhr. Co. 

Max Richard Ullrich, Portland, Ore.: Portland Tron Works. 

Albert Williams Cooper, Spokane, Wash.; Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Assn. 

George Noble Skinner, Port Blakeley, Wash. ; Port Blakeley 
Mill Co. 

Stanley J. Hummel. Portland, Ore.: Davis-Preuitt Co. 

Edward “Freicht-rate” Ostrander, Portland, Ore.:; Oregon 
& Wash. Lbr. Mfrs. Assn. 

Ole Arntsen Moe, Portland, Ore.: West Side Lumber Co. 

Samuel S. Rankin. Thermopolis, Wvo.: Barr Lumber Co 

Thomas Frederick Leinenweber, Portland, Ore.; W. P. 
Fuller & Co. 
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Albert Alfred Courtney, jr., Portland, Ore.; R. W. Cam- 
eron. 

Fred Church Knapp, Portland, Ore. ; Peninsula Lumber Co. 

David Bernard Kelly, Portland, Ore.; Standard Oil Co. 

Edward Joseph Morrow, Gooding, Ida.; Simpson-Morrow 
Lumber Co. 

Johan Ludwig Wallin, Portland, Ore. ; AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

William Strode, Nampa, Ida.; Nampa Lumber Co. 

Kenneth Beebe, Portland, Ore.; C. F. Beebe Co. 

John Francis Sullivan, Portland, Ore.; Forest Service. 

Arthur Wilmer Stanchfield, Portland, Ore.; Nott-At- 
water Co. 

Henry Carroll Auld, Mohawk, Ore.; Mohawk Lumber Co. 

Mano Augustus Zahn, Seattle, Wash.; Meese & Gott- 
fried Co. 


oe Thomas Jones, Portland, Ore.; Graton & Knight 
Mfg. Co. 

Carl Bartlett Potter, Portland, Ore.; E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Paul J. Shepherd, Portland, Ore.; Falls City Lumber Co. 
Otto H. Kastilahn, Portland, Ore.; Enterprise Planing 


“Star A. Star” Sherman, Walla Walla, Wash.; S. Loney 
c Co. 


Earl H. McKelvey, Pocatello, Ida.; Weeter Lumber Co. 

Edward Joseph Stowell, Portland, Ore. ; Nickel Plate Road. 

Robert Wilson Forbes, Portland, Ore.; Portland Lbr. Co. 

Benjamin Franklin Ellis, Portland, Ore.; A. H. Averill 
Machinery Co. 

Marshall Bert McFaul, Portland, Ore.; A. H. Averill Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Louis Wachter, New Plymouth, Ida.; Wachter Lumber Co. 


Clay Spaulding Morse, Portland, Ore.; Clay S. Morse, Inc. 
Ray Pea Chatfield, Portiand, Ore.; Portland Lumber Co. _ 
Harry Sherman Williamson, Lincoln, Cal.; Williamson & 


rosby. 

Edward Leroy Collins, Ritzville, Wash.; White River 
Lumber Co. 

Ralph Lester Caise, Portland, Ore.; J. A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co. 

John Starks Greeny, Portland, Ore.; Gaar-Scott & Co. 

Fred Hope Pattison, Portland, Ore.; Oregon Door Co. 

John Fred Lucks, Portland, Ore.; Oregon Door Co. 

Harry Hay Mowrey, Portland, Ore.; Eastside Mill & 
Lumber Co. 

Charles Henry Norrlin, Portland, Ore.; Ballin & Norrlin. 
2 Arthur N. Mears, Portland, Ore.; Columbia Block & 

am Co. 





MANUFACTURERS ROUND OUT CONVENTION WEEK. 


Oregon & Washington Association Annual at Portland—Report of the Secretary Exhaustive of Conditions— 
Grading, Transportation, Individual Woods and Other Matters Ably Handled—Odd Lengths Re- 
solution Indorsed—Personnel of the New Official Roster—Features of a Banquet. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Feb. 19.—The association week in 
Portland closed today with the fourth annual meeting 
and banquet of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in the assembly hall of 
the Commercial Club. It has been a busy week for the 
lumbermen of Oregon, particularly of Portland, but it 
has been a profitable one. Today’s annual showed the 
association to be in most excellent shape and doing 
good work for the lumber manufacturing industry of 
this section. 

The meeting was called to order at 2:30 p. m. by 
President L. J. Wentworth. The reading of the min- 
utes of the preceding meeting was dispensed with. 

President Wentworth apologized for not having a 
formal annual report, for the reason that he as well 
as other members had been very busy with the retail- 
ers’ convention. Then the secretary would cover the 
situation fully in his report. President Wentworth 
thanked the members for their loyal support the last 
year, for although the lumber business had not been 
very good the association work had not been allowed 
to lag. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Seeretary A. B. Wastell, who will retire from the 
position of secretary March 1, presented his last 
annual report, reviewing the association’s work during 
the last year, as follows: 


In rendering the report of my stewardship as secretary 
of this association for the last year I find that reference 
to the membership shows that we have lost in the num- 
ber of our members, which, on the face of it, to the 
superficial observer, would seem like a particularly un- 
fortunate circumstance. We must admit that in num- 
bers there is strength and that there is much of stimulus 
and encouragement in a large membership in any organi- 
zation. It is essential, however, that the membership be 
live and willing to take up some of the work of the or- 
ganization in order to produce the best results; and the 
big membership, which is simply built upon numbers, in- 
cluding camp followers and hangers on, who contribute 
nothing to its support, either by their personal work or 
by their money, is not an advantage. Disinterested mem- 
bers act as an incubus and retard the advance of the 
organization. 

With a few exceptions, the twenty-six members whom 
we have lost during the last year have been of the char- 
acter specified above, not having sufficient interest to 
contribute with either suggestions or money toward the 
support of the organization. For this reason we will not 
permit a feeling of discouragement. in our association 
work to be induced by this loss, which is apparent and 
not real. 

All of the withdrawals were scheduled on the basis of 
minimum dues and included four shingle mills. During 
the year we have received ten members into the associa- 
tion, making a net loss for the year of sixteen members. 

Our membership February, 1909, consisted of 125 mem- 
bers, so that membership this date is 109 members, most 
of whom, however, are active, and all of whom indicate 
by their support that they are interested in association 
work. All are doing what they can for the advancement 
of the association. Many members have sacrificed lav- 
ishly of their time in giving attention to association work 
as officers and committeemen and as a result of the per- 
sonal work of.the acting members of the association, not 
only during the last year but also in the preceding years, 
much progress has been made. 

In looking back we are impressed with the fact that 
the preceding years were the time of seed sowing, when 
many plans were projected and much time was spent in 
preparatory work, while the last year has been the time 
of harvest. 

We wish to bring to attention briefly some of the ac- 
complishments of the year. 


Association Co-operation. 


Closer coéperation between members of the association, 
resulting in the practical marketing of car material 
through the medium of a committee which divided up 
the business among participating mills, working out to 
the mutual advantage. of buyer and seller. 


Associated Bureau of Grades. 

Closer codperation with other manufacturers of Pacific 
coast forest products, so that the relations between this 
association and the Southwestern Washington and Pa- 
cific Coast associations, especially through the medium 
of the Associated Bureau of Grades, have been of great 
mutual advantage. 

The operation of the bureau of grades has resulted in 
a compilation and issuance of uniform fir grading rules 
and also charts of uniform patterns. These standard 
rules and patterns are being generally adopted by the 
mills of the several associations and we have reason to 
believe also by many mills outside of the association 
which appreciate the advantages. 


Standard Basis Price List. 

Harmonizing relative values between different grades 
and between different sizes and lengths has been accom- 
plished by the compilation and issuanee, on a high basis, 
of a standard price list of Pacific coast forest products. 
There will be applied to this list by each manufacturer 
discounts to suit himself, on the products that he manu- 
factures, but the relative values or the spread: between 
items will be preserved and make for relative stable 
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value. This standard list is being rapidly adopted by fir 
manufacturers in a new form and is meeting with prac- 
tically universal approval as to base and style. 

This list is the fulfillment of years of effort on the part 
of acting members of each association and will eliminate 
from the buyer’s desk a very large number of lists and 
will enable him to understand, when quotations are re- 
ceived, what list is referred to and obviate the confusion 
— has existed in the past through the multiplicity of 
ists. 

Universal Coast Terms of Sale. 


The national terms of sale, establishing discount 2 per- 
cent fifteen days from date of invoice, 1 percent thirty 
days from date of invoice, net sixty days from date of 
invoice, have been generally in use by Oregon manufac- 
turers, but considerable confusion has arisen through 
manufacturers in adjacent states not using these terms, 
so that much confusion as to terms of sale existed. 
Through conference between delegates from different as- 
sociations and much correspondence and personal work, 
the National terms of sale have been adopted during the 
last two months as the official terms of the following 
associations: 

— & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

The use of stickers or red rubber stamps on all docu- 
ments embodying the discount features of the terms, 





W. B. MACKAY, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Chairman Entertainment Committee. 


which are printed in full in each standard price list, is 
recommended to all manufacturers to prevent misunder- 
standing. 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Decision was reached by the directors, upon recommen- 
dation of the stockholders, to join the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, effective January 1, 1910, and 
in so doing the association has gained in uniting with the 
forces that are making for the broadening and deepening 
of a larger codperation between lumber manufacturers of 
the United States. We thus become one of the units in 
a strong organization which is watching and safeguard- 
ing the general interest of the industry. 

Our union with the National association coincides with 
the reorganization of the National association, and the 
appointment of a manager with headquarters at Chicago 
actively to supervise its operations. 

This association is entitled to representation on the 
board of governors, and will have the privilege of sending 
six delegates to participate in the annual meeting. 

Through the courtesy of the National association we 
were represented by visiting delegates at its annual 
meeting July, 1908, at Seattle, and those who attended 
appreciate the value of the acquaintances formed with 
prominent manufacturers from this district. 


Traffic Bureau. 


Establishment of a freight bureau nine months ago by 
this association was a forward step of great importance 
and the operation of the freight bureau has worked out 
even better than the expectations of those who so ear- 
nestly urged its creation. The report of Manager 
Ostrander will give full details, but we wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it also represents interassociation 
work with our neighbors, the members of the Southwest- 
ern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to 
whom in a spirit of fraternity the services of the bureau 
were temdered, on the same basis afforded our own mem- 
bers. 

Furthermore, effective February 1, the operation of the 
freight bureau was enlarged by the directors upon the 
authorization of the stockholders, so that J. N. Teal was 


employed as general counsel to supervise the operations 
of the traffic bureau, as this department will be hereafter 
termed. 

It is designed that the general counsel will take care of 
any matters of general application to the members of the 
association where an attorney’s advice is required, as well 
as supervise the operations of the traffic bureau. 

There is ne purpose or desire to encourage litigation or 
to antagonize unduly the transportation companies, but it 
is our purpose to be as well prepared as possible to act 
upon questions as they arise and, through an efficient 
traffic bureau, keep posted as to development in transpor- 
tation matters, legislation and rulings affecting trans- 
portation. 


American Lumber Trades Congress. 


The American Lumber Trades Congress, representing 
the outgrowth of the Tacoma conference in February, 
1908, organized at Minneapolis in June, 1908, held second 
annual meeting at Chicago, June, 1909. This association 
has materially assisted in this trade ethics movement 
through having delegates at each session and also per- 
mitting the secretary of the association to serve as secre- 
tary of the congress. The members of the association, 
as a general rule, support the terms of code of ethics as 
promulgated, the code having been formally adopted by 
the association with the exception of the clause in rela- 
tion to transit shipments. 


Western Retailers’ Convention at Portland. 


When the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
met at Tacoma in February, 1908, it was invited to come 
to Portland for 1909 by this association, but in con- 
sidering the matter concluded that it would be to the 
benefit of its own association to go to Spokane in 1909, 
but assured us that it would come to Portland in 1910. 

This promise was fulfilled this month in the very suc- 
cessful convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association at Portland, at which this association was 
host, and through its entertainment committee cared for 
the visitors to the best of its ability; and enjoyed the 
opportunity to do so. Many expressions of gratification 
for the entertainment provided were heard from the many 
visitors. 

We feel that in thus meeting our customers and being 
able to show them some of the difficulties that manufac- 
turers and loggers have to contend with, they have been 
given a better perspective of the manufacturing end of the 
business, while our point of view in relation to the re- 
tailer’s sphere has been enlarged and we appreciate more 
of the troubles that he has in the marketing of our 
products. 

The convention offered opportunity for the forming of 
new acquaintances and the renewing of old friendships, 
and the large attendance by neighboring manufacturers, 
as well as by our special guests, the retailers, was partic- 
ularly gratifying; and the complimentary dinner given to 
visitors on the concluding day of the convention served to 
knit more closely the friendships formed in the social 
intercourse that resulted and was particularly pleasant in 
the opportunity afforded to meet the visiting ladies. 


Market Extension. 


The establishment of a permanent exhibit of fir finish 
at Washington, D. C., through furnishing the interior 
finish of the reception hall of the headquarters building 
for International Bureau of American Republics, upon the 
invitation of John Barrett, director of the bureau, is the 
most important market extension work accomplished dur- 
ing the last year. 

This new building will be opened about April 1 and on 
the opening day, and subsequently, the many visitors to 
the building will note a silver plate inscribed as follows: 

his room is finished in Oregon fir and was pre- 
sented to the International Bureau of American 

Republics by the Oregon & Washington Lumber Man- 

ufacturers’ Association. 

Fir consumption can be largely increased and the vari- 
ety of usage extended if special effort is put forth, and 
this interior finish will serve as a. splendid introduction 
which should be followed up by advertising. 


Directory of Members. 

A directory of the mills included in the association, in- 
dicating as far as the secretary is able to gain necessary 
information, the species of lumber manufactured, the 
names of the accredited representative of each manufac- 
turer, location of mills and offices, was compiled January 
1, 1910, covering not only this association but also the 
members of the Southwestern Washington association, 
with whom we ‘closely affiliate, and was mailed to 7,000 
retailers throughout the United States. This directory 
also included advertising matter in relation to fir,. which 
should be instrumental in introducing fir in many dis- 
tricts where practically unknown. 


Monthly Trade Bulletin. 


Monthly trade bulletins giving conditions of trade have 
been regularly issued from the office of the secretary and 
have proven of a good deal of benefit to members who 
have interior mills and do not have much information as 
to trade prospects. These bulletins have also been quoted 
very generally by the trade papers and thus have met the 
attention of both buyer and seller. General impression 
prevails that the issuance has been beneficial. Circulars 
have also been issued at intervals in relation to matters 
of general interest to the lumber trade. 


Conservation. 


A number of the members of this association have been 
prominently identified with the important work of con- 
servation, not only of forests but also of soil and water, 
through their activity with associations formed for the 
express a of advancing the cause of conservation. 
Although the work performed has not been directly 
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through the medium of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, indirect credit should be 
given to this association for much of what has been ac- 
complished. Prominent members of the association have 
served on committees in the Oregon Conservation Asso- 
ciation and the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, while the secretary has been permitted to serve 
as the secretary of the Conservation association and as 
the secretary of the State Board of Forestry. General 
Counsel J. N. Teal is also chairman of the Oregon Con- 
servation Commission, so that this association can well 
consider that it has been a potent force in the conserva- 
tion movement through the actual participation of its 
members and officers. Through the medium of its mail- 
ing, a large amount of conservation public..v matter has 
been distributed. 

Direct and practical conservation work has been under- 
taken by the members of the association as well as by 
other manufacturers of the state by standardizing odd 
lengths in flooring, finish, ceiling, rustic and siding, at 
the suggestion of the National. Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association that such action be taken as an important 
conservation measure. The trimming to odd as well as 
even lengths in the items specified was instituted on the 
Coast, but met with considerable opposition from the 
retailers, although where the stock was accepted and 
effort was made to use it, it worked well. 

Opportunity was offered for conference with the retail- 
ers during the recent convention at Portland of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, where delegates 
were also present from the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, with headquarters at Kansas City, and the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis, thus representing the largest retail 
associations in the country. The outcome of the confer- 
ence is indicated by the resolution that prevailed at the 
convention, as follows: 

WHEREAS, The proposal of western lumber manufac- 
turers for the adoption of odd lengths in planing mill 
products has been misunderstood. and the spirit of the 
proposal misinterpreted, on the part of many retail lum- 
ber dealers ; and 

WHEREAS, The retail lumber dealer should be, and is, 
desirous of assisting in the work of forest conservation, 
of which this movement is a part; and 

WHEREAS, Both branches of the trade recognize that 
a certain amount of education and more or less expense 
to the trade are called for in order to popularize the use 
of odd lengths; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the representatives of various 
branches of the trade now in attendance at the session 
of the Western Retailers’ association, do hereby express 
our belief that the manufacturers should for a period of 
six months supply their trade with such odd lengths 
(up to 15 percent in each car) as they may elect, charg- ~ 
ing for such odd lengths as though they were of the 
next lower, even length in footage; and in reciprocity 
for this assistance upon the part of the manufacturers 
the retail dealer should go on record as accepting as 
fair and reasonable after the said period of six months 
the arrangement covering odd lengths as provided in 
the new standard price list, dated February 1, 1910. 


The terms of this resolution are earnestly commended to 
the members of this association, although the matter of 
odd lengths is bigger than any association and carries 
active interest of mills outside of associations. Our own 
members, however, should take a special interest in car- 
rying out the suggestions made in the resolution adopted 
by the retailers. 

In further explanation, wish to call your attention to 
the fact that in forwarding the odd foot you are not 
operating at a very distinct loss, as already stops have 
been changed and other devices have been put in to ac- 
commodate the trimming of odd lengths. The expense of 
so doing can be gotten back only by furthering the effort 
definitely to establish odd lengths with the trade by the 
probationary system now suggested of putting the prac- 
tice in force for six months without expense to your 
customers, who in their turn agree to do what they can 
to further the use of odd lengths by educating contract- 
ors and consumers when they call for their stock at the 
retail yards. 

This will work to great advantage if the retailer will 
do his part, but it can not be done unless you do your 
part in shipping to him the odd lengths stock in such 
amount as you assemble up to the limit of 15 percent 
11 a and longer, as established by the universal price 
ist. 

You will note that this arrangement has no bearing on 
the use of short lengths, which practice is established 
and is also definitely shown in the universal price list. 

In carrying out the suggestion in this resolution you 
will note that as you sell your product on a delivered price 
you will be out the freight on each odd foot forwarded in 
iny consignment. The amount of the freight as ex- 
ploited by our retail secretaries of the East to their mem- 
bers has been considered a very large item that would 
bankrupt the retailer in the event that he could not dis- 
pose of the odd lengths material, but a little analysis 
brings out the fact that the freight on this odd foot will 
not be a large amount. 

The maximum amount of odd lengths material 11 feet 
and longer is 15 percent of the shipment. Assuming that 
the average length of this odd length material is 15 feet, 
in a car of 1x4 stock measuring 20,000 feet it would repre- 
sent in the car 4,000 pieces of stock. Of these 4,000 
pieces 600 pieces would be of odd lengths, representing 
600 odd lineal feet in the car. These 600 lineal feet or 200 
feet B. M. would weigh approximately 400 pounds and 
on a 40-cent rate represent in freight $1.60 to the car. 
Based, however, on the figures that have been compiled 
in this office on returns on actual shipments going for- 
ward, where mills were not seeking to overdo the propo- 
sition but were working on a regular basis, this shows an 
average of only about 74% percent odd lengths forwarded, 
thus cutting down the freight in the figures given above 
for 1x4 stock to 80 cents per car that will be involved as 
the freight in forwarding on a 40-¢cent rate. 

_The lumber manufacturer in accepting this burden in- 
dicates that he is willing, in order to further forest con- 
servation, by assuming added expenditures over those in 
which he is now involved by his efforts to prevent waste. 


Finances. 


_ Through the experience of the preceding years in the 
failure from the standpoint of income to carry on the 
important work that could have been advantageously un- 
dertaken by the association, it was determined at the 
beginning of the last fiscal year to increase the dues from 
% cent to 1 cent a thousand, and the bylaws were 
amended authorizing such increased dues. A budget was 
prepared covering the estimated requirements of the year 
for all departments and the income on the basis of the 
increased dues, if paid regularly by the members, was 
considered enough to carry the association comfortably 
for the year. In working up the budget two items not 
previously included in the association work were consid- 
ered, namely: Associated Bureau of Grades, $3,000; 
freight bureau, $1,500, and the income would have cov- 
ered the estimate if members had paid in promptly and 
if other matters had not arisen requiring increased ex- 
penditures. We find at the close of the year that there 
is due from members $1,319.73 and that increased expendi- 
tures have been required to cover the following work 
undertaken: . 

Interior finish International Bureau of American Re- 





publics building, $3,000, of which $1,250 is still to be paid. 

Odd lengths campaign, $106. 

Car stake and equipment complaint fund, $500. 

Membership directory, $75. 

Standard list Pacific coast products, $200. 

To accomplish this it was necessary for us to divert 
from the special advance freight rate fund $3,000, and 
the dues should be established at sufficient amount during 
the ensuing year to enable the replacement of this amount 
in the special fund. 

Another circumstance that we wish to call attention to 
is that the dues for the first quarter of 1910 have not 
been charged or collected except to members paying min- 
imum dues, charge for which amounts to $340. Bills to 
cover regular dues based on the cut of last year will be 
made promptly following the decision of the association 
as to the rate per thousand that is to be established for 
the ensuing year. In order that the fiscal year and the 
calendar year may conform more closely and simplify the 
accounting of the present method of quarterly dues you 
will note the suggestion that the bylaws be amended 
changing the annual meeting from the third Saturday in 
February to the third Saturday in January. The state- 
ment of cash for the last fiscal year shows in the sum- 
mary below and checks with the treasurer’s report: 


February 20, 1909, cash on hand........ hehe wae $ 3,079.14 
February 20, 1909, to February 19, 1910, received.. 12,996.41 


$16,075.55 
February 20, 1909, to February 19, 1910, disbursed. .$15,910.01 
February 19, 1910, balance cash on hand......... 165.54 
$16,075.55 


Douglas Fir Tests. 


Some time ago, at the request of the Forest Service, 
this association furnished the testing station at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, with timbers for testing pur- 
poses. Subsequently tests have been made on both green 
and dried stock, both at Eugene and also at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, at Seattle. We are pleased to 
report that the tests are concluded this month, and are 
fully detailed in our circular No. 73 of February 15. 
Effort will be made to give the result of these tests wide 
publicity. 

Conclusion. 


In the foregoing we have summed up in a general way 
what has been accomplished by this association during 
the last year, and as your secretary I feel a large degree 
of satisfaction to have been a small factor in assisting in 
bringing about the results that have been achieved. It is 
particularly gratifying in presenting this, my final report 
as secretary of this association, to have the satisfaction of 
realizing that policies that have been regarded as possi- 





EDWARD OSTRANDER, OF PORTLAND, ORE. 
Acting Secretary. 


bilities from the time I became your secretary two years 
and a half ago have been consummated into actualities 
during the last year. 

To the officers and members of the committeés who 
have so generously contributed time, thought and energy 
we wish to express our appreciation for what has been 
accomplished, and in so doing believe we express the ap- 
preciation of each member of the association. We also 
have been assured by members of other associations and 
by manufacturers who are not members of any association 
and yet can note the progress of events and are fair 
enough to give credit where credit is due, that the Oregon 
& Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
through its several avenues of work, has reached out and 
had its influence in molding opinion and creating policies 
considerably beyond the confines of its own particular 
territory. 

As to the future: I wish to suggest that this depends 
upon the members of the association as to continuing ex- 
isting activities as well as to taking up other lines of 
endeavor. It is necessary that they furnish both money 
and time to put into effect new features in addition to 
maintaining the general work of the association. As to 
coéperation, I ask of you, in behalf of my successor to the 
secretaryship, the same encouragement and backing that 
have been afforded me during my incumbency, and con- 
sider that if you grant him the same help and encourage- 
ment. there is assured success by this association during 
the coming year. 

Personally I wish the association every success in its 
efforts and shall always feel the deepest interest and re- 
gard in its welfare. 

I trust that I may always retain the friendship and con- 
ee the members of this association, which I value 
so highly. 

I wish the association and each member Godspeed in 
the work of the years to come and thank each member for 


his coéjperation and help in my work with you and for. 


you during the last few years. 


The secretary’s report was received with applause. 
Treasurer George T. Gerlinger presented his annual 
report, which was covered in the exhaustive report 
of the secretary. 

Grading and Fir Trade. 


Fred C. Knapp, as chairman of the bureau of grades, 
of the domestic fir committee ‘and of the special fir 
market extension committee, reported as follows for 
the domestic fir committee and the bureau of grades: 

The work of the Associated Bureau of Grades and the 


domestic fir committee are so closely allied that we are 
taking the liberty of merging the two reports in one. 


We will first touch upon the work of the Bureau of 
Grades, which, as you know, embraces the Southwestern 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as well 
as our own association. 

Possibly it would not be out of place for us briefly to 
review the matter of uniforming grades and patterns of 
lumber in the states of Washington and Oregon. 

In the spring of 1904 one of the best posted men in his 
line was sent on a tour of inspection through the retail 
yards of eastern Washington, eastern Oregon, Idaho, Utah 
and California with the view of ascertaining at the points 
of delivery what was being done at the points of shipment 
in the matter of working and grading common and clear 
lumber manufactured by the mills embraced by our three 
associations. 

This man reported an absolute lack of uniformity as to 
patterns of flooring, ceiling, drop siding and rustic, as well 
as a total disregard in many cases of the grading of the 
product of our mills. A dozen instances were cited where 
some of the larger mills of the Pacific coast as well as 
small manufacturers were shipping from 10 to 20 percent 
of clear lumber as common dimension. 

This was the inspiration behind the movement toward 
the standardizing of patterns and the uniforming of grades 
from that year to the present time. 

Like ali movements having for their object the bettering 
of general conditions, this proposition was slow of start- 
ing, but each month saw a few new converts and in 1907 
a general revision of our grading rules was made and 
within a year the Oregon & Washingfon Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association had organized a bureau of grades and 
placed a competent inspector in the field to harmonize 
grades and collect data as to patterns of worked stock. 


Unifying of Grades. 


Within sixty days one corner of our secretary's office was 
filled with short pieces of tlooring, ceiling, siding and rustic 
taken from the planing m'lls of members of this association, 
and the pieces comprising this collection were almost as 
jones 4 as the different sections of the proverbial coat of 

oseph. 

The inspection of this pile of junk by different members of 
our association was all that was needed to convince them 
that it was time to get together in this branch of the service, 
and a review of the monthly inspection sheets turned in at 
that time would show a rapid crystalizing and centralizing 
of opinion in connection with the inspection and grading of 


lumber. 
Extending the Work. 


While we were undergoing the process of evolution a 
microbe was working under the skins of the members of the 
Southwestern Washington and Pacific Coast associations and 
in the late summer or early fall of 1908 steps were taken 
that resulted in spreading this work over the Washington 
field as well as our own, and in November of 1908 three 
inspectors were started out by the Associated Bureau of 
Grades, these inspectors changing from one center to an- 
other each month, and from that time until the present we 
have noticed a marked improvement in the grading and 
working of our stock and the presence of these men has done 
much to cement the bonds of friendship and good feeling 
now existing among the lumber manufacturers of the two 
states. 

In March, 1909, it was thought advisable to revise the 
grading rules acopted in 1907 and to publish lithograph 
cuts of standard patterns of flooring and other worked stock. 
This work was undertaken, accomplished and met with the 
approval of the different associations ninety days later and, 
with few exceptions, the mills of the three associations are 
now working in perfect harmony, both as to grades and 
patterns. 

Strengthening the Rules. 


During the last year+ our inspectors have been able to 
devote more or less time to the grading of common stock, and 
we believe shipments from the mills being served by the 
Associated Bureau of Grades of these three associations will 
show that orders for the different grades of common ma- 
terial as well as the different grades of uppers are being 
filled by stock embraced by the lines of grades required. 

Yesterday the Associated Bureau of Grades held a meet- 
ing and again slightly modified the rules governing the 
grading of lum er in order that these rules and the standard 
price list now being put in the hands of the members of the 
three associations would be in perfect harmony. 

For the last eighteen months there has been no change in 
the personnel of our inspectors; however, a change in the 
plans of one of these men (Mr. Angell) has necessitated 
placing a new man in the field and Mr. Campbell, who has 
had any years” experience in the lumber business east of 
the Mississippi river as well as west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, will take Mr. Angell’s place some time during the 
present month. Mr. Campbell comes to us well recom- 
mended. He is a resident of Oregon and we ask for him 
your personal attention as he starts upon his work. 

There are but few matters of greater importance in con- 
nection with the sawmill business than the grading of lumber. 

The general expenses of the three associations cover the 
inspection of your stocks by the Associated Bureau of 
Grades. 

This work does not cost you one cent outside of your 
regular dues and whenever possible we believe mill owners 
and managers should look over their stocks in person with 
the inspector and in this way satisfy themselves that their 
men are running stock in line with the official patterns and 
grading the material in line with the official rules. 


Domestic Fir Lists. 


Aside from the work accomplished by the bureau of 
grades, your domestic fir committee has been somewhat in- 
strumental in working up a feeling among the individual 
members of the three associations that has resulted in the 
adoption by these associations of the standard price list of 
Pacific coast forest products (subject to discount). 

This list will supersede the twenty-five or thirty lists that 
have been used by different manufacturers in the three as- 
sociations in the past. It is a modest looking document but 
represents more or less hard work on the part of the indi- 
viduals making up the general revision committee. 

We call to your attention the fact that the new list 
merges the grades of No. 1 and No. 2 clear, outside of ver- 
tical grain stock, into a grade of No. 2 clear and better, 
thereby helping both the manufacturer and retail yard dealer 
in conserving their shed space. This list also by a general 
note defines the amount of odd and short lengths that are 
allowed in any one shipment. We quote this general note 
in full. 

“Above prices are based on loading approximately 70 
percent of even lengths 10-foot and longer, 15 percent odd 
lengths 11-foot and longer, and 15 percent of odd and even 
lengths 9-foot and shorter.” 

In making up this list your committee has had two 
thoughts in mind: 

First. The fact that a reasonable differential should be 
maintained between stock that can be easily procured and 
stock that is hard to secure. 

Second. Naming the list prices so high that this book 
can undoubtedly be used by manufacturers and distributers 
of lumber products for the next ten years. 

It is understood by members of this association that the 
issuing of this list has nothing to do with any price that 
the members may ask for their stock. Each individual 
discounts the list according to his ideas of value or his par- 
ticular financial condition at the time the quotation is made. 

The lists are being printed by the Anderson & Duniway 
Company, of this city, and the Pacific Lumber Trade Jour- 
nal, of Seattle, to whom inquiries should be addressed and 
orders given. The lists are figured on every rate from 5 
cents to 70 cents and can be used in practically every ter- 
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ritory in this country reached by the railroads catering to 
the mills of our association. 
F. C. KNAPP, 

Chairman and Member of 
Associated Bureau of 
Grades ; 

A. C. DIXON, 


W. W. CLARK, 
E. B. HAZEN, 
Rosert SHAW, 
G. A. GRISWOLD, 
R. B. DYER. 


An Object Lesson at the National Capital. 

The above comprehensive report was received with 
applause. Mr. Knapp then read the report of the 
committee in charge of the fir finish that is being 
installed in the reception room of the building of the 
Bureau of American Republics at Washington, D. C. 
The report follows: 


In August, 1909, the Hon. John Barrett, director of the 
International Bureau of American Republics, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., gave the citizens of Oregon 
the privilege of finishing the reception hall of a new build- 
ing for the bureau, and this association, as a representative 
of the lumber interests of the state, accepted Mr. Barrett’s 
very kind offer. 

Your special committee having in charge the details in 
connection with the grouping together of sufficient lumber 
to finish this room has met with hearty coédperation by the 
members of this association. In the early fall of 1909 the 
Parelius Manufacturing Company, of this city, was given the 
contract for milling and carving this finish. Some weeks 
ago it completed this work, and Mr. Wastell’s very able 
article, which has been published freely by the trade papers 
throughout the country, explains in detail the accomplish- 
ment of the work, the motive behind the proposition and 
what is expected after it is installed in the building at 
Washington. 

The material went forward by fast freight as soon as 
completed, and recent advices indicate that it has arrived at 
its destination. 

The entire cost of this finish, including milling, freight, 
installation ete., will be in the neighborhood of $3,000. 
Several of the allied interests have contributed toward this 
fund, checks having been received in amounts stated from 
the following firms: 





Marshall-Wells Hardware Co......ccccsccccscccses $ 50.00 
ee Peer Cee ee - 25.00 
NN Ne ooo 6c aisdo a Bc ale 6 hae ee ga ee eae 50.00 
Ss BN ak 6 005-6084 oo Rk Se eee ee eeee 50.00 
i ee I Be Oi 0a 00000 kennesdheeseewencestaed 50.00 
PS TURP OOSS CO oo5 kc cece cccccécensesees 50.00 
Pees BMAraware & Bras! COs o.oo. cicccccc:eceseseweese 50.00 
IN Oe Oia a6, 6 6:.0::6::6:28, 0:410:6:6.6 010006 616 010 2.0008 808 - 50.00 
BONES MEANUIACTUTING CO. oon ic ciccceceseeseesive 50.00 
Witiamette Irom & Steel WoOrkSi. .ccccvccvcvvecses 50.00 

$475.00 


This is one more step in the direction of advertising 
Oregon and its resources, and we believe that the finish in 
the reception room of this building will be a constant re- 
minder to the visitors that for beauty and character of 
grain no wood in the world excels Oregon fir, manufactured 
every day by the members of this association. 

F. C. KNaApp, 

E. D. KINGSLEY, 

J. P. KEATING. 
Transportation Matters. 


For the railroad committee A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, 
Ore., chairman, reported verbally. He said that Gen- 
eral Counsel J. N. Teal, of the association, had just 
finished his arguments in the advance rate case at St. 
Paul. He referred to the establishing of the freight 
claim bureau, under the direction of Edward Ostrander, 
which he said had been very satisfactory. This 
would be reported on in detail later by Mr. Ostrander. 
Mr. Dixon declared the transportation charge was a 
serious matter in lumber marketing, and that an 
advance in its cost was just as serious as an advance 
in eost of manufacturing. This advance had been 
made over a year ago. Now to safeguard the future 
and for protection of the interests of members it had 
been decided to establish a traffic bureau, and Mr. 
Teal had been employed in charge of it as general 
counsel. This department, Mr. Dixon said, would need 
the earnest support and codperation of members, such 
as have always been given the different departments 
of the association. 


Freight Bureau. 


Edward Ostrander, manager of the freight claim 
bureau, presented the following report: 


The operation of the freight bureau from the standpoint 
of income produced has not been as satisfactory as I had 
honed it would be, but if the members will take into con- 
sideration the age of the bureau (it is practically in infancy 
yet. being but nine months old) and its rather stunted 
growth during its earlier existence, possibly they can over- 
look some of its shortcomings. 

The bureau was organized in May, 1909. but did not get 
into active oneration until about the first of June. But few 
members became interested sufficiently to send in their 
freieht bills until the iatter part of October. Freight bills 
sent in for check and claims filed during August. September 
an? Octoher were verv small in volume, the total amount of 
claims filed during those three months being but $339.65. 
There were other matters. however, which occunied the 
manager’s time to some extent and gave him good oppor- 
tunity carefullv to watch the weighing. which, you will 
recall, was sadly in need of attention about the time the 
bureau was organized. 


Total number of claims filed to date, 578: amount..$11.042.56 





Total expense of bureau to date.........ececccee 1,168.05 
Total of refunds from railroad companies to date... 4,257.46 
Freight bureau proportion, 7% percent.......... 326.81 
DETAILS OF CLAIMS FILED. 
May 17 to August 19, 1909, inclusive............ $ 2,414.84 
August 19 to October 19, 1909, inclusive. . 339.65 
October 20 to November 18, 1909, inclusive....... 2,364.61 
November 19, to December 17, 1909, inclusive..... 2,228.01 
December 18 to January 14, 1910, inclusive...... 2,041.87 


1,633.58 


$11,042.56 

The above total of refunds from railroad companies in- 
cludes collections made by the bureau of a number of old 
claims originally filed by members direct with transportation 
companies and turned over to the bureau for collection; the 
total of these collections amounts to $854.41. 

Growth of the Work. 

Your secretary's addenda to freight bureau circular No. 19 
of October 27 had the desired effect, and many of your mem- 
bers have been sending in freight bills in larger doses since 
then, with result that there is now etlough work at hand to 
keep the manager busy for the next thirty days if no more 
freight bills are sent in. Mr. Wastell’s reference to the 
good fortune of one of the members who took early oppor- 
tunity to send in a bunch of freight bills and his closing 
remark, t@ the effect that check of freight bills does not 
cost anything unless overcharge is found and collected, and 
then you only have to loosen up a fraction of the claim and 
the balance is “like getting money from home,” appear to 


have caught the attention of many members who had not 
previously been sufficiently interested to avail themselves of 
the opportunity offered. 

Possibly some of the members were a trifle skeptical and 
preferred to await the experience of the more daring, who 
took prompt action. 

A considerable number of members have not yet favored 
the bureau with any of their work, but while we are not 
just at this time prepared to handle the checking as promptly 
as we could have a few months ago, we hope they will see 
that it is to their advantage to send their freight bills in— 
the old ones as well as the ones covering current business. 
Preference is now being given current business that freight 
bills required for frequent reference may be returned promptly 
to members. 

Appreciation of Benefits Received. 

A few members of the Southwestern association have sent 
in a quantity of freight bills and some of them have ex- 
pressed their satisfaction as to the results, but the follow- 
ing letter from one of your prominent and appreciative 
members, who sent in freight bills early, has given the 
manager the greatest pleasure and satisfaction. The letter 
referred to, which was received some time ago, follows: 

Edward Ostrander, Manager Traffic Bureau, Portland, 
Ore.—Dear Sir: This morning's mail has brought us 
freight voucher drafts for $160.52. Drafts of this 
nature are coming to our office regularly, and we wish 
to congratulate you upon the excellent showing you are 
making in connection with the collecting of freight 
claims for the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

The above amount of money covered three claims for 
lumber shipped into the same.territory. One of these 
claims was filed direct from this office February 6, 1908 ; 
the other two were filed by you under date of October 
4, 1909. Our claim was refunded one year and ten 
months after it was filed. Your claims were paid in 
two months. This speaks well for your work and shows 
that the suggested advantages of a freight bureau are 
being realized. 

Attitude of the Railroads. 

The freight bureau has been treated very cordially by the 
transportation representative and every facility furnished on 
request. The superintendent of the weighing association has 
agreed to furnish reweights on any Coast shipment when 
asked to do so, where there is reason on the part of the 
shipper to believe an error has been made in the original 
sealing. It is preferred that such request be made promptly 
that the car may be again weighed over the association 
— west of and including Huntington, Ore., and Spokane, 

Yash. 

The superintendent of the weighing association has also 
agreed to test the association scales frequently by reweigh- 
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Treasurer. 


ing a few cars over two or more scales en route east and 
furnish this association the result of such tests. 


Instructions as to Routing. 

There are several matters I would like to call your atten- 
tion to in this report which possibly will be of benefit to the 
members, but there are one or two important rulings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to which your special at- 
tention should be directed. The importance of showing the 
rate, as well as routing, on your shipping instructions may 
not be as fully appreciated as it should be and for that 
reason I wish to refer to a case that recently came to my 
attention. One of your members made a shipment of several 
ears of lumber to a point on the Denver & Rio Grande rail- 
road and inadvertently specified the routing via Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation Company, Oregon Short Line, Union 
Pacific and Denver & Rio Grande, with the result that the 
first car of the lot moved via Denver, Colo., and Denver & 
Rio Grande instead of via Salt Lake, Utah, resulting in an 
overcharge at destination of 30 cents per 100 pounds. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled that the “Car- 
rier must find the rate named by shipper and route accord- 
ingly or ask shipper for instructions.” In the case referred 
to the error in routing would no doubt have been noted and 
shipper’s attention called to it if the rate had been shown 
on the shipping instructions, and considerable annoyance at 
least avoided. Shipments are frequently routed somewhat 
irregularly on account of certain fransit privileges, and for 
that reason routing alone is not always questioned, as would 
be the case if the rate is aiso shown. 


Importance of Showing Rate. 


The following rule adopted by the commission, in confer- 
ence December 6, 1909, also shows the importance of show- 
ing the rate: 

Reuting instructions with and without naming the 
rates—A shipment was routed through a certain junc- 
tion by the consignor, but on the papers presented to 
the commission it did not clearly appear whether he 
also named the rate that had been available through 
that junction, but was canceled shortly before the move- 
ment. ‘The instructions were complied with by the 
earrier, and the new rate applied. Held: That this 
was the shipper’s error and the higher rate must be col- 
lected unless he also. named in the bill of lading the 
lower rate legally in effect through another junction, in 
which case carrier was liable. December 7, 1909. 

The duties of both shipper and carrier are becoming more 
clearly defined and to avoid loss, inconvenience and annoy- 
ance it behooves the shipper to avail himself of every safe- 
guard offered; therefore be sure to show on your shipping 
instructions the rate you understand to be the one applying 
and save yourself as much as possible. 

EDWARD OSTRANDER, 
Manager Freight Bureau. 


‘there is also a party of the name of A. G. James, 


Several members questioned Mr. Ostrander regard- 
ing rate matters. W. D. Plue stated that the railroad 
agent at Rainier, Ore., refused to sign freight bills 
because he did not have the rate files and could not 
confirm the rate. Mr. Ostrander said if the facts 
were given to him he would gladly take the matter 
up with the proper officials and endeavor to force the 
agent to sign the freight bill. In fact, the freight 
bureau is for this purpose and members should avail 
themselves of it. 

J. P. Keating offered a suggestion that the ‘‘bunch- 
ing’’ rule of the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
objected to when applied to transit shipments. 

Mr. Dixon thought the transit shipment privilege 
should be abolished. He also thought that any matter 
affecting transportation coming to the attention of 
members should at once be put before the traffic 
bureau. ; 

Insurance, 


The report of the insurance committee was made by 
Chairman J. P. Keating. He thought that insurance 
companies that specialize on sawmill insurance shauld 
be urged to employ inspectors who are expert on saw- 
mill risks. Other matters that the committee had 
considered the last year had been referred to in-the 
secretary’s report. 


Conditions in Spruce. 


The spruce committee’s report 
chairman, W. D. Plue. It was as follows: 


Your chairman of your spruce committee begs leave 
to report as follows: 

In keeping with the work taken up by your chairman 
during the previous year, which was covered by my last 
annual report, would say that we had a meeting on 
April 17 at the association’s room in the Commercial Club 
building at Portland, Ore.; and reélected E. O. McGlauflin 
as our president and T. E. Pearson our secretary for the 
ensuing year, and as they were elected for the term of 
one year the office will not expire until the 17th of next 
April. Our joint spruce association has been maintained 
during the entire year and we have had numerous meet- 
ings from time to time which have been productive of a 
great deal of good to our spruce manufacturers. 


Resurveying Eastern Consignments. 

In the matter of securing competent inspectors in some 
of the principal eastern cities where they co‘sld be called 
upon to resurvey shop lumber where there was complaint 
made in reference to its quality—in this respect we have 
been partly successful, E. O. McGlauflin, of the Northwest 
Lumber Company, advising that they have a competent 


was made by its 


man of the name of C. B. Adams, at 417 Union street 
southeast, Minneapolis, who had formerly been in their 
service and was a very competent man, fully able to 


grade and class shop lumber. This party, Mr. McGlauflin 
stated, could be secured at any time to resurvey disputed 
lumber and his charges would only be for actual time 
and expenses. This Mr. Adams is now selling for the 
Northwest Lumber Company, as we understand it. And 
1045 
Marquette building, Chicago, Ill., who will attend to the 
same service and the charges will be similar—namely, 
for time and expenses only. So that any of our members 
having any dispute in reference to any shop lumber 
could refer their disputed cars to either of these parties, 
who we are advised by Mr. McGlauflin are competent 
and will make a fair and equable survey of any material 
intrusted to their care. We have been trying to secure 
the service of some competent person in Kansas City 
and Omaha, also in St. Louis, but so far have not suc- 
ceeded in that respect. 
Combining Grades. 

At a meeting held in Centralia, Wash., on October 21, 
our new spruce list was adopted with some slight changes, 
as upon discussion of the matter it was found that it 
would be advisable to combine the clear and ‘‘A”’ grades 
of siding in one, thereby doing away with one of the 
grades and leaving but three grades, same as the cedai 
manufacturers have at the present time, and so far as 
your chairman has been able to learn everybody is 
heartily pleased with the change, as of course it elimi- 
nates one extra pile which heretofore had to be main- 
tained in our stock shed and puts us on an equal basis as 
to grade with the cedar manufacturers. This grade is to 
be known as the clear and ‘“‘A”’ grade and is so called 
in our spruce list, and the same was to be effective on 
November 1 last. 


Short Lengths Included with Long. 


The matter of short lengths to be bundled with the 
long was also taken up and adopted, so that provision 
should be made for short lengths to be bundled with the 
long, no bundle to contain more than two layers, or 20 
percent of lengths 4 to 9 feet, price to be based on load- 
ing 80 percent 10- to 16-foot or longer, 15 percent 6- to 
9-foot, and 5 percent 4- and 5-foot. This system has 
been carried out by a great many of the mills and found 
to work very satisfactorily. There is practically no com- 
plaint from the retail dealers on account of this arrange- 
ment, and in fact it was learned at a meeting attended 
by your chairman, together with a number of the spruce 
manufacturers, in the office of Mr. Beckman in the Whitt 
building, at Seattle, with the cedar manufacturers, that 
it was found that the buyers to whom they had been 
selling cedar siding wére agreeable for then to bundle 
the short lengths with the long, explaining that it would 
be much easier for them to handle them in their lin« 
yard in that way than it would be to have the short 
in separate bundles, as invariably the farmer objected 
to hauling the short bundles, especially on wagons wher‘ 
they had no wagon box and depended on the _ longe! 
lengths to form same, and in putting on the short, it 
was explained, a great many times if they were not care 
fully tied they would drop out. And after the building 
was completed the farmers invariably had a little sidins 
left, and of course it was the short lengths, which the) 
wanted the retail man to take back. But in bundling 
the short with the long it eliminated this trouble and 
annoyance and was apparently highly appreciate@ by the 
retail yards, and it was claimed by the cedar manufac- 
turers that they had been using this system for about 
a year and a half and it worked very satisfactorily, and 
it was naturally assumed that if the cedar men could 
handle their siding in that way there could be no objec 
tion to the spruce manufacturers doing likewise, ani be- 
lieve that the majority of the spruce manufacturers ar‘ 
bundling their siding in that way at the present time. 


Odd Lengths. 

The odd lengths question was taken up at that tim: 
but nothing definite decided on. Later on, however, the 
odd lengths proposition was adopted in the siding, shop 
lumber, molding, finish and practically all spruce products, 
and the writer in visiting many of the spruce mills found 
that practically all of them changed their trim saws and 
put stops one foot apart, and has actually seen many 0ol 
the mills using. this system in trimming their lumber, and 
as far as my observation is concerned am inclined to 


believe that fully 75 percent of the mills are manufactur- 
ing their spruce products in the odd lengths today. In 
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listening to the discussions of our members upon this 
subject it is surprising to note the few complaints that 
are made to our manufacturers who are sending out the 
odd lengths to their customers. We only hope that the 
fir end of our association will have as little difficulty 
in adopting the odd lengths as our spruce manufacturers 
have, and hope you will have as good success in that line 
as the spruce manufacturers have met with in the adop- 
tion of their odd lengths. 


Market Conditions and Log Supply. 


As to market conditions, would say that in comparing 
same with 1908 the demand has been somewhat better 
and prices a little stronger. So believe that the mills 
have all been fairly well supplied with orders and there 
has been a fair supply of logs. While prices have not 
been quite what might be expected, yet the mills, I be- 
lieve, one the whole, are fairly well satisfied with the last 
year’s business. The outlook for the coming year seems 
somewhat brighter than that of the year just passed, as 
the market for spruce products at the present time is 
brisk, inquiries are coming in freely to all the mills and 
there is a good demand for the regular grade of spruce 
lumber. 

As to the log supply, I believe the Columbia river dis- 
trict will have sufficient logs to supply the needs of the 
mills, and, while spruce log prices are somewhat slightly 
higher at the present time than last year, do not believe 
that the advance will be more than a very little over 
the prices that obtained during the year just closed. 


Competition of Other Woods. 


Spruce shop has been somewhat affected during the last 
year by the introduction of the fir door, which has caused 
2 demand for a considerable amount of fir shop lumber, 
which is being shipped into the eastern states in con- 
siderable quantities and no doubt will increase as time 
goes on. There has also been some demand for hemlock 
shop and there has also been considerable hemlock siding 
used, which to some extent affects our spruce siding busi- 
ness, aS some of the brokers will invariably offer hemlock 
siding as spruce siding at a reduction of from $2 to $4 
a thousand. The hemlock box lumber has also had its 
effect upon the spruce log market and spruce box lumber, 
as a great deal has been used for this purpose. Also the 
pulp mills are using large quantities of hemlock, which 
no doubt affects the log market to some extent. But I 
believe there is a field for all the woods we have in 
Oregon and Washington and am only glad to note the 
uses to which the different kinds are put. 

In conclusion I wish to call attention to the apparent 
disinterest manifested by our manufacturers of spruce 
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lumber and spruce products in the vicinity of Portland 
and the Columbia river, as I must say that I have not 
yet had the pleasure during this entire year of meeting 
any one of the Portland manufacturers at any of our 
meetings held with the spruce manufacturers. It may be 
true that there are none of them very large manufac- 
turers of spruce, yet several of the mills are manufac- 
turing considerable amounts of this material and it would 
certainly encourage the balance of our members to have 
them with us from time to time and get familiar with our 
association work, as I certainly think the time and money 
expended in attending these meetings is fully compen- 
sated for by the information obtained, and I sincerely 
hope that I will have the pleasure of meeting some of 
them at our next meetings. 
W. D. PLUE, 


Chairman Spruce Committee. 
Trade Topics. 


For the committee on trade topics C. W. Thompson 
reported as follows: 


The report of your committee on trade topics will take 
rather the form of a plea for the consideration of such 
topics than the record of accomplished fact in that direction. 

In such branches of applied science as civil engineering and 
electrical and mechanical engineering, in the science of 
therapeutics and in almost every other branch of the scien- 
tific world are societies whose principal object in meeting 
together is the consideration of subjects of mutual and 
scientific interest. 

The professional man is graduated from some _ school 
which entitles him to a degree. Shall not the lumberman 
who has graduated from the school of practical and applied 
science of lumber manufacture equal in professional spirit 
the men who have avowedly turned their talents into the 
subjugation of the forces of nature for the general benefit? 
We should not be so wedded to the more selfish consideration 
of commercialism that we can not equal the engineering and 
other professions in the dissemination of the technical 
knowledge which we must accumulate and apply if we are 
successful lumbermen. 

In the prosecution of our business we must make use of 
the varied knowledge of applied science. Our methods of 
logging call for more and more of mechanical skill. The 
transportation of our logs by rail calls for the practical 
operation of a railway which, though generally of small 
mileage, involves the same technical knowledge as does a 
longer line. The-driving of a stream involves and uses the 
same technical knowledge in the building of its dams and 
the improvement of its rivers as does the larger govern- 
mental work of the same character. The building and op- 
eration of log booms and the railway landings and terminals 
is all technical work. Where will we find any more pure 
mechanics than the operation of a modern saw mill, run- 








ning the entire gamut of economical steam production, elec- 
trical generation and mechanical transference and handling 
of material] ? 

I believe there is no other single industry which so calls 
for and requires the services of all applied science as does 
the manufacture of lumber. We find in the libraries of other 
professions records of the work of its leading men. We can 
read in whatever detail we like of the building of great 
engineering works, of bridges, of public water supplies, of 
the science of railroad building and operation, of the proc- 
esses involved in iron and steel manufacture, of textile 
manufacture, of engine building and care of water powers 
and irrigation, but nowhere can we go for a record of the 
accomplishment of our lumbermen. 

We are hearing a great deal of conservation of natural 
resources, and no other subject today so appeals to the mind 
of applied science as the proper and economical use of the 
forces of nature, be they evidenced as coal, water or our own 
timber. It is a study for ourselves, our children and our 
children’s children. 

_ Shall we not then devote a part of the time of our associa- 
tion meeting to the consideration and recording of the work 
which we are doing day by day in its broader and scientific 
aspect and as the conservators of one of our most important 
natural resources ? CLARK W. THOMPSON, Chairman. 


Cargo Inspection. 


Regarding the cargo inspection bureau, O. M. Clark 
said the bureau had had a satisfactory year and had 
increased its membership.. An invitation had been 
extended by the Pacific Cargo Inspection Bureau for 
a committee to attend its annual meeting in Seattle 
next week, aud Mr. Clark said his bureau would be 
represented. 

For the entertainment of the retailers’ convention 
this week W. B. Mackay, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, made a financial report showing all 
bills settled, with sufficient funds for that purpose. 
Said he: ‘‘They came, we saw, and so far the result 
is a draw.’’ 

Changes in Bylaws. 


E. D. Kingsley, chairman of the committee that has 
revised the bylaws, reported a set of revised bylaws, 
increasing the number of trustees from seven to twelve, 
five to constitute a quorum. Other minor changes were 
also recommended. He presented the committee’s 
recommendation of directors for the ensuing year, as 
follows: 

L. J. Wentworth, Portland. 
A. C. Dixon, Eugene. 


George B. McLeod, Astoria. 
2. A. Cowden, Silverton. 


George T. Gerlinger, Dallas. J. H. Chambers, Ashland. 

F. C. Knapp, Portland. C. K. Spaulding, Salem. 

O. M. Clark, Linnton. J. P. Miller, Sellwood. 

Ss — Cascade W. B. Mackay, Portland. 
sOCKS, 


The bylaws were read and discussed in detail. With 
few minor changes they were adopted and the direct- 
ors as recommended were elected. 


Committee Appointments. 

A traffic committee for the ensuing year, consisting 
of A. C. Dixon, E. D. Kingsley, George T. Gerlinger, 
C. W. Thompson and L. J. Wentworth, was elected in 
the meeting. 

Fred C. Knapp was chosen as the association’s mem- 
ber of the Associated Bureau of Grades. He is ably 
filled this position since the organization of the bureau. 


Odd Length Resolution Indorsed. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Knapp, the action taken 
regarding odd lengths by the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association at its annual meeting in Portland 
this week was approved by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


It is moved that the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in regular meeting assembled, hereby 
indorse the following preamble and resolution as passed by 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Portland, 
Thursday, February 17, 1910: 

WHEREAS, The proposal of the western lumber manu- 
facturers for the adoption of odd lengths in planing 
mill products has been misunderstood and the spirit of 
the proposal mistfnterpreted on the part of many retail- 
ers; and 

Wuereas, The retail lumber dealer should be and is 
desirous of assisting in the work of forest conserva- 
tion, of which this movement is a part; and 

WHeERrEAS, Both branches of the trade recognize that 
a certain amount of education and more or less expense 
to the trade are called for in order to popularize the 
use of odd lengths; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, representatives of various branches 
of the trade now in attendance at the session of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, do hereby 
express our belief that the manufacturers should for a 

eriod of six months supply their trade with such odd 
engths up to 15 percent in each car as they may elect, 
charging for such odd lengths as though they were of 
the next lower even length in footage; and in reciprocity 
for the assistance on the part of the manufacturers the 
retail dealer should go on record as accepting as fair 
and reasonable, after said period of six months, the ar- 
rangement covering odd lengths provided in the new 

standard price list dated February 1, 1910. 


P*) 


In support of the resolution Mr. Knapp made a very 
earnest talk, he believing it fair and equitable. The 
retailers felt that a campaign of education should be 
earried for a period of at least six months, and that 
the manufacturer should donate the odd foot for that 
length of time. By adopting the resolution and by 
going on and furnishing the odd lengths for six months 
the association would be doing its part. The secretary 
was instructed to forward a copy of the resolution to 
the secretary of the retailers’ association. 


In Appreciation of Services. 


The following resolution, regarding the retirement 
of Secretary A. B. Wastell, was presented by W. B. 
Mackay for the committee, and unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote: 

Wuenrras, Mr. A. B. Wastell has resigned the secretaryship 
of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, to take effect March 1; and 

Wuereas, Mr. Wastell has acted in this capacity for a 

number of years; be it 

Resolved, That with Mr. Wastell’s departure the associa- 
tion loses a most valuable and efficient official, one who has 
done much to harmonize and reconcile the various interests 
in this association. It is freely acknowledged that much of 
the success of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 





turers’ Association is due to Mr. Wastell’s untiring efforts; 
it is further 

Resolwed, Vhat this association extends its best wishes for 
Mr. Wastell’s continued success in his life’s work. 

W. B. Mackay, Chairman. 
E. D. KINGSLEY. 
G. A. GRISWOLD. 

Mr. Wastell when called upon said his work with 
the association for the last three years had been the 
happiest in his life, largely because of the earnest sup- 
port and codperation of the members. He thanked 
them for it and declared that he would always look 
back upon his association work as the pleasantest of 
his life. 

Working Capital. 

Regarding association dues for the ensuing year, 
C. W. Thompson declared he believed the directors 
should increase them to 2 cents a thousand feet for 
the coming year. Personally he believed the associa- 
tion had saved its members $2 a thousand the last 
two years in the freight rate matter alone. 

E. D. Kingsley spoke along the same lines. He con 
sidered the association of inestimable value to the 
lumbermen of Oregon and Washington. Mr. Dixon 
thought that 2 cents’ dues would take care of the 
freight and traffic bureaus, for which in the past 
special assessments had been made. He thought the 
dues should be increased 1 cent a year for several 
years if there is need for it, that the association might 
have sufficient funds properly to carry on its work. 
There being no objection to the increase of the dues 
from 1 to 2 cents a thousand for the ensuing year, a 
motion to that effect prevailed unanimously. 


Representation in the National Association. 


The secretary stated that the association was entitled 
to a member on the board of governors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and that it was 
the custom of other associations to have their presi- 
dent act on the board. A motion prevailed that the 
newly elected president act in that capacity. He was 
authorized also to appoint six delegates to the coming 
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annual meeting of the association, in New Orleans 
the latter part of April. 

The secretary was instructed to send to members 
the report on the corporation tax law made by D. E. 
Skinner at the recent annual meeting of the Pacific 
Coast association at Seattle. : 

A vote of thanks: was given F. C. Knapp for his 
able werk on the Associated Bureau of Grades, after 
which the meeting adjourned, at 5:30 p. m. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


A meeting of the newly elected directors was held 
immediately after the adjournment of the regular 
meeting. ‘The directors drew lots for the 1-, 2- and 
3-year terms. President Lloyd J. Wentworth was re- 
elected president as a testimonial of appreciation of 
his services for the last year and a half. The officers 
elected were: 


President—L. J. Wentworth. 
Vice president—F. C. Knapp, A. C. Dixon, O. M. Clark and 


G. B. McLeod. 

Treasurer—O. M. Clark. 

Acting secretary—Edward Ostrander. 

Edward Ostrander, who now takes up the duties 
of secretary, has been with the association for the 
last nine months as manager of its freight bureau. 
Prior to that time he was in the freight claim department 
of the Harriman lines. He is a man of mature judg- 
ment and has had an experience that qualifies him 
highly for the position. Secretary Wastell leaves to 
become assistant to Russell Hawkins, manager of the 
extensive interests of the Whitney Company, Limited, 
of Portland. 

THE BANQUET. 


At 7 o’clock the lumbermen to the number of forty- 
five assembled in the private banquet room of the 
elub, where they participated in the most enjoyable 
dinner of the history of the association. A spirit of 
good fellowship ruled. It was not like a meeting of 
competitors in a great industry—the greatest west of 
the Rocky” mountains—but just a gathering of old 
friends. It is remarkable and worthy of comment 

(Continued on Page 72.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS RETAIL LUMBER 


Ninth Annual Convention of the Old Bay State 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 18.—The ninth annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association took place 
today in the Cooley house of this city and was the largest at- 
tended and most successful in the history of the association. 

Over 200 wholesalers and retailers in the lumber business in 
the old Bay State came to swell the attendance and renew the 
acquaintanceship formed in business and social relationship in 
previous years and a delightful occasion was the result. 

The business meeting in the forenoon indicated a very healthy 
condition, judging from reports submitted by the retiring presi- 
dent, W. B. Gaines, of Greenfield, the treasurer, Marcus L. Foster, 
of Worcester, and the secretary, Ernest N. Bagg, of Springfield. 
The new president of the association is H. W. Sears, of Middle- 
boro. 

At the close of the business session an hour of sociability was 
indulged in prior to the banquet, which took place in the large 
dining hall of the hotel. At this function several addresses were 
delivered, notably by Mayor E. H. Lathrop, of Springfield, and 
Dr. John S. Lyon, pastor of First Baptist church, of Holyoke, 
Mass. 

The business session began at 11 o’clock and was presided over 
by President W. B. Gaines. He submitted a verbal report of the 
condition of the association and intimated that no complaints 
were made during the year. Hevsaid that business was good and 
that the affairs of the association were in a very satisfactory 
state. 


Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary EK. N. Bagg submitted his report as follows: 


At no time since I have had the honor of being your secretary has 
there been a greater need for concerted action, for unity of purpose, 
for a definite, distinct understanding of what we are here for, and for 
a complete realization of the fact that ours is not a knocking but a 
boosting organization. In the sense that the forefathers used the 
term “Don’t tread on me,” so this organization proposes to protect 
itself in every reasonable, rational, commonsense way that it can, in 
the same way that other men in commercial life protect themselves. 
This association must spread more widely the impression that it has 
no constitutional desire to ‘do’? anybody, nor any other policy than 
one which is consistent with the motto “Live and Let Live!” This 
must be taken to mean that the small dealer is recognized as standing 
upon the same footing as the large one, entitled under our constitu- 
tion and bylaws to the same advantages as the member who does 
many times the business and worthy of the same consideration at the 
hands of the public. 

The sooner these general principles are recognized by the different 
sections of the state represented by our membership, the sooner will 
all legitimate retail lumber dealers come into our organization and 
be glad to remain in it. The sooner it is realized that it is distinctly 
not an association favorable to the interests of the retail lumber 
dealers of one certain section of the state more than another, the 
wider will its true sphere of usefulness become. Because the meetings 
have been more frequently held here in Springfield and this section, 
as a matter of convenience and in the interest of getting the largest 
possible attendance, it must not be argued that it is run for the 
benefit of this section to the exclusion of any other. You all know 
just as well as I do that it is impossible to do business without a 
quorum. It is so in other walks of modern life as in this. You know 
as well as I do that there must be frequent meetings to keep alive 
the spirit of fraternal unity which we must have in order to be 
successful and to accomplish things in this as well as in any other 
aggressive organization. You and I know well that we can not accom- 
plish best or even fair results witbout these meetings are attended 
by the members. It is the same as in politics; if you do not get out 
and attend the caucuses you never will get the men you want or the 
measures you want in public life. So we must make a bunch of new 
resolutions in this year of grace. Let us reiterate them briefly: 

1. Boost rather than knock. Shout for your home state. 

2. Stand up and fight for legitimate protection as often as oppor- 
tunity offers and keep awake. 

3. Back up your officers by attending whenever possible the meet- 
ings they announce. 

4. Advocate the association and the advantages of business organi- 
zation, days, nights and Sundays. 

5. Get any legitimate retailer's address in your sections of state 
who is not a member and send his name by first mail to your sec- 
retary. 

Then, after you have done all this, go for your secretary, hammer 
and tongs, and walk on his neck good and plenty if he does not do 
his duty. 

If this program is followed during 1910 we will have a Massachu- 
setts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association that will be a corker, and 
no mistake. Let us try it on. If you have failed in just one of the 
above mentioned particulars, may be that is the reason why this 
organization is not stronger than it is today. In many respects the 
year that has passed has been quiet. It has not been without its 
successes and its measure of prosperity. 


Work of the Year. 


We have got along without any unreasonable expenses. We fought 
for certain legislative principles and made ourselves known in certain 
high official circles of the state where the association was not hitherto 
known. We succeeded in getting certain matters switched off the 
main track or to a siding where it was safer; and we made more new 
friends than enemies in so doing. These things could not have been 
accomplished without the aid of the stalwart members who wrote 
letiers and saw their neighboring legislators at the secretary’s request ; 
and to them should be given the full credit for every step of gain 
which the association achieved. It is often impossible—we all realize 
this—for our members to leave their business and go down to the 
state house when a hearing is on, and the absence of many of our 
members is distinctly not any proof that they are not interested in 
what is being done. But, remember this, if you can not go to the 
committee hearing the secretary asks you to attend, you can sit right 
down and write a letter to him; no matter if it is like one you may 
have written before, showing that your heart is still in the right place 
on the matter about which he writes you, and giving him something 
which he can read to the committee to prove that you did what you 
could even if you did not come. Nothing is so much like a wet 
blanket on any project as to have one’s backers fail to show up when 
these crucial times like committee hearings come. Please do remember 
that it is often worth a million times over the cost of your time and 
the 2-cent stamp it is going to cost you to write a letter to have 
something to show in writing as an opinion from his quarter of the 
state, unless you can do what is far better, come and personally do 
your own hollering. 


Loyal Support Needed. 


I wish it was possible for me to find the words to show what I 
personally know to be the case—that at times a little bit more con- 
certed, personal action by you members yourselves actually and visibly 
on the ground at the front when and where these things are happening 
would accomplish far greater things than are now in evidence. I do 
not consider that it is possible for me to overstate or overemphasize 
the importance of this. I do not want to seem to scold; but I shall 
take this opportunity to urge you men again to give your agents full 
authority to act in accordance with the best interests of this associa- 
tion as a whole, and then, as far as lies in your power, to back them 
up, by mail and in person, just as thoroughly as you can. So this 
body shall become a power. So shall it take its place with other 
important factors for good in the commercia® life of New England, 
and so shall you men begin to: realize that it is a grand good thing to 
be organized and loaded for big game when our liberties are attacked 
and when protection is needed. 
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Wee DEALERS AT WORK AND PLAY. 


Association—Straightout Talk From Secretary. 


As far as the present legislative status of the measures we believe 
in is concerned it is as yet too early to give any complete report. The 
matters in which our association is especially interested are well in 
hand by the committee which was appointed by the December meeting 
of the directors, Messrs. Gaines, Foster and Chase. The details are in 
the hands of the officers, and I believe they are satisfied that every- 
thing is being done for the best interests of everybody at the least 
possible expense. ‘The committee, because its members are good gen- 
erals, does not believe in advertising its plan of campaign in advance, 
and the secretary is only permitted to say that just as careful a 
watch as was the case last year is being kept on the big gilded dome 
around which circles the universe. Our relations with the state and 
national organizations of wholesalers as well as with the Eastern 
States association, and the organization of retailers in the sister states 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island, continue to be agreeable and the 
secretary has considerable evidence in the shape of recent correspond- 
ence to show for proof of this. 

Let me say just once more, let us resolve to shout for good old 
Massachusetts and New England more loudly and insistently than 
ever in the year that is to come; and let us remember that there is 
now far greater need than ever for a series of the “long pulls; and 
strong pulls, and pulls altogether,’ which can only come through or- 
ganization ; and then after that through mutually agreed upon definite 
plans of action, backed up by the said organization as a whole. There 
is nothing like unanimity, particularly in making legislative headway, 
and in furthering the general interests of this association. I beg to 
ask that in the year that is to come you will sincerely believe that 
the officers are trying to make this 1910 the banner year in advanc- 
ing the work which legitimately belongs to us to do, as men, as citi- 
zens and as fellow retail lumber dealers of good old Massachusetts ! 

Treasurer Mareus L. Foster submitted his annual report for 
the year ended February 18, indicating total receipts of $677.08; 
expenses $627.72—leaving a balance on hand of $49.36. The re- 
port was referred by the president to Auditors L. A. Williston 
(of Holyoke) and C. 8. Potter (of Springfield), who reported the 
accounts correct and properly vouched for. 

President Gaines appointed the following nominating com- 
mittee: 

W. B. Parmalee, of North Adams; F. K. Brainerd, of South Hadley 
Falls, and Pliny W. Wood, of Worcester. 

That committee reported nominations as follows: 

President—H. W. Sears, Middleboro. 

First vice president—C. K. Ferry, Pittsfield. 

Second vice president—C. M. Forrest, Lowell. 

Third vice president—L. A. Williston, Holyoke. 

Directors—One year, E. E. Stone, Spencer; two years, Edwin Brad- 
ley, Holyoke; three years, J. L. Temple, North Adams; D. Palmer, 
Great Barrington, and W. B. Gains, Greenfield. 

Treasurer—Marcus L. Foster, Worcester. 

Secretary—E. N. Bagg, Springfield. 

Membership committee—C. K. Ferry, P. W. Wood, C. S. Potter, 
Springfield ; F. K. Southworth, Ware; Edmund Wood, New Bedford. 





All the above list were unanimously elected. 

The new president and M. L. Foster probably will attend the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association convention in 
Cincinnati, March 2 and 3, and Secretary Bagg will attend the 
Connecticut association’s convention, in Waterbury, February 24. 

A report of progress on legislation was submitted by Marcus 
L. Foster and was accepted as satisfactory. 


THE BANQUET. 


Adjournment then was taken to prepare for the banquet, which 
was scheduled for 2 o’clock in the afternoon. The menu ecard, a 
commendably unique production, bore, besides the generous list 
of rich good things for material consumption, on the front page 
a photograph of the tree here reproduced, a product of the hold- 
ings of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, Ohio, 
as originally published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

At the banquet the retiring president, W. B. Gaines, acted as 
toastmaster; and Mr. Campbell, of Springfield, led the company 
in a number of songs containing hits on prominent men present. 
Some of the songs follow? 


(Tune of the “Good Old Summer Time.’’] 
(Commodore Pliny W. Wood, of Worcester.) 
There’s a man with a Frenchy moustache an’ goatee, an’ he certainly 
shows up fine! 
You see him approach, and you'd actu’lly think of Napoleon crossing 
the Rhine! 
You won't hear him snoring when selling oak flooring, 
He’s always stocked up with the goods! 
When folks that are poaching see Pliny approaching, 
They don’t like to take to the woods! 


(Col. E. E. Stone, of Spencer.) 
There's one with a whole lot of rock—in his name! In Spencer he 
runs the whole town! 
Its Alderman, Mayor and Councilman Stone, he sure has got loads 
of renown! 
He’s been at the lumbering business so long he’s a terrible lumber 


crank ! 
He has to eat soup with a hickory spoon, and he shovels down shad 
with a plank! 


(“Admiral” L. A. Williston, of Holyoke.) 

There's a dignified lumberman here today, an’ he’s not what you’d call 
real fat 

He keeps pretty still a good share of the time, but he’s lots of horse 
sense ‘neath his hat! 

He's pop’lar and spruce—he’s tongued and he’s grooved, he’s seasoned 
and not at all green! : 

When folks say to Ely, “Your pard is too slim!’’—Fred calls it 
mechanic’s leen! 


(“Judge” J. Sherlock Davis, New York Lumber Trades Association.) 

‘There’s — Davis, of old New York, he’s got Bryan beaten 
a mile! 

From “Wisdom” to gizzard, he sure is a wizard-——to have genius like 
him is worth while! 

The craft in New York, they so liked his talk, were so touched by the 
sound of his spiel, 

That they gave him a yacht, an’ a house, an’ a lot, a piano an’ auto- 
mo-beel ! 


(Chorus. ) 


(“Sir Knight’ William B. Gaines, of Greenfield.) 
Though Gaines is not so ancient, as we can all agree, 
He stays away from home, sometimes a long ways after tea! 
When A and H Artill-er-ee a-junketing do go 
He dons the “Ancient’s’”’ uniform, an’ he makes a holy show! 
And when his folks they ask the reason why, 
He’s foxy—and he winks the other eye! 


(Field Marshal Charles K. Ferry, of Pittsfield.) 
A modest man is Ferry, as every one might see; 
His picture’s on the menu—you can’t see it for that tree! 
He won't allow his picture took, he’s such a bashful child— 
But they say that up in Pittsfield the police have got it filed! 
His face in print has never been displayed 
Since good oldfashioned Ferry-types were made! 
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(Atty.-Gen. C. 8S. Potter, Hampden Lumber Company.) 
There’s genial Charlie Potter, as day by day he wends 
His way along our streets he runs across a lot o’ friends! 
‘They say some feel a bit cut up when he goes tearing by, 
For when a bumpy crossing comes he takes it on the fly! 
He’s gone e’er they can read his auto sign! 
“It’s me!” he cries, “Git off my busy line!” 

The committee on 
following : 

Springfield Lumber Company, E. A. Blodgett & Co., C. P. 
Chase & Co., C. H. Annable & Co., E. 8. Decker Lumber Com- 
pany, Liberty Lumber Company, Merrick Lumber Company, 
Ely Lumber Company, Street Lumber Company and Hamp- 
den Lumber Company; with Charles 8. Potter, treasurer ; 
c. P. Case and E. N. Bagg, the steering committee. 

Dinner over, President Gaines extended a cordial wel- 
come to all the members of the association as well as 
the wholesalers. 

Mayor Lathrop in a felicitous speech warmly wel- 
comed the visitors to Springfield, at the outset stating 
that he never before had the privilege of extending a 
welcome to ‘‘an invasion.’? He spoke in a good natured 
way about the demonstrations of pleasure and jollity 
apparent among the banqueters. He referred to the 
fact that never before had he met so many men who 
were so largely engaged in the destruction of a thing 
he loved—the woods—and he was somewhat surprised 
at that, for they bore the appearance of being gentle- 
men; but because of their occupation he was led to 
distrust them. He spoke, however, of the utilitarianism 
of today which turns everything into money. They had 
in their homes the results of commercial enterprise and 
ingenuity. He concluded by urging their support in 
such measures of reforestation as are engaging the atten- 
tion of the people. 

The next speaker was J. Sherlock Davis, of New 
York, who spoke of the changed relationship of the 
wholesalers and retailers, stating that the scalping trader 
practically had ceased his operations so that the most 
troublesome problem is the work of the poacher. Con- 
tinuing he said: 


arrangements consisted of the 


The poacher does not know how much it costs to do 
business. He thinks that he has no overhead expenses. Do 
we realize the expense of doing business today—how many 
feet of lumber we have received in a year—how many feet 
we have sold in the same time, our overhead expense, in- 
surance etc.? How many of us can tell how much a thou- 
sand feet it cost us last year to do business? In New York 
it cost $5 a thousand feet before we were able to get our 
money back. We should dwell on the cost of doing business. 
In Philadelphia they have the most rotten market next to 
Boston in the United States, and they are taking up the 
matter of the cost a thousand feet of doing business. They 
do not have to go into a big system to arrive at that in- 
formation. 


Frank Sibley, of Boston, entertained the company 
with a number of amusing stories, and interspersed dur- 
ing the speaking were fine selections by Fred T. 
Gatchell’s orchestra, of Springfield. The last was Dr. 
Lyon, who received an enthusiastic welcome. 


Lumbermen’s Chaplain Speaks. 


In the course of his address he related a number of 
stories which put the audience in great humor. In 
opening his statement that he was a strong supporter of 
Gifford Pinchot, he brought out hearty applause. Con- 
tinuing he said: 


I suppose that the lumbermen in this state do considerable 
business. The lumber business in Massachusetts represents 
an industry that uses 550,000,000 feet of rough lumber every 
year and that does not include or take account of poles or 
ties for railroads; nor does it include the rough lumber 
sawed off, or, in fact, half of the wood used in Massachu- 
setts every year. But it includes that which goes from the 
mill. ‘There is used 31,567,000 feet of the bark of hemlock 
n this country and 17 percent of it is used in Massachu- 
setts. I can not find any bemlock trees in Vermont. ‘This 
state produced 20 percent of the furniture wood and less 
than 6 percent of the wood put into cars. 

Twenty-seven Jifferent kinds of wood are used in musical 
instruments, not including the piano or organ. Twenty-two 
of those kinds are grown in America. Eleven percent of the 
wood used in spools and bobbins is found in this state. You 
are probably not aware that there are four kinds of wood 
used in whips, although when I was a boy I thought there 
yas only one kind and that was beech. 

Now, I want to be serious for a minute and speak about 
(his great word conservation. I do not know of any word 
that is looming up on the horizon any larger than con- 
servation. 

Let me speak first of all of perpetuation, conservation, 
reformation. he first great word is perpetuation. It is at 
‘he very root of what we hold most sacred. What are we 
‘a perpetuate? Are we to perpetuate the heritage left us 
y our fathers? If so, then the counsel of the mayor already 
slven to you appeals to us to reforest our hills. To Presi- 
dent Taft I. would say, “Trust less to one senator and the 
speaker, and trust more to the people of the United States.” 
that’s what Abraham Lincoln did. He loved the common 
people. Let us have the widest possible vision. Our work 
Ss to perpetuate a great country and to perpetuate the for- 
‘sts by scientific methods. ‘ 

Conservation means the saving of the country. We are 
© build up the great idea of solidarity. The race is a unit. 
No generation can benefit itself selfishly. You shall learn 
© preserve-the highest ideas of the people. Conserve the un- 
selfish and the generous spirit, the brotherhood of man and 
the fatherhood of God. While I believe in the lumber kings, 
when we have reckoned with dollars and with millions, we 
have to reckon with unblemished human character, and so 
we turn to you to save the day. 

And now a word about reform. We need men. We need 
to be reformed. We need highminded men who know their 
rights and dare maintain them. One of the things we are 
‘o reform is our whole system of criminal laws. love the 
lawyers, but I pray the day will come when someone can be 
sent to Congress who is not a lawyer. What we need there 
's not.men who take knowledge regarding the practice of 
law but men of character and of horse sense, who know the 
world and make their living in it; who will legislate for the 
people. We want men who have been tried in the fires of 
practical experience. Men who stand in the great commoa 
ranks of life, who can prevent the evil before it gets here. 
{ believe in prevention. You know Judge Lindsay says that 
the great way to save mankind is to, tyme him from going 
to the devil. To him there is something greater than money, 
‘ind that is character and God and immortality. 


A great deal of the success of ‘the day’s enjoyment 
was due to the earnest work of E. N. Bagg, secretary. 
One of the features of the banquet was the, beautiful 
Souvenir program given by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


and the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, reproduced 
herewith. 


MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB IN ANNUAL MEET. 





Washington Anniversary Affords Suggestion for Souvenir—Ladies Take Active Part— 
Occasion Memorable as Social Success. 





Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 22.—The annual banquet of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, given at the Hotel 
Gayoso last night and during the earlier hours of this 
morning, was one of the most elaborate functions ever 
undertaken by that organization and it was also one of 
the most successful. The novel feature of having the 
ladies as guests was inaugurated and it met with so 
much favor with the members of the club and the ladies 
themselves that there is very little doubt that this will 
be repeated every year. ; 

The entertainment committee, which is composed of 
W. R. Barksdale, chairman; James R. Blair, F. B. Rob- 
ertson, Max Sondheimer and C. B. Dudley, deserves much 
credit for the success of the entertainment. It made 
every arrangement and saw that the details were car- 
ried out perfectly by’ those who participated in the 
program. 

The spacious dining room of the Hotel Gayoso was 
decorated beautifully. There was an abundance of palms 
and potted plants, while cut flowers also were placed on 
the majority of the tables. It was a George Washing- 
ton celebration and this fact furnished the scheme for 
the decorations, as well as for the souvenir and for part 
of the menu itself. The national colors were strongly 
in evidence in the shape of red, white and blue stream- 
ers which were entwined among the palms, and in the 
flowers themselves, the latter being mainly red and white 
carnations. The menu was a very elaborate one and the 
ice cream was served in the hollow of a papier mache 
cherry log, while clusters of red cherries were placed on 
the cake which accompanied the cream. 

The souvenir was a most handsome one. 
tinctly original in its conception. It was also artistic 
in its execution. It showed a stork bearing in its bill a 
cloth from which projected the feet and head of George 
Washington and from the side of which hung a huge 
sword, while the date February 22 was printed thereon 
in red letters. Although the occasion celebrated the 
birthday of George Washington, and while the picture 
was intended to carry out the idea of his birth, it showed 
him clothed as a full-grown man, with boots, spurs, hat 
and sword. At the top of the souvenir stood the cheery 
tree of George Washington fame and at the bottom were 
the logs and other insignia marking the business of the 
lumbermen themselves. 

The band played during the greater portion of the 
evening, furnishing delightful music. While dinner was 
being dispatched 8. C. Major, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club, introduced W. R. Barksdale, who acted as 
toastmaster. 

The ladies were not only kind enough to accept the 
invitation of the club, but some of them were gracious 
enough to take part in the program. Mrs. C. P. J. 
Mooney and Mrs. Marie Greenwood Worden both ren- 
dered a number of delightful solos during the evneing 
and these were thoroughly enjoyed, as attested by the 
frequent encores. Mrs. Lelia Morgan Murrell, a gifted 
Tennessee writer, was the only lady who responded to 
any of the toasts. She was very bright and humorous 
in her remarks and her address was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by everyone present. She was loud in her praise 
of the lumbermen of Memphis and compared their hos- 
pitality to that of the Arabians. She also expressed the 
belief that Burns must have had in mind such men as 
compose the Lumbermen’s Club when rendering some of 
his most beautiful conceptions regarding men themselves. 

Max Sondheimer spoke to the toast ‘‘Our Guests.’’ 
Max is nothing if not humorous, and he delighted his 
audience throughout the time he talked. He assured the 
ladies that he was their one friend that but for his elo- 
quent appeals in their behalf they would not have been 
present. He could give them reasons why they had 
never been invited in the past, but this was one of the 
secrets of the brotherhood, and he thought it better to 
keep peace in the official family than to tell everything 
he knew.’ He did not stop, however, without paving the 
way for trouble for every lumberman in this city. He 
stated that this was the first occasion on which lumber- 
men could look each other in the face and smile, but 
that the period of depression was behind them and that 
the time of prosperity was at hand. He therefore told 
the ladies present that there was no reason why the male 
members of their families connected with the lumber 
business should not give them anything they wanted. He 
said he thought this so strongly that he was prepared 
to investigate each individual case where there was any 
disposition on the part of a lumberman not to give his 
wife a new hat or frock or anything she wanted. Some 
of the lumbermen have already begun to figure how it 
is possible to counteract the effects of this address, while 
Max is delighted with what he has done. 

Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, responded to 
the toast ‘‘Our Guests.’’? He took the place of Earl 
Palmer, who was to have given the response. Mr. Doster 
paid the club a compliment when he stated that the fame 
ofits hospitality had spread so far that there were 
present guests from practically the four principal divi- 
sions of the United States. He was very loud in the 
praise of the hospitality afforded to himself and the 
other guests and expressed his appreciation as well as 
theirs. . 

Judge James M. Greer, one of the most prominent at- 
torneys in Tennessee, responded to the toast ‘‘The 


It was dis- 


“welcome all who have been successful. 


Ladies,’’ delivering an address characterized by both 
dignity and humor. He referred touchingly to the 
‘*mother who bore him and to the wife*who bore with 
him,’’ and thought the man ‘‘divinely foolish about 
some women was blessed while the man divinely foolish 
about some one woman was twice blessed.’’ He referred 
to the refining influence of woman in all ages and paid 
a high tribute to her charms.. He declared that the old 
idea that man was the boss has been long exploded and 
that man and woman stood on the same plane of equality 
and were marching hand in hand, heart to heart and 
soul to soul in the advancement of civilization. 

One of the most striking hits of the evening was made 
by Harry B. Anderson, son of 8. B. Anderson, president 
of the Anderson-Tully Company, who responded to the 
toast ‘‘ Memphis,’’ and who said in part: 


_You lumbermen have been the founders of Memphis. 
You came here twenty years ago and have converted 
Memphis from a country town into a modern American 
city. You have witnessed the revolutionization of the old 
order of things, have seen the wood paving block give way 
to the asphait covering for the streets, the mule car dis- 
placed by electric transportation and the kerosene lamp 
yield to the are light. You have seen Wolf river cease to 
be a source of water supply and to take its proper place 
as the bearer on its bosom of logs from the forests of 
Arkansas and Tennessee to the mills that line its banks. 
You found the Wit Williams block the ne plus ultra of 
office buildings, but you have seen this give way to the 
modern skyscraper. You have not only witnessed these 
changes but have been largely responsible for them. You 
have brought and are still bringing money to Memphis. 
You have not taken a cent away. On the contrary, you 
have shipped lumber to every part of the world and have 
kept a steady stream of gold flowing back to Memphis, 
making prosperity for all and creating for this city a 
trade balance that has added largely to its growth and 
importance and to its standing as a commercial center. 
But I want to ask you, when did a banker of this city 
ever call on you and offer to aid you in any way in your 
business? And I want to ask you further, how many of 
you found it necessary during the last two or three years 
of depression to call on your bankers here and arrange 
for your needs? There was a time when a man not en- 
gaged in the cotton business was regarded as a menace 
and a suspicious character. That time has passed, but 
the banks have not yet awakened to that fact. You have 
the money and you have the spirit of liberty, progress and 
tolerance, and your spirit of liberality, tolerance and 
progress have made this city possible. 

Memphis wants to bring the world to her borders and 
she does not stand on past performances. She is ready to 
y She is a commer- 
cial city in a commercial country in a commercial age. 
There have been ages of faith and of chivalry, and the 
world is all the better that these have existed, but this 
is an age of commerce and the commerce of this city 
rests upon your shoulders. There is room for all and 
Memphis ih highly cosmopolitan. It has every facility to 
offer to those who desire to commit suicide as well as for 
those who have ambitions and desires they wish to realize. 
It also has prohibition for the teetotalers and saloons for 
the bibulously inclined. The world is bound to come to 
Memphis and the Memphis of today is to the Memphis of 
tomorrow as the old abandoned courthouse is to the new 
temple of justice which has been only recently completed 
in this city. 

You are familiar with your antecedents in the lumber 
business who laid the foundations for you and you are 
now enjoying the prosperity which they missed. I call 
your attention to the fact, however, that you are an 
evanescent tribe and that you must move on when the 
forests of this section have been denuded of their timber. 
But, even though you pass on or out, you have builded so 
well that, if your individual names be forgotten, the city 
you have founded, overlooking the mighty Father of 
Waters, will forever stand as a monument to your un- 
tiring energy and to your wonderful spirit of progress 
and commercialism. 

About midnight, C. P. J: Mooney, managing editor of 
the Commercial Appeal, respovded to the toast ‘‘ George 
Washington.’’ He traced the connection of Washington 
with the lumbermen through the fact that the baekwoods- 
men had been the principal reliauce in overturning 
English supremacy when those who 3tood higher in the 
scale of civilization hail deserted him and gone to Eng- 
iand cr some other country. He staicd that the spirit 
of Washington was still strongly in evidence ang pointed 
out that just as Washington had fought for tie over- 
throw of English oppression Andrew Jackson had ac- 
complished a similar work in another direction. Grover 
Cleveland had denied repudiation and Theodore Roose- 
velt had set in motion the machinery whith wouid destroy 
the commercial slavery which a few capitalists had tried 
te saddle upon the people of this country. He stated 
furthermore that Washington was held in the very 
highest esteem by all the nations of the earth, and that 
it was worth our while to study his characteristics and 
to dwell upan the features which made him the ‘ather 
ot his country and which will carry his fame to all 
pesterity. : 

The band struck up the national anthem ‘‘ America,’’ 
and every person in the big diningroom arose and. sang 
this song with much spirit, thus ending the most elab- 
orate functicn ever ;attempted by the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis and. thie most successful. As the mem- 
bers and guests were leaving they bore with them small 
hatchets, cherry tree logs and flags, all appropriate 
souvenirs. 


PAPA POO 


The Forest Service has 2,000 1-year seedlings of cork 
oak at the nursery at Chico, Cal., which will be used for 
experimental planting in the Santa Barbara and the 
Monterey national forests in South California. Cork oak 
grows to a large extent in Spain, and the Forest Service 
thinks it can be raised successfully in California. Some 
of the seedlings will be made the subject of experiments 
at the Point Loma, Cal., forestry school. 
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STEAM LOG LOADERS—THEIR PLACE IN MODERN LOGGING. 


AMERICAN log loaders are a necessary factor in tak- 
ing spruce out of the great Cheat Mountain valley, in 
which the logging operations of the West Virginia Spruce 
Lumber Company, with plant at Cass, W. Va., are carried 
on. This company built a railroad up the mountain to 
the head of the Cheat river and the main line follows this 
river a distance of about thirty miles, with spurs along 
the tributary streams. The mountains rise several hun- 
dred feet. above the river, the source of which, in turn, is 
about 1,500 feet above the mill site at Cass. Steam load- 
ers are essential to the economical handling of the logs, 
and the AMERICAN loader here, according to the tes: 
timony of the operators, has 


never seen equaled. The boom was kept constantly in 
motion, the logs caught up, swung aboard the car, the 
cable released and boom started on its swing back for 
another log while the tongs were being released. The 
hooktender caught the tongs as they flew toward him 
and, having been given sufficient slack, made fast to a 
log, which in an instant was dangling in the air on its 
circular swing over the car, being caught there by the 
loader, guided to the right spot, hook released and the 
operation repeated. 
These men knew how. They have loaded as much as 
175,000 feet of spruce logs and pulpwood in a day, the 





given a better account of it- 
self than any other kind 
employed. 

Fifteen to thirty spruce 
logs are dogged together into 
what is known as a train. 
These are hauled down the 
steep mountainside with 
horses, being assembled in 
vast piles a short distance 
from the railroad. The main 
logging trails come out on a 
platform, usually built about 
forty feet above the track 
and 100 feet distant from it. 
The logs are rolled from 
this platform, sometimes sev- 
eral million feet being 
brought together at one 
point. 

At no place in the United 
States have I seen logs 
handled with greater pre- 
cision and dispatch than by 
the men in charge of the 
AMERICAN log . loaders 
used by the West Virginia 
Spruce Lumber Company. I 
saw the same loaders em- 
ployed in what may be 
termed ‘‘incidental work,’’ 
picking up logs along the 
right of way and out of the 
rushing waters of Cheat 
river, but such evidence of 
the adaptability of the 
AMERICAN log loader was 
of minor interest as compared with its disentanglement 
of the huge quantities of spruce logs and pulp wood at 
one of the great landings. 

Let the reader imagine a pile of logs 300 feet long and 
40 feet high at the base, sloping back to probably 10 
feet high at the rear. This vast quantity of saw logs 

nd pulpwood is dumped over the landing in a promiscu- 
ous manner, although some effort is made to keep the 
logs straight. The loading crew, composed of engineer, 
hooktender and loader, make every move count. The 
engineer of loader No. 1, which has given nine years’ 
service, gave an exhibition of log loading which I have 
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“AMERICAN LOADER” PLACING TOP LOG ON CAR OF 


tremendous power of the AMERICAN loader used to 
bring them down. 

The West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company’s mill at 
Cass, W. Va., turns out daily about 125,000 feet of lum- 
ber. This is less than half of the daily log input. Log- 
ging operations are conducted on a scale which will 
yield an average of 300,000 feet a day, about 175,000 
feet of which is sent to the pulp mill of the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Company. 

The method of handling pulpwood is somewhat differ- 
ent. Logs six to twelve inches are sent to the pulp mill. 
Instead of picking these up one at a time the cable is 

looped around a bunch of 
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average day’s work of 80,000 to 100,000 feet, as the 
energies are concentrated on keeping up something like 
this general average rather than on establishing a great 
record for the quantity handled in one day. 

The AMERICAN log loader is especially adapted for 
this work. After the logs within easy reach have been 
swung aboard, the hooktender carries the cable far up 
into the pile, makes fast to a key log, and scrambles to 
a position of safety. The result of some of these hauls 
is three or four carloads of logs brought to a point 
within easy reach of the loader. I have seen an avalanche 
of logs loosened in this manner and have marveled at the 
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HOIST & DERRICK COMPANY, OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FANCY WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE LOGS. 


them, and the crew have be- 
come so expert that they 
can take up 10 to 15 sticks of 
pulpwood, each piece of 
which lies at an angle tu 
every other piece, hoist them 
in the air, slam them length- 
wise on the ground, pick 
them up and drop them end- 
wise, and lay them aboard a 
car as smoothly and evenly 
as matches are laid in a box. 
It requires good machinery 
and thorough mastery of it 
to handle small logs after 
this fashion. 

Another phase of the log- 
ging work carried on by those 
in charge of the West Virginia 
Spruce Lumber Company’s 
operation is picking logs 
and pulpwood out of Cheat 
river. At two points along 
the river the artist secured 
photographs which illustrate 
work of this character. In 
the illustration on the right, 
at the bottem of the page, is 
shown the salvage of pulp- 
wood. On the left the 
AMERICAN log loader is 
shown picking up a sizeable 
spruce log caught in the rap- 
ids of Cheat river. 

The larger illustration 
shows a loading scene near 
Cheat river, the log to which 
the tongs are attached being about thirty inches in 
diameter and twenty-four feet long. It is the top log 
of the load and used to weight the binding chains. An 
average day’s work here calls for the loading of nine 
cars, containing a total of 85,000 to 100,000 feet. 

Logging work in Cheat valley is conducted on a large 
scale. The results secured have been uniformly satis- 
factory, and in attempting to describe it within the lim- 
its of a page article must prove inadequate, just as man 
or mule power would prove inefficient in contrast with 
the employment of AMERICAN log loaders in this work. 
Dp. ee 2 





SALVAGING PULPWOOD AND SPRUCE LOGS BY THE WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE LUMBER COMPANY WITH LOG LOADER MANUFACTURED BY 'THE AMERICAN 
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ILLINOIS RETAILERS. 


Lumber Dealers’ Association in Final Sessions—Lien 
Law Discussed—New Officers Elected- 
Resolutions Passed. 


The Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association concluded its 
twentieth annual convention at the LaSalle Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, with two sessions Friday, February 18. The enter- 
tainer of the day was Emmet Brotts, who gave chalk 
talks in opening each session. At the morning meeting E. 
M. Hager presented a paper on ‘‘The Cement Question 
from the Manufacturer’s Standpoint.’’ 

At the Friday afternoon session an event occurred 
which all of those present thoroughly enjoyed. Elmer H. 
\dams, the Chicago attorney who so often has helped the 
Illinois association in the interpretation of the lien law, 
was requested to appear before the convention, and when 
he did W. H. Hunter, of Paxton, on behalf of the retail- 
ers of the state, presented him with a diamond stickpin 
and a pair of pearl cuff buttons. 

The election of officers occurred at the afternoon meet- 
ing. N. E. Holden, of Danville, was elected president; 
i. 8. Cheaney, of Petersburg, vice president, and J. W. 
Paddock, of Pana, and H. H. Holliday, of Cairo, direc- 
tors. 

At a meeting of the board of directors immediately 
following the afternoon session George W. Hotchkiss, of 
Kvanston, was reélected secretary of the association. 

The convention adopted a number of resolutions. One 
of them, eulogizing the late James E. Defebaugh, was as 
follows: 


J. E. Defebaugh. 


Rescolved, That this association realizes in the death of 
James Elliott Defebaugh the loss of one of the strongest and 
most useful influences and personages in all branches of the 
lumber trade; a man of broad and intelligent views with 
whom harmony was a watchword, whether dealing with the 
wholesale or retail branches of the lumber trade; a man of 
broad and intelligent perceptions, who had made his name 
of national repute because of his earnest endeavor in de- 
iense of the lumber trade against its defamation by unscru- 
pulous demagogs; a man whose views and whose journal, 
ihe AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was devoted to the advancement 
of the lumber and forestry industry of the American conti- 
nent and with no less energy took part in what he believed 
to be the true national interest upon such questions as 
involved the welfare of the country. ‘To his intense interest 
in these questions and the resultant overwork in their ad- 
vocacy we believe that his life was the sacrifice; therefore 
be it 

kesolved, That this Consolidated Illinois Retail Lumber & 
Mason Supply Association and the nation at large has lost 
one of its best and most intelligent friends and upholders in 
the death of James Elliott Defebaugh, and this association 
extend to his widow and children its sincere condolence in 
the loss of a loving and faithfu! husband and father, while 
ithe nation mourns the loss of one of its most useful citizens, 
the religious world one of its most upright and consistent 
adherents, and the fraternity of lumbermen one of its most 
forceful and intelligent defenders ; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be transcribed on our 
records and a copy sent to the family of the deceased. 

The association went on record on the matter of odd 
and short lengths with the positive objection to the stand- 
ardization of such lengths. The resolution on that sub- 
ject was as follows: 


Odd and Short Lengths. 


Resolved, That this association not only decries but in 
the most positive manner objects to the endeavor of the 
Shippers’ association of the west coast to foist upon the 
etailers of Illinois what is popularly known as the “odd 
and short” lengths proposition, and that we maintain our 
right and purpose to retuse acceptance of such stock to any 
xtent beyond what we may designate in our order. 

Resolved, That we advise the members of this association 
and the retail dealers of this state to refuse acceptance of 
all shipments containing 20 percent or any other quantity 
of odd and short length material not ordered by them and 
not adapted to their trade, holding the same subject to the 
shipper’s order, and that in case of shipment of material 
not included in the original order we claim and will uphold 
the right of a dealer to accept and make use of that portion 
vf a shipment which corresponds with the original order 
without incurring liability for acceptance of the entire 
hipment. . 

kesolved, That this association is unalterably opposed to 
the coercion policy announced by the Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation of the Pacific coast in its purposed crowding upon 
the retail trade of this state an additional 20 percent (or 
apy other percent) of odd and short lengths of boards, tim- 
bers, flooring, siding, ceiling, moldings, drop siding or any 
other material not included in an original order, and that 
while willing to coéperate with the manufacturers in their 
fYorts at conservation of the forests in the use of all lumber 
iaterial suited to the wants of our customers, we still main- 
ain the following principles, namely : 

— the dealer is the best judge of what his trade de- 
inands, 

That he is entitled in law and equity to receive that and 
‘hat only which he orders. 

That if he can use short and odd lengths it is for him to 
order them, and not the pleasure of the shippers to send 
‘hem without orders. 

That odd lengths measured at the next even length above 
Ss an injustice and a crime which should be resisted at all 
hazards. 

That it is the duty of the retailers to work in unison with 
the shippers in the handling of all stock which is adapted 
to the use of his customers, of which he must be the judge. 

That it is the duty and to the interest of the wholesaler 
by himself and through his solicitor to inform the buyer of 
the nature of the stock which he may have to sell, leaving 
\t to the purchaser to order or not to order. 

That the coercion policy adopted by the Manufacturers’ 
association is not in accord with that spirit of amity and 
sood will which should be cultivated between the two ele- 
ments of the ‘umber trade. : 

That the whole matter should rest upon business comity 
and not be made a question of force on the part of one, 
calling for resistance on the part of the other. That the 
Whole matter is of too little significance to be magnified 
through misrepresentation and attempted compulsion. 
_That the subject should be relegated to the consideration 
of another meeting of the Ethical Congress, originally pro- 
posed for the consideration of kindred subjects. 


The most important resolution of the meeting, so far 
as the policy of the association is concerned, was one 
changing the name and enlarging the scope of the associ- 
ation. It will henceforth be known as the Illinois Retail 








Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ Association, and 
will embrace both the retail lumber and masons’ supply 
trade. The dues were also increased to ten dollars a 
year. This legislation was covered by the following reso- 
lutions : 

Change of Name. 


WHEREAS, The objects aimed at by the two associations 
of Illinois lumber dealers and mason supply dealers being 
identical in character, nearly all of the retail lumber dealers 
of this state being also dealers in building supplies such as 
cement, plaster, roofings, sand and gravel, and it is desira- 
ble to conduct the affairs of these interests under one official 
board and a name more comprehensively indicating the char- 
acter of the organization as so combined; therefore be it 

Resowed, That this association be hereafter known as 
the Illinois Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, and that all legitimate retail dealers in lumber, 
cement, plaster and other building material, including roof- 
ings, who shall carry stocks adequate to the wants of the 
community where the said materials are to be sold, with an 
office and a man in charge for the retailing of said material, 
shall be eligible to membership in this association. 

WHEREAS, The income of these associations proving in- 
sufficient to enable the officers to avail themselves of all the 
influence tending to the benefit and advantages which an 
enlarged work demands; therefore be ‘it 

Resolved, That section 111. of article 1V. of the articles 
of | a aecacs and declaration of purpose be amended to 
read: , 

Each active member engaged in the lumber business and 
building material business eligible to membership in this 
association shall pay an initiation fee of $10, which shall 
include all dues for the current year from date of admission 
and thereafter annual dues of $10 per year for current ex- 
penses. Any member who operates more than one yard shall 
be required to pay $10 for each yard so operated by bim 
which he may desire to have secured in the protection of this 
consolidated membership. A member may withdraw from 
membership at any time by giving written notice to the sec- 
retary of his intention to withdraw, paying arrears of dues 
and returning his membership certificate. 


Among the other resolutions offered the miscellaneous 
subjects adopted were the following: 


Ethical Congress. 


Resolved, That this association approves and indorses the 
work of the Jthical Congress convened in Chicago in June, 
1909, but that in view of new issues which have arisen since 
that date we advise the convening of another meeting of said 
congress to take into consideration any new conditions which 
may have arisen, and the executive committee is hereby 
authorized to appoint three or more delegates to represent 
this association at such congress if one is called. 


Basic Price Lists. 

Resolved, ‘That this association favors the issuance by 
the Manufacturers’ association or by individual dealers of a 
series of semiannual price lists as a basic standard of values, 
subject to discount lists to be issued by such association or 
individual dealers as the fluctuation of the market may 
render desirable. 

Resolved, That in view of the past instability of the price 
of shingles, we would advocate the issuance of a monthly 
price list by the Shingle Grading Association, which should 
be the standard and unchanged list for that month, so that 
purchasers could rely upon the cost of their shingles during 
ut least the period between the first and last of each month. 


Shingles. 

Resolved, That we approve of the action of Secretary 
Iiotchkiss in his efforts to improve the shingle situation and 
hail with pleasure the formation of a shingle grading asso- 
ciation among the manufacturers of the Pacific coast, with 
an inspection system, and believing that the purple brand 
adopted by such association is the harbinger of a steady 
improvement in the quality of red cedar shingles which 
should be encouraged and supported by the purchasing trade, 
we heartily indorse the action of the Secretaries’ Bureau of 
Information in its adoption of the following resolution, 
namely : 

“Resolved, That the members of the retail lumber dealers’ 
association be urged to second the efforts of the Washington 
Shingle & Grading Association by purchasing the ‘purple 
brand’ of shingles and reporting any degrade which may be 
found in any such ‘purple brand’ shingles so purchased by 
communicating direct with D. A. Ford, Everett, Wash., secre- 
tary and manager of said grading association, stating name of 
mill as shown by the stencil and all other marks and facts 
which will enable said secretary-manager to locate the maker, 
packer or seller of such degrade shingles, and to determine 
what rebate, if any, should justly be demanded by a pur- 
chaser because of such degrade.” 


Arbitration, 


Resolved, That we reaffirm our confidence in the principle 
of arbitration in cases of dispute between wholesaler and 
retailer or between members of this association, as recom- 
mended in the code of ethics, and consider it the duty of 
every dealer claiming the confidence of the trade to accede 
to the principles, of arbitration through three disinterested 
fellow merchants, whenever personal settlement can not be 
peacefully reached otherwise, and we denounce a refusal so 
to settle a disputed matter as both uncommercial and un- 
ethical. 

Demurrage. 


Resolved, That the principles of the demurrage bill now 
submitted by the National Association of Railway Commis- 
sions through its committee on car service and demurrage 
meets our approval and indorsement as apparently fair to 
all concerned. 


Insurance Hazard Classification. 


Resolved, That we favor the enactment by the state legis- 
lature of a law providing through the state insurance com- 
missions for the establishing of a hazard classification for 
insurance risks wherein provision shall be made for the 
classification according to hazard rather than the present 
rule of premium based upon general average through which 
a good risk is made to pay premiums on the more hazardous, 
and the executive committee and secretary of this association 
are hereby authorized to lend all proper and legal means to 
the forwarding of efforts for the establishment of such 
commission. é 

Resolved, ‘That we deeply sympathize with Met L. 
Saley in the sickness of his beloved wife, preventing his 
attendance at this meet, and extend to both the hearty 
sympathy of this convention, trusting that in the good 
providence of Almighty God the health of Mrs. Saley may 
be speedily restored and that both may be spared for many 
years to minister as in the past to the happiness of the 
legion of friends throughout the land to whom they are en- 
deared through words of wisdom and deeds of love. 

Resolved, That our sincere thanks.are extended to the 
management of the Hotel LaSalle for the many favors and 
kindly attentions accorded to this association, contributing 
in no small degree to the success of the best convention 
which the association has ever held, finding as we have un- 
equaled accommodations and equally untiring efforts for our 
comfort on the part of the managers of the hotel. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be extended 
Lucius E. Fuller for his liberality in providing such a 
musical treat as we were permitted to enjoy in the singing 
of Signor Pasquale Feis, the Italian tenor, who so greatly 
delighted the convention. 
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GUARANTEED 


6% 
TIMBER 
BONDS 


We are now offering $1,000,000 
First Mortgage 6 per cent Timber 
Land Bonds. secured by Pine and 
Cypress Timber and complete lum- 
ber manufacturing plant and rail- 
road, conservatively valued at $z,- 
700,000. Principal and interest 
guaranteed by individuals worth 
over $2,000,000. Bonds mature 
serially each six months from July 
1, 1910, to July 1, 1922. Price 
for any maturity par and inter- 
est, yielding 6 per cent. 











Send for Circular. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


BANKERS 
Commercial National Bank Building 


CHICAGO 
Largest Dealers in Timber Land Bonds 


























TIMBER 
BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing timber de- 
sirous of borrowing money on same secured 
by a First Mortgage are invited to com- 
municate with us. We are prepared to 
finance companies which are anxious to 
obtain additional capital with which to oper- 
ate tracts of timber. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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LOG STAMPS 


‘Trade Checks 
Burning Brands 
Stencils, Ete. 


=== MADE BY 


MEYER & WENTHE 


90-92 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices 





























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular, Addrew AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 8 


OREGON MANUFACTURERS. 


(Continued from page 67.) 


here that in the Oregon & Washington association 
during the few years of its existence have developed 
a community of interest and a broadening influence 
that are not surpassed in any association of lumber 
manufacturers in this country. 


The Diners. 
The following were present: 


Cc. W. Wilson, Linnton; Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 
. L. Meller, Portland; Associated Bureau of Grades. 
O. L. Townsend, Salem; C. K. Sapulding Logging Co. 
J. Sykes, Portland; C. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 
Cc. W. Whittlesey, Portland; Stout Box & Lumber Co. 
BE. F. Bowers, Portland ; Stout Box & Lumber Co. 
J. P. Keating, Portland; C. K. se Logging Co. 
Charles K. Spaulding; C. K. Sapulding Logging Co. 
W. A. Dempsey, Portland; Oregon & Washington Lbr. Co. 
George T. Gerlinger, Dallas; Willamette Valley Lbr. Co. 
L. L. Lewis, Eugene; Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
R. L. Shaw, Mill City; Curtiss Lumber Co. 
R. 8S. Cowden, Silverton ; Silverton Lumber Co. 
A. C. Dixon, Eugene; Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
Fred H. Gilman, Seattle; the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
G. B. McLeod, Astoria; Hammond Lumber Co. 
L. J. Wentworth, Portland; Portland Lumber Co. 
O. M. Clark, Linnton; Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 
W. B. Mackay, Portland; Northern Pacific Lumber Co. 
E. Ostrander, assistant secretary, Portland; O. & 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
E. D. Kingsley, Portland; West Oregon Lumber Co. 
F. C. Knapp, Portland; Peninsula Lumber Co. 
S. S. Wood, Chico, Cal.; Diamond Match Co. 
George M. Cornwall, Portland. 
George A. Steel, Grant’s Pass; Three Pines Lumber Co. 
. C. Young, Portland; West Side Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Clark W. Thompson, Cascade Locks; Wind River Lbr. Co. 
W. T. Jacobsen, Rainier; Western Cedar Co. 
J. J. Kenny ; Leona Mills Lumber Co. 
George EB. Merrill, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
. H. Briggs, Bridal Veil; Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
F. Sullivan, Portland; Portland Lumber Co. 
G. K. Wentworth, jr., Portland; Portland Lumber Co. 
Kk. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil; Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
L. Driscoll, Portland; Peninsula Lumber Co. 
7. W. Clark, Linnton; Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 
W. T. Grier, Falls City; Falls City Lumber Co. 
A. B. Wastell, Portland; Oregon & Washington Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
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In the preparation of the menu cards the committee 
of which Mr. Mackay was chairman showed excellent 
taste. The covers were clouded card paper and the 
printing was in embossed gold letters. 

At 9:30 President Wentworth arose and stated that 
Chairman W. B. Mackay, of the entertainment com- 
mittee, had asked him to act as master of ceremonies. 
He then announced the election of officers by the 
directors and asked of the members the same loyal 
support for Secretary Ostrander that had been ac- 
corded Secretary -Wastell in the past. 


From a Former Member. 


The toastmaster then called upon Secretary Wastell 
to read a response to the toast ‘‘The Lumber Doctor,’’ 
by W. R. Hume, of Piedmont, Cal. ‘‘Billie’’ Hume 
was formerly manager of the Tongue Point Lumber 
Company, Astoria, and was one of the directors and a 
hard working member of the association for several 
years. The response was written by Mr. Hume and 
mailed to the association, as he was unable to be 
present himself. It follows: 


I keenly regret my inability to be present with you and 
share with you the joys of another meeting of the members 
of the manufacturers’ association, yet being with you in 
spirit I can dimly discern the features of each and all of you 
sitting around the festal board in evident, real unrest at the 
prospect of having to substitute respectful attention for an 
undoubted dominating desire to eat and drink. Having been 
given the toast “The Lumber Doctor,’’ I can also see my 
diagnostic observation of those self same features that your 
wong old weather beaten boy is sick again. Poor old lum- 

er, whose baby days in Oregon and farther north were 
cursed with all the cardinal vicissitudes of mewling youth, 
who, succored through the measles and the mumps of infant 
trade (best known as crude facilities for transportation, 
crude tools for preparation of the product and the like), 
comes now at last to manhood’s stage, where I must give 
him closer observation than before, so prone is that one 
stage of life to hide its private ills, and wrapping close the 
“mantle of its couch about it, lie straight way down to 
pleasant dreams.” . 

In spite of all the doctors of his youth, who gave pre- 
scriptions with one hand and had hard work to still the 
nervous greed which quite possessed the other, in spite of all 
the medicines applied in myriad form, a boy grew up whose 
energy marked milestones in the mighty progress of the 
West. Like every western boy, he had his ups and downs, 
now petulant, now perturbed, and, paradoxical as it may 
seem, “cut up” when “up stream” and “down in the mouth” 
when landed safe at journeys’ ends. Standing out promi- 
nently, however, to his everlasting credit in the face of the 
wave of “wet” reform, from the time he could lisp to the 
age of oratory, he has always been mama’s baby boy and 
about whom has been written that sweet refrain, “Have 
courage, my boy, to say ‘no.’”’ Have you ever noticed how 
frequently you strike a “Knot?” Yet in spite of this par- 
ticular provision which kind nature vests in him, he’s always 
had a trait insufferable; and here again a paradox, for while 
the ordinary boy levants around with just two feet con- 
cealed within the body of our lustiest, and quite ready to 
burst forth, are feet sufficient to footprint the blazened trail 
of Halley’s comet and make thousand legged monsters of 
primeval times refuse even to rise up on resurrection day. 

Again I give eo to the boy, this time by 
microscope, and in the secret recess of my den and from 
a culture of his manly brow I find one germ. Again a para- 
dox! for while we stand aghast and oft alarmed while doc- 
tors dole out dire of dangers and distress, which we may 
find in even ordinary soup, I swear to you assembled at this 
board that this one microbe bodes not ill but universal good, 
for ‘tis the germ of staunch codéperation, which, from 
shrewd inoculation, breeds success. Your boy is strong and 
healthy ; keep him so and you will be strong and well. ork 
all together for a healthy trade, a healthy mart and along 
strict, straightly followed business lines, and a close ad- 
herence to this rule leaves little for the “lumber doctor’ to 
perform. 

For the best of all the pill box crew, 
Since ever time began, 

Are the doctors who have most'to do 
With the health of a healthy man. 
So I count them up again 

And praise them as I can— 

There’s Dr. Diet 

And Dr. Quiet 





Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ill- 


And the doe to the lumberman. 


In Behalf of the Retailers. 


The master of ceremonies said that this was to be 
his opportunity to get even with some of the mem- 
bers of the association by calling upon them. His 
first victim was George M. Cornwall, who retold one 
of his Scotch dialect stories. He was followed by 
George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake City. The only re- 
tailer present, and though he was for two years presi- 
dent of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
and strong in its councils, he declared he felt abashed 
to face so many manufacturers at one time and alone. 
Speaking for the retailers, he thanked the lumber- 
men for their hospitality shown to them during the 
last week, and also for the interest taken in the 
problems and troubles of the retailers. He thought 
the dealers all felt greatly under obligations to the 
manufacturers for their treatment of them in so many 
ways. He noticed in this respect a change among 
the millmen as compared with five or six years ago, 
brought about by the Oregon & Washington associa- 
tion. 

The speaker blamed the mills that are also in the 
sargo business for catering to the rail trade, and then 
deserting it for a period when the cargo trade was 
better, and thus giving the broker an opportunity to 
slip in and furnish the stock to the rail trade and thus 
get a foothold. If the broker is to be eliminated it 
is the millman who must do it. The retail trade 
needed cultivation, but since this week’s convention 
the dealers would feel that they knew the millmen 
better, and the two branches would work closer to- 
gether. 

‘*Shop’’ and Other Talk. 


‘*The New Manager,’’ A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., 
long a staunch worker in the association ranks, who 
was recently promoted from sales manager to general 
manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, was 
next called upon, and although ‘‘shop talk’’ was sup 
posed to be barred continued along the same lines 
that Mr. Merrill had begun. He, however, thought 
the broker was helped because of the custom retail 
ers to ‘‘shop around,’’ and that if they would stand 
by the millmen who stand by them things would be 
different. This, he declared, was all the shop he 
would talk. He then emphasized the value of the 
friendships formed by these association gatherings. 
Those he had made he would never forget. This asso 
ciation has youth, means, and brains, as well as oppor 
tunity, and therefore it has great tesponsibility. There 
are great things that remain for it to do, and Mr. 
Dixon hoped the future would see that the associa 
tion would do all in its power to elevate the standard 
in the lumber trade. 


Miscellaneous Contributions. 


Frank C. Young, of Portland, was asked to tell his 
‘*dog story,’’ but he substituted for it several other 
stories that entitled him to the prize as the champion 
story teller in the association. 

B. F. Cobb, of Kansas City, praised Portland for 
its scenic beauty as well as progressive spirit. 

Progress in association work in Oregon was out- 
lined by W. A. Dempsey of Portland, who thought 
that despite what had been accomplished there was 
apparently a rift in the lute. He thought that it was 
the lack of mercantile instinct. It was that that 
kept lumbermen awake nights. 

C. G. Wilson, of Linnton, Ore., told several stories, 
and was followed by J. J. Kenny, of Leona, and J. C. 
Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Swan Song. 

The retiring secretary, A. B. Wastell, who asked to 
tell of his hopes and aspirations, and he responded by 
saying that tonight he did not feel puffed up at all. 
His hopes were subdued by the thought that he was 
no longer secretary. He had just begun to realize it. 
He had been so close to all that it seemed like severing 
a part of himself to leave the association. Life was 
but a building up and a tearing down. Whether he 
could ever wear calk boots and carry a plug of to 
bacco he would at least try to do the best possible. 
He believed he would be able to ride logs and suel: 
things after a fashion. He was going to have an op 
portunity with the Whitney Company, with which he 
is to be associated, to show what is in him, and he 
hoped to be able to make good and to meet the mem 
bers shoulder to shoulder. The company would, aft« 
the Panama canal’s completion, build large mills an 
ship lumber by water to its eastern distributing yards 
on the Atlantic coast and in this way aid in extendin 
the market for fir lumber. 

There were so many calls for Frank Young’s do: 
story that he at last told it, much to the amuseme 
of every one. 

The toastmaster had announced he was going | 
call on those who usually did not talk at associatio: 
meetings. So Clark W. Thompson thought he woul: 
be. let out, but he was asked to say a few words. O 
behalf of the association he thanked Mr. Wastell f: 
his services and he wished his successor, Mr. Ostrai 
der, the same measure of success, and he assured hi! 
of equal support and aid. The success of the associa 
tion depended on the spirit of association work th: 
had come to stay. 

In concluding the little ‘‘talk fest’’ Preside: 
Wentworth said that he had been impressed wit 
what he had heard, and he urged every one to ¢ 
forth from the dinner and do all in his power to mak« 
the business standard in the lumber industry bette: 
and cleaner. 

Thus ended another of those annual dinners fo 
which the Oregon & Washington Association is no 
becoming famed, and thus happily closed a strenuous 
lumber association week in Portland, the ‘‘ Rose City. © 
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EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF CEMENT PRODUCTS. 





comprehensive Display of Articles Constructed from Cement Portrays Wonderful Progress 
This Material Important Factor in Modern World. 


“eee 


(he doubts of anybody who questions the claims of 
iigcago as being the ‘‘Great Central Market’’ would 
ve been dissipated had he attended the third annual 
ment show which was held in the Coliseum, Chicago, 

m February 18 to 26, inclusive. This show was 

‘1d under the auspices of the Cement Products’ Exhi- 

tion Company, which is made up of,some of the 
sreatest minds in the cement industry. 

from an artistic as well as an educational standpoint 
the show will go down into history as a huge success. 
in its character it was very comprehensive, comprising 

it did the exhibits of cement and its allied inter- 
sts. The enormous floor space of the Coliseum and the 
aunex, main floor and galleries, were crowded. Con- 
crete work was shown in every possible shape and 
form from the ornamental to the utilitarian standpoint. 
A visit to this show by the worker in cement was 
great in its educational features, for he was able to 
see in actual operation the latest designs in mixers, 
artificial stone and brick machines and the products 
in the different stages of manufacture. 

The booths of the cement manufacturers were easily 
the artistie features of the show. The Chicago Port- 
land Cement Company’s exhibit was encompassed by a 
balustrade surmounted by illuminated post caps dis- 
playing the concern’s cement trademark. The back- 
ground showed considerable latticed work, backed by 
a bed of flowers. In the booth were numerous seats 
and settees of cement. W. F. Main was in charge of 
the exhibit and was assisted by W. B. Tracey, M. R. 
Lilley, C. H. Greenleaf and V. Koepke, who were kept 
busy explaining the various uses and the practical 
value of the A. A. brand. This concern gave away a 
very useful souvenir in the shape of a spirit level set 
in a bed of cement, which bore the inscription that 
Chicago ‘A, A. was always on the level.’’ 

The destinies of the Universal Portland cement 
booth were watched over by its large force of sales- 
meu, who were systematically assigned particular times 
to be on hand. The booth was handsomely decorated 
with fawns and flora, nymphs and cupids, while in the 
background an illuminated fountain played ceaselessly. 
At one end of the booth an automatic stereopticon 
showed numerous views of construction into which the 
Universal product entered. This company was repre- 
sented by B. F. Afflick, general sales agent; R. F. Hall, 
T. 8. Lazell, C. D. Clugston, T. S. Pabst, L. Buenger, 
C. I Chapin, A. C. Cronkrite, A. C. Wilby, A. W. 
Meyer, O. A. Wakeman, H. M. Blackburn, E. Quebbe- 
man, TT. C, LeRow, H. W. Snell, H. MacRoberts, jr., 
B. A. Thrift, E. J. Dowdall, O. H. D. Rohwer, E. Wood- 
man, B. 8. Keys, A. E. Robinson, G. M. Robertson. 
February 22, Washington’s birthday, this concern gave 
away 10,000 medallions of the Father of Our Country 
done in cement. 

The Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company’s 
booths, Nos. 64 and 65, were one of the interesting ex- 
hibits, and Gold Williams, who was in charge of the 
exhilit, had a large crowd of attentive listeners about 
hii all the time he was on the floor, who were greatly 
int rested in his talk on why the Marquette brand of 
cect is so good and suitable for any kind of con- 
crele works. Mr. Williams’ slogan was ‘‘ Mark the 
Marquette Mark.?? : 

‘he Wolverine Portland Cement Company was lo- 
cated in Booth 91. C. R. Root, secretary and manager; 
Cobien, general sales manager; C. F. Lungren 
ani D, E. Curtiss were on hand to extol the virtues 
of .:c Wolverine brand of cement. This concern pre- 

| its friends with a handsome souvenir, a watch 

fo!, whieh bore the Wolverine state coat of arms. 
e of the leaders of the cement brick industry at 
th ow was L, V. Thayer, president of the Peerless 
31 Machine Company, Incorporated, of Minneapolis, 
Mr, Thayer got up from a sick bed against the 
s of his family physician to be in attendance at 
he how, 
wonderful machine which was shown by 
meern is a complete brick factory in itself and 
h capacity of 12,000 brick a day. The booth was 
ingly artistic ara homelike, Mr. Thayer having 
lilt a large fireplace made of mottled buff brick, 
‘ich stood a marble clock, flanked on either side 
ts of azaleas. The booth was surrounded by a 
wilt of white granite face brick and topped off 
bite granite coping and ornaments. Mr. Thayer 
| those interested 154 different facings and types 
he had a full line of oxide colors, which are 
‘tactured by the concern. J. J. Palmer ably as- 

Mr. Thayer in his missionary work. 

of the most instructive exhibits on the main 
r was that of the Dodge Manufacturing Company, 
‘ishawaka, Ind. This company was represented 
on the floor by C. M. Collins, L. P. Davis and Robert 
, who went into the water question thoroughly 
aud called the attention of the public to the com- 
pany s system of purifying and softening water for 
factory and commercial purposes. A facsimile of the 
"pper part of this concern’s machine for water soften- 


of 


Ke nyon 


the se of this softener. it is claimed that 98 percent of 
iMpurities in water which cause scale in boilers may be 
climinaied. Each visitor was presented with a Dodge 
pil, & reproduction of a bar of its babitt metal. 

he Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Incor- 


ing and purifying was shown in actual operation. By - 


porated, of Cleveland, Ohio, exhibited a roof construct- 
ed of Ferroinclave, which is a sheet steel with dove- 
tail corrugations inversely tapered, thus permitting the 
large end of the corrugations of one sheet to fit or 
‘‘shingle’’ over and into the small end of the corruga- 
tions of another sheet, forming a tight joint without 
destroying the dovetail of the corrugations and making 
practically one continuous sheet. Ferroinclave, or 
dovetailed iron, is used as a reinforcement for concrete 
roofs, floors, sidewalks, partitions, stairs, coal bins, 
iron for bridges, culverts, tanks, silos etc., and is an 
article patented in the United States and foreign 
countries. A. R. Leeds, sales manager, and G. T. 
Shanks were at the show representing this company. 

Genial Charlie Bradley, general manager for the 
Anchor Concrete Stone Company, of Rock Rapids, 
Iowa, was on hand as usual to tell of the strength, 
durability and entire suitability of its Anchor con- 
tinuous air-space block machine. These machines are 
very simple in construction, are mechanically perfect, 
and are sold under a guaranty. The continuous air 
space makes a block which is absolutely moisture proof, 
frost proof and fire proof. 

The virtues of the Snell mixer were extolled by 
Adam Hunsberger, president and general manager of 
the R. Z. Snell Manufacturing Company, of South Bend, 
Ind.; J. D. Smith, George W. Moon and C. A. Huns- 
berger. Mr. Hunsberger stated that this concern’s 
patents so thoroughly cover the mechanism and gen- 
eral construction of this mixer that it remains today 
the only one of its kind after being on the market five 
years and having been used in all classes of concrete 
construction. 

The Schenk Cement Drain Tile machine, manufac- 
tured by the Cement Tile Machinery Company, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, consists essentially of a steel pyram- 
idal frame 8 feet high, 8 feet long and 5 feet wide, a 
retaining table for carrying the molds, a sliding shaft 
for revolving, a packer and the bucket elevator which 
delivers the material to the hopper. The company 
absolutely guarantees the tile machine to make 3,000 
tile in ten hours with the aid of six men, a mixer and 
a 10-horsepower engine. This concern also showed the 
Perfection concrete mixer, which is built in different 
sizes and, no matter how small the job or how large the 
contract, it is claimed that the Perfection mixer will 
be found efficient. This machine is built to gage the 
proper proportioning of sand, crushed stone or gravel. 
The representatives of the company on hand to explain 
the workings of their machinery were J. A. Stuart, 
manager; W. A. Stuart, secretary; T. G. Spellman, 
F. M. Kennedy, W. L. Northrup, Godfrey Gross and 
S. L. Norton. ; 

The booth of the Wisconsin Lime & Cement Com 
pany, of the Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, 
was a center of attraction all day long, for in a cement 
tank was seen floating a cement sail boat waterproofed 
by Aquabar, which is sold exclusively in this territory 
by the Wisconsin Lime & Lumber Company. This 
waterproofing is mixed in proportions of 1 to 24 in 
plaster, and 1 to 48 in concrete mass. Aquabar water- 
proofing compound is specified by architects of note, 
and is used by the United States government, and has 
been for a long period in Germany. It is not an experi- 
ment, but the result of forty-eight years’ scientific re- 
search. It is claimed that its action, which is a chem- 
ical combination with the cement, is invaluable. An- 
other feature of this company’s exhibit was its beaver 
board, which is made to take the place of lath, plaster 
and wallpaper for the walls and ceilings of new or re- 
modeled buildings of every type, and is as appropriate 
for use in the colonial mansion as in the craftsman’s 
home or the summer bungalow. The entrance to this 
concern’s booth was guarded by two cement lions 
rampant, and was decorated with ornamental cement 
flower pots and davenports. C. F. Dynes, manager of 
the hard plaster department, was in charge of the 
booth, and was ably assisted by G. W. Swiney, W. L. 
Yokom and C. S. Girvan, the last named being sales 
agent for Aquabar, in Philadelphia, Pa. 

The sign manual of the Chicago Builders’ Specialty 
Company, Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago 
was ‘‘Everything in Metal for Buildings.’’ H. M 
Capron, manager of the concern; B. H. Bisbee, Guy S. 
Warren and William Ord extended the glad hand to 
their old friends. Among the specialties handled by 
this concern is the ‘‘M-C Line’’ tilting mixer, the 
‘¢M-C Line’’ mortar mixer, wheelbarrows, carts, wire 
fabric, reinforcement, twisted steel bars and expanded 
steel. 

The booth of the X-L-All Manufacturing Company, of 
Chieago, Ill., was a scene of activity, and W. C. Bur- 
rall, manager;. C. D. Russell, sales manager, and 
C. D. Doolittle, western sales manager, were kept 
busy calling attention to the block machine, brick 
machine, adjustable cap and sill mold, cement drain tile 
machine, coping block mold, hand-power mixer, cement 
block, brick drying cars, combination batch and continu- 
ous mixer, traction mixer, sand screen, tile car, force- 
feed crusher, elevator buckets and steel dump cars, man- 
ufactured by this progressive and uptodate company. 

The H. C. Channon Company, of Chicago, had a booth 
in the gallery and showed its Columbus concrete cart 
and concrete wheelbarrow. These are favorites among 
street and railroad contractors. 
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TIMBER LOANS 


WE are prepared to make loans in 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
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established, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
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Lumbermen 


If you want to 


Buy More Timber 
Build Mills and Railroads 


Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Your Working Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
| 181 LaSalle St. Chicago, Il. ) 











Elmer H. Adams Dwight S. Bobb A. G, Adams 


ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 


American Trust Building, CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Wo mabe 0 mpilshy of Rasnleations of Tite f Tete et: 
i tracts, etc. 











FLOYD PRICE | 


Attorney and 


COLLECTIONS, 
COMMERCIAL unselor at Law 
LAW, ETC. Singer Blag., NEW YORK CITY. 


Refers to Robert Keith Furniture Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
C. J. Mar, Prest., Publishers Press, 253 Broadway, New York City 











TO MAKE MONEY you should'use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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TIMBER LAND SALES 














LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $200,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for a considerable period of time. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
—- 
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American Credit - Indemnity 


Co. of New York. 


| CAPITAL, FULL PAID, 1,000,000. 











S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


Pierce Building, 
ST. LOUIS. 


302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Marquette Bldg. , 
CHICAGO. 


Insures Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
against excessive annual loss through 
insolvency of customers. 
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H. M. Byttessy & COMPANY 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Piants 
Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 

















Caused through giving credit to un- 
reliable customers by using our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


It kee ‘ou posted regarding the financial standing 
of woe ok engaged in either the manufacturing, sell- 
a ing or buying of lumber products, 
‘sy We also have a well organized 


Law and Collection Department 


NY, at your service every time a customer fails to settle 
his account. We've had over 82 years experience. 


LUMBERMAN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, 
Established 1876. 


77 Jackson Boulevard, 
CHICAGO. 

116 Nassau Street, 

NEW YORK CITY. 






























Big Deal in Oregon Timber Reported. 

Henry Turrish, of Duluth, is reported to have bought 
from S. Benson, of Portland, Ore., 27,000 acres of timber 
land in Columbia county for $3,000,000. The land is 
located twenty-five miles north of Portland, and part 
of the tract is tapped by the Benson Logging railroad 
in conjunction with the Northern Pacific railroad. The 
property was held under option for some time. It is 
known that Mr. Benson is now undertaking to dispose 
of all of his timber, saw mill and logging interests 
with a view of retiring from active business. 

British Columbia Limits Sold. 

A deal involving approximately $1,000,000 and affect- 
ing 1,000,000,000 feet of spruce timber in British Co- 
lumbia, has just been closed in Aberdeen, Wash., where- 
by a syndicate composed of James Hackett, Thomas 
Morgan and James Shields, of Aberdeen, and several 
Seattle men, disposed of their holdings to Swift & Co., 
Chieago packers. The timber lies.on the north coast 
of Vancouver island. It is said that the new owners 
will at once build a large pulp mill on the property. 
There is abundant water power to furnish power for 
the plant. 





Large Timber Deal Closed by New West Virginia 
Lumber Company. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Feb. 15.—Charles A. Miller, of this 
city, who was for some time with the Hardwood Lumber 
Company when located in this city, and who is now sales 
manager for the J. W. Johnson Company, of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., has organized a new lumber company— 
himself and G. W. Crosier, of Huntington, are the pro- 
moters of the firm, and have bought 20,000 acres of fine 
timber in West Virginia, located on the east side of 
the Greenbrier river, about seventeen miles above Ronce- 
verte. This tract of timber is known to be very val- 
uable, and the new company will construct a suspension 
bridge across the Greenbrier river which will enable 
it to deliver its logs on the west side of the river, where 
their large saw mill will be built, and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railway. The Chesapeake & Ohio will at once 
build switches for the new company, which will enable 
it to load its lumber from its yards without extra 
handling. 

In connection with the new bridge the company will 
construct six miles of railroad for the purpose of hauling 
its timber. The new company is going into this 
operation with the intention of making it one of the 
largest and best operations in that territory. It will 
at once erect a large commissary, hotel and a number of 
dwellings for its employees and families. 

Mr. Crosier has been associated with the J. W. John- 
ston & Co. for a number of years at their main offices 
at Huntington, and a member of their largest opera 
tions, and is an experienced lumberman in every respect. 
He will resign his position with the company and at once 
assume his position as general manager for the new 
firm, and will be located permanently at Anthony, where 
their mill will be located. 

Mr. Miller, who is an experienced lumberman, thor- 
oughly familiar with all grades and kinds of lumber, 
will continue as sales manager for the J. W. Johnson 
& Co. and will also have charge of the sales for the new 
firm, Miller-Crosier Lumber Company. 

The suecess of the new firm is assured, as the pro- 
moters are experienced lumbermen and have a thorough 
understanding of the lumber business from the stump 
to the finished product. It will take the firm a number 
of years to work up this large tract of timber, and they 
will put in the necessary equipment to make it an up to 
date operation in every respect. 


James R. Elliott and Myron W. Mills, of Marysville, 
Mich., have negotiated for the purchase of a timber 
tract in Skamania county, Washington, for $600,000. 
There are 6,667 acres in the tract bearing nearly 500, 
000,000 feet of timber, mostly fir. 


G. A. Swanson, of Tustin, Mich., has closed a deal 
with Henry W. Carey for 440 aeres of timber land, 
eight miles west and one mile north of Tustin, the 
largest tract of standing timber in Lake county, Michi- 
gan. The estimated cut is 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
and 1,000 cords of hark, in addition to which there 
will be an immense quantity of chareoal and mill 
wood. Mr. Swanson will erect a mill at Keenen, Mich., 
on the Manistee and Grand Rapids railroad, five miles 
from the timber. 

W. C. Dudding, Lee C. Thayer and Charles 8S. Town- 
send, of Greenfield, Ind., have closed a deal for 21,000 
acres of timber land in Florida. The land will yield 
25,000 feet of lumber an acre. 


The Wheeling Realty Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
has secured a tract of 1,430 acres of timber land on 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad in Braxton county, West 
Virginia, which it will offer for sale at the Sutton 
court house March 2. The tract is located three miles 
beyond Centralia on the Connellsville branch of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad and near the Coal & Coke 
road. The timber is principally oak and chestnut with 
some pine, hemlock, sugar and birch, with an estimate 
cut of 8,000,000 feet. Prospects for oil and gas are 
very good. 








A deal was closed recently between B, R. Lewis, of 
Spokane, Wash., supposed to be acting for the Clark- 


Nickerson Lumber Company; of Everett, and C. E. 
Bingham, of Sedro-Wooley, Wash., for $75,000 worth of 
standing timber in the Day Creek district. Logging 
operations will be begun at once. 








The Chaffey Wilson Lumber Company, of Elkins, 
W. Va., has sold its holdings of hemlock and hardwood 
in Greenbrier county, West Virginia, to John Bennett, 
of Hagerstown, Md., for $300,000. The tract contains 
about 17,000 aeres. A large band saw mill will be 
built. 

George Gillies, of Sumas, Wash., sold to C. E. Cush 
ing, of Bellingham, Wash., for $46,000, timber lan 
lying about three miles south of Sumas, under a con 
tract which was filed with the county auditor Februar) 
11. He has agreed to take the timber off the land a 
soon as possible. A tramway runs through the land. 





David Pingree, of Salem, Mass., is completing th. 
purchase of nearly 100,000 acres of timber land i: 
northern Maine. When this transaction is complet 
Mr. Pingree will be owner of 778,032 acres in the stat: 
and it is said he then will be the largest Maine lan 
owner. 

Kighteen hundred and twenty acres of Douglas cou 
ty timber: land was sold February 2 to Ohio capitalists 
for $100,000 by C. W. Tebault, of Albany, Ore., as 
agent. 

W. A. Matthews & Co., of Pine Bluff, Ark., closed a 
deal February 5 with the Kendall Lumber Company, of 
Pine Bluff, for 8,882 acres of fine virgin white oak 
timber, believed to be the finest anywhere in the South. 

The Boynton Lumber Company, of Carthage, Tex., has 
bought the entire holdings of G. C. Williams on the 
Jasper & Eastland railroad, five miles east of Kirby- 
ville, Tex. The consideration and the full invest- 
ment, when the mill shall have been completed, will 
reach fully $120,000. This body of timber is of the 
longleaf variety and considered among the choicest in 
this section. 





Timber lands aggregating 3,760 acres and a saw mill 
at the junction. of the Kalama and Columbia rivers 
have been bought quietly during the last few months 
by the Mountain Timber Company, approximately $500,- 
000 having been invested. The company is composed 
of a number of wealthy Nebraskans who have started 
operations on a large scale in the Kalama valley. It 
is now planning the erection of a larger mill to handle 
the immense amount of timber which it controls. The 
company is also planning considerable railroad build- 
ing for logging purposes and has surveyed and secured 
six miles of right of way for this line, which leads 
back into the heart of the timber. The steel and loco- 
motives have been purchased and logging operations 
begun with six donkey engines at work. The mill is 
sawing at full capacity. 





The Walloon Lake Lumber Company, of which John 
Grund, of Boyne City, Mich., is the active head, has 
bought all the timber holdings of the Henry Starkey 
Lumber Company at Areadia, Mich., which is located 
in Manistee county on a fine landlocked harbor about 
twelve miles south of Frankfort. The timber which 
the company now holds lies along the Betsey River & 
Arcadia railroad. The company will erect a band mill 
in the early spring which should be ready to operate 
June 1, 

Arkansas timber land was sold by Willard Elliott, 
receiver for the Baldwin-Dague banks, of Fowler, Ind., 
to A. E. Prince, of Springfield, Ill, for $73,482.68. Of 
this sum $30,000 was paid in cash and the balance was 
secured by notes and mortgages. Two companies have 
been formed by Mr. Prince. 








Rhinelander, Wis., people, with connections in the 
pulp and paper industry of the Fox river valley have 
purchased a large tract of spruce on the St. Louis river, 
east of Skibo, Minn.,.from Henry Turrish, J. R. McKay, 
E. B. Putnam, W. H. Cook and J. F. Walsh, of Duluth. 
The estimated number of cords of the wood is not 
known, but the consideration was $100,000. It is said 
that the wood will be shipped all rail to the Fox river 
valley. 

8S. H. Bridges, the well known logger and mil! man, 
residing near Iron Mountain, Mich., has just completed 
a deal with the Oliver Iron Mining Company, o! Iron 
Mountain, for the timber on 400 acres of land ajoin- 
ing his own holdings. He is operating in the timber 
in that section only on a small seale this wint: 
present Mr. Bridges is working on a contract of cut 
ting 35,000 ties for the Chicago & North-Westers rail 
way. 





REPARATION ORDERED. 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—In a complaint «f the 
Corporation Commission of the State of Oklahoma for 
the Robinson, Crawford & Fuller Lumber Company, ° 


Dunean, Okla., against the Chicago, Rock Island < Gulf 4 


Railroad Company and others, it is decided that if is the 
duty of interstate carriers to receive interstate shipments, 
to issue receipts therefor, to indicate on the way)ills the 
final destination, and to transport and deliver tiem to” 
its connecting carriers; and it is the duty of the com 
necting carrier to transport and deliver to their (estima 
tions, each carrier charging for its service at its legally 
published rate. That rates charged on shipments of Jum- 
ber from Beckville, Tex., to Oklahoma points were unrea- 
sonable and unjust and reparation has been awarded 1 
the sum of $2,450.82, with interest. 
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printed about-Central America, and as such should appeal 
to the fairness of truth-loving Americans, who in some 
measure, at least, have been misled by the over-enter- 
prise of the press. 

This story has to do with peace, good will and the 
development of a portion of the race; not with war, real 
or mimic, not with bloodshed, treason or the soldiery of 
fortune. 

So the reader is besought to receive it with a free and 
open mind, putting aside prejudice and performed con- 
vietions, for the sake of justice and his own information. 

Early in October, 1909, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was approached by a syndicate known as the Guatemala 
Export Company, which had under consideration the 
purchase of the timber rights on an immerse tract in the 
district of of Guatemala, Central 
It was the intention of this company to send 


Peten, Republic 
America. 
a representative to Guatemala City to investigate the 
matter of titles and find out just what the attitude of 
the government would be toward such an enterprise, after 
which he was to meke the trip from Guatemala to the 
Gulf, through the districts of Alta Verapaz and Peten, via 
the Salinas and Usumacinta rivers, to Frontera, Mexico, 




















MANUEL ESTRADA CABRERA, 
President of the Republic of Guatemala. 


thereby affording him an opportunity to see the timber 
under consideration and make a comparison between it 
and other tracts of mahogany timber already being 
exploited. It was the desire of the Guatemala Export 
Company that an arrangement might be entered into 
whereby the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN should send a mem- 
ber of its editorial staff to make a similar investigation 
on his own account, in order that the syndicate might 
have two trustworthy reports upon the general character 
of the property. 


Personnel of the Expedition. 


Such an arrangement was effected and W. ©. Howe, 
representing the editorial department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, equipped with complete photographie appa- 
ratus and all facilities for the journey into the interior 
of Guatemala and Mexico, left Chicago, October 31. He 
was accompanied by George C. Cook, traffic manager of 
the Ameriéin Cross Arm Cempany, of Chicago, who 
represented the Guatemala Export Company. Mr. Cook 
was chosen to act in this capacity because, in addition 
to a knowledge of the lumber business, he is well 
acquainted with logging methods and is by profession a 
traffie man, these facts giving considerable weight to his 














Colon Theater; the National Opera House at Guatemala City. One of the Finest Examples of Archi- 


tecture in Central America. 














The Magnificent Cathedral at Guatemala City. It Compares Favorably with the More Famous Religious 


Edifices of England and the Continent. 
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opinion as to the feasibility of getting out 
the timber to be examined. On November 
2 the party sailed from New Orleans via 
United Fruit Company’s steamship Car- 
tago, its destination being Puerto Barrios, 
Guatemala. 

The government of .Guatemala is fully 
appreciative of the fact that internal dis- 
turbances in the Central American repub- 
lies have been altogether too numerous and 
that as a result of sensationalism on the 
part of the daily press in the United States 
and Europe all the Central American re- 
publics have to a certain extent falien into 
disrepute and have come to be considered 
hotbeds of revolution and discord in the 
mind of the average citizen in the great 
commercial nations. 

So far as Guatemala is concerned, the 
fact is that there has been nothing in the 
nature of a revolution for many years. 
The government is solidly formed, of the 
type best adapted to the country’s needs 
and has gotten well beyond the point 
where it must devote all its time to pro- 
tecting its administration from the on- 
slaughts of political enemies. The coun- 
try is rich in natural resources and poor 
in population. The percentage of the 
white population is entirely too small to 
develop the wealth of the nation and the 
Indian population is not, and probably 
never will be, progressive enough to take 
any active hand in the administration; 
therefore, the government of Guatemala is 
desirous of bringing about a better under- 
standing of conditions political and other- 
wise in the republic and is particularly 
anxious that the facts may be presented to 
the people of the United States, to whom 
it is but natural that the republic should 
look for capital and colonization necessary 
to the development of its immense natural 
wealth. 


Americans Well Received. 


As a consequence of these facts, Amer- 
icans whose missions are legitimate and 
who are of good repute in their own coun- 
try are well received and afforded every 
facility for investigating local conditions 
and determining the merit of investments. 
In fact, the courtesies extended to such 
visitors are far greater than could be ex- 
pected by visitors to the United States and 
are well illustrated by the treatment re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
representative and others of the party. 

The party arrived at Puerto Barrios, 
the principal Atlantic port of the republic, 
November 6, and was met by the com- 
mander of the port, who had received in- 
structions from the Guatemala authorities 
to extend every courtesy,,to facilitate the 
passing of baggage through the customs 
house and to see the entire party safely 
on the train en route to the capital. The 
journey from Barrios to Guatemala, via 
the Ferrocarril de Guate- 
mala, requires about fourteen 
hours, the train leaving Bar- 
rios at six in the morning 
and arriving about eight. in 
the evening. At a point about 
halfway, the party was met 
by two prominent officials, 
Pablo Chevillon, inspector 
general of lands, and Manuel 
Lemus, inspector of mines. 
The latter was the represen- 
tative of the Guatemalan 


government at the World’s strada Cabrera Asylum for the Aged, Guatemala City. This Magnificent Building Was Presented to the 
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View in Cristobal Colon Park, Guatemala City, Showing the Columbus Monu- 
ment, the Band Stand and the Cathedral in the Background. 





Collection of Guatemalan Woods, Showing Over 300 Varieties, in the National 
Museum, Guatemala City. 





Republic by. the President’s Mother. 


cago, in 1893, and is well acquainted with 
the United States. These gentlemen es- 
corted the visitors to Guatemala, where 
quarters had been arranged for at the 
Gran hotel, and there the following three 
days were spent. 


A Beautiful. City. 


From the standpoint of the American 
tourist the city of Guatemala is fully as 
interesting and as picturesque as any 
European city. The panoramic view taken 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S repre- 
sentative from the vantage ground of one 
of the hills on the edge of. the city will 
give some idea of the size of the city and 
the character of the buildings. Elaborate 
entertainment had been arranged by a 
number of government officials and the 
party enjoyed an opportunity to visit the 
national palace, where they were received 
by ‘the minister of fomento and others 
prominent in state affairs. They were also 
received at the home of General Juan P. F. 
Padilla, one of the ranking officers of the 
Guatemalan army. Everywhere a disposi- 
tion was shown to afford every facility for 
investigation, and the thorough demonstra- 
tion of the fact that Guatemala desires a 
fair deal and nothing more than that from 
the American press and people. Upon 
leaving Guatemala City the AMERICAN 
LUMEERMAN’S represeniative, with Sefior 
R. Perez Aura, visited San José, the 
Pacific port of Guatamala city, which is 
reached by the Central railroad, a cor- 
poration owned and operated by Amer- 
icans. Upon returning to Guatemala, ar- 
rangements had been completed for a mule 
train which was to earry the party and 
equipment to Coban, the capital of the 
District of Alta Verapaz, and on Satur- 
day, November 13, the start was made. 

The party now consisted of George C. 
Cook and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s 
representative, from Chicago; Remigio 
Perez Aura and Raoul Lemus, of Guatemala 
city, a personal servant and four mule- 
teers, the baggage and provisions being 
carried by seven pack mules. The journey 
to Coban required four and one-half days. 
Although the straightline distance is but 
ninety miles, as the country traversed is 
entirely mountainous, the roads wind in 
and out among the hills and the actual 
distance covered was .about two hundred 
miles, The first night the party went into 
camp owing to the fact that there was no 
‘“posada’’ or lodging house on the road. 
Subsequently, stops were made over night 
at Chekin, Salam and Tactic, and at twe 
o’clock on the fifth day the expedition 
reached Coban. 

About fifteen miles out of that city the 
party was met by a uniformed escort con- 
sisting of three military officials upon the 
staff of Gen. José Barrios, governor of 
Alta Verapaz. Coban proved a city of 
considerable size. It is the 
eenter of one of the large 
coffee planting districts, with 
a considerable German pop- 
ulation. The district around 
Coban is ideal for coffee 
growing, furnishing the re- 
quired elevation and rainfall 
and some of the finest coffee 
in the world is produced 
there. Nearly all the coffee 
planters are Germans, and 
in fact most of the commer- 
cial enterprises are in their 
control. 
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printed about Central America, and as such should appeal 
to the fairness of truth-loving Americans, who in some 
measure, at least, have been misled by the over-enter- 
prise of the press. 

This story has to do with peace, good will and the 
development of a portion of the race; not with war, reai 
or mimic, not with bloodshed, treason or the soldiery of 
fortune. 

So the reader is besought to receive it with a free and 
open mind, putting aside prejudice and performed con- 
victions, for the sake of justice and his own information. 

Early in October, 1909, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was approached by a syndicate known as the Guatemala 
Export Company, which had under consideration the 
purchase of the timber rights on an immerse tract in the 
district of Peten, Republic of Guatemala, Central 
America. It was the intention of this company to send 
a representative to Guatemala City to investigate the 
matter of titles and find out just what the attitude of 
the government would be toward such an enterprise, after 
which he was to meke the trip from Guatemala to the 
Gulf, through the districts of Alta Verapaz and Peten, via 
the Salinas and Usumacinta rivers, to Frontera, Mexico, 
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President of the Republic of Guatemala. 


thereby affording him an opportunity to see the timber 
under consideration and make a comparison between it 
and other tracts of mahogany timber already being 
exploited. It was the desire of the Guatemala Export 
Company that an arrangement might be entered into 
whereby the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN should send a mem- 
ber of its editorial staff to make a similar investigation 
on his own account, in order that the syndicate might 
have two trustworthy reports upon the general character 
of the property. 


Personnel of the Expedition. 


Such an arrangement was effected and W. C. Howe, 
representing the editorial department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, equipped with complete photographie appa- 
ratus and all facilities for the journey into the interior 
of Guatemala and Mexico, left Chicago, October 31. He 
was accompanied by George C. Cook, traffic manager of 
the American Cross Arm Company, of Chicago, whe 
represented the Guatemala Export Company. Mr. Cook 
was chosen to act in this capacity because, in addition 
to a knowledge of the lumber business, he is well 
acquainted with logging methods and is by profession a 
traffic man, these facts giving considerable weight to his 
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opinion as to the feasibility of getting out 
the timber to be examined. On November 
2 the party sailed from New Orleans via 
United Fruit Company’s steamship Car- 
tago, its destination being Puerto Barrios, 
Guatemala. 

The government of Guatemala is fully 
appreciative of the fact that internal dis- 
turbances in the Central American repub- 
lies have been altogether too numerous and 
that as a result of sensationalism on the 
part of the daily press in the United States 
and Europe all the Central American re 
publies have to a certain extent fallen into 
disrepute and have come to be considered 
hotbeds of revolution and discord in the 
mind of the average citizen in the great 
commercial nations. 

So far as Guatemala is concerned, the 
fact is that there has been nothing in the 
nature of a revolution for many years. 
The government is solidly formed, of the 
type best adapted to the country’s needs 
and has gotten well beyond the point 
where it must devote all its time to pro- 
tecting its administration from the on- 
slaughts of political enemies. The coun- 
try is rich in natural resources and poor 
in population. The percentage of the 
white population is entirely too small to 
develop the wealth of the nation and the 
Indian population is not, and probably 
never will be, progressive enough to take 
any active hand in the administration; 
therefore, the government of Guatemala is 
desirous of bringing about a better under- 
standing of conditions political and other- 
wise in the republic and is particularly 
anxious that the facts may be presented to 
the people of the United States, to whom 
it is but natural that the republic should 
look for capital and colonization necessary 
to the development of its immense natural 


wealth. 


Americans Well Received. 


As a consequence of these facts, Amer- 
icans whose missions are legitimate aid 
who are of good repute in their own coun- 
try are well received and afforded every 
facility for investigating local conditions 
and determining the merit of investments. 
In fact, the courtesies extended to such 
visitors are far greater than could be ex- 
pected by visitors to the United States and 
are well illustrated by the treatment re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
representative and others of the party. 

The party arrived at Puerto Barrios, 
the principal Atlantic port of the republie, 
November 6, and was met by the com- 
mander of the port, who had received in- 
structions from the Guatemala authorities 
to extend every courtesy, to facilitate the 
passing of baggage through the customs 
house and to see the entire party safely 
on the train en route to the capital. The 
journey from Barrios to Guatemala, via 
the Ferroearril de Guate- 
mala, requires about fourteen 
hours, the train leaving Bar- 
rios at six in the morning 
and arriving about eight in 
the evening. At a point about 
halfway, the party was met 
by two prominent officials, 
Pablo Chevillon, inspector 
general of lands, and Manuel 
Lemus, inspector of mines. 
The latter was the represen- 
tative of the Guatemalan 
government at the World’s 
Columbian exposition, in Chi- 
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View in Cristobal Colon Park, Guatemala City, Showing the Columbus Monu- 
ment, the Band Stand and the Cathedral in the Background. 
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Collection of Guatemalan Woods, Showing Over 300 Varieties, in the National 
Museum, Guatemala City. 





Estrada Cabrera Asylum for the Aged, Guatemala City. This Magnificent Building Was Presented to the 
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quarters had been arranged for at the 
Gran hotel, and there the following three 


days were spent. 


A Beautiful City. 


From the standpoint of the American 
tourist the city of Guatemala is fully as 
interesting and as picturesque as any 
European city. The panoramic view taken 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S repre- 
sentative from the vantage ground of one 
of the hills on the edge of the city will 
give some idea of the size of the city and 
the character of the buildings. Elaborate 
entertainment had been arranged by a 
number of government officials and the 
party enjoyed an opportunity to visit the 
national palace, where they were received 
by the minister of fomento and others 
prominent in state affairs. They were also 
received at the home of General Juan P. F. 
Padilla, one of the ranking officers of the 
Guatemalan army. Everywhere a disposi 
tion was shown to afford every facility for 
investigation, and the thorough demonstra- 
tion of the fact that Guatemala desires a 
fair deal and nothing more than that from 
the American press and people. Upon 
leaving Guatemala City the AMERICAN 
LUMEERMAN’S represeniative, with Sefor 
R. Perez Aura, visited San José, the 
Pacifie port of Guatamala city, which is 
reached by the Central railroad, a cor 
poration owned and operated by Amer- 
icans. Upon returning to Guatemala, ar- 
rangements had been completed for a mule 
train which was to carry the party and 
equipment to Coban, the capital of the 
District of Alta Verapaz, and on Satur- 
day, November 13, the start was made. 

The party now consisted of George C. 
Cook and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
representative, from Chicago; Remigio 
Perez Aura and Raoul Lemus, of Guatemala 
city, a personal servant and four mule- 
teers, the baggage and provisions being 
earried by seven pack mules. The journey 
to Coban required four and one-half days. 
Although the straightline distance is but 
ninety miles, as the country traversed is 
entirely mountainous, the roads wind in 
and out among the hills and the actual 
distance covered was about two hundred 
miles. The first night the party went into 
camp owing to the fact that there was no 
‘*posada’’ or lodging house on the road. 
Subsequently, stops were made over night 
at Chekin, Salama and Tactic, and at twe 
o’clock on the fifth day the expedition 
reached Coban. 

About fifteen miles out of that city the 
party was met by a uniformed escort con- 
sisting of three military officials upon the 
staff of Gen. José Barrios, governor of 
Alta Verapaz. Coban proved a city of 
considerable size. It is the 
center of one of the large 
coffee planting districts, with 
a considerable German pop- 
ulation. The district around 
Coban is ideal for coffee 
growing, furnishing the re- 
quired elevation and rainfall 
and some of the finest coffee 
in the world is produced 
there. Nearly all the coffee 
planters are Germans, and 
in fact most of the commer- 
cial enterprises are in their 
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MAP OF CENTRAL AMERICA, SHOWING THE SALINAS, USUMACINTA AND PALISADA RIVERS, AND THE OUTLET TO THE GULF. 
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Temple of Minerva, Guatemala City. This Structure, Presented by President Cabrera, Is Striking Evi- 
dence of the Advance of Education. 





Office cf the Minister of Fomento, in the National Palace, Guatemala. This Is, in Substance, the For. 
estry and Mines Department of the Republic. 

















Municipal Hospital at Coban, District of Alta Verapaz, Guatemala, Affording Most Modern Medical and 
Surgical Facilities. 





In the Coffee Country. 


Three days were spent in Coban and every possible 
courtesy was shown by General Barrios, who received 
the party in his home and also at the governor’s palace, 
and gave every assurance of his personal interest in the 
success of the expedition. Here, however, a serious 
difficulty was encountered. It was necessary to secure 
fresh mules and guides for the journey into Peten, and 
upon investigation it was found almost impossible to get 
the mules. The people of the Coban district, although 
located on the border of Peten, have an entirely erro 
neous conception of that almost unexplored country and 
were generally disposed to express the opinion that the 
expedition could not safely proceed into so wild and 
supposedly dangerous a country as was its objective. 
Finally, however, after many negotiations, the required 
saddle mules were secured and with the assistance of 


General Barrios the party secured the services of Don 
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GEN. JUAN P. F. PADILLA, 
Original Grantee of the Padilla Concession. 


Thomas Leal, the first alealde, or mayor, of Coban, as 
guide, Twenty-six Indians were secured as pack bearers, 
each carrying a load of about 75 pounds, and thus out- 
fitted, the party proceeded on its way to Chisee, in the 
southeast corner of the tract. 

This part of the trip was supposed to require but two 
days, but it was found that the only road which mules 
could travel easily was under water for a great distance 
and on the second day, after passing through the coffee 
region, the expedition finally left civilization and started 
to make its own road over the mountains and through 
almost impenetrable tropical jungle. Additional Indians 
were secured to help cut a trail and in many places it 
was necessary for the pack bearers to abandon their 
loads and work for a half hour to an hour at a time with 
machetes in order to clear out the dense undergrowth 


and get the mules through. 


Down to ‘‘Terra Caliente.’’ 


During a good portion of this trip it was impossible to 
stay in the saddle, particularly on steep declines where 
the clay formation, always moist as a result of the dense 
timber growth, was so slippery that the animals had to 
be turned loose to make their way down as best they 
could. Anyone who has traveled through a mountainous 
country will realize the difficulties experienced in this 
part of the journey. The elevation dropped about 4,000 
feet, which meant, of course, an alternation of down and 
up grades. On five occasions the party encountered small 
lagunas, or lakes, where it was necessary to raft pro- 


visions and baggage and in one instance to swim, leading 








PANORAMIC 


the mules. One day in particular, the expedition broke 
camp at seven o’clock in the morning, worked to the limit 
of endurance all day, and made camp in the evening with 
approximately six miles to its credit. The hardships 


Typical Door of Guatemalan Cedar. 





VIEW OF GUATEMALA CITY, CENTRAL AMERICA, THE CAPITAL OF A REPUBLIC WHICH IS MAKING 
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GREAT PROGRESS UNDER 


incident to mountain travel were soon over, however, and proceeded north to Candelaria, about a half day’s jour- 
the level country was reached a few miles from Chiséc. ney, leading through the southeastern part of the prop- 
Upon arrival at that point it was found advisable to erty to be inspected. 


give the Indians a day’s rest after which the expedition It is worthy of note that the Guatemalan government 


Breakfast in Camp on the Way from Guatemala City to Coban. The Expedition Carried Provisions and All 
Facilities for an Indefinite Stay in the Timber. 


Typical Mahogany Camp on the Mexican Side of the Salinas River. Practically All Buildings in the Low 
Country Are of the Thatched Type. 
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has been enterprising enough to construct a telegraph 
line through this region and it was built under dif- 
ficulties that would seem almost insurmountable. The 
timber found upon this part of the property probably 
will not be taken out for many years as it is too far 
from the rivers to be handled without a railroad. There- 
fore, the only products of this section which will be of 
immediate interest are the rubber and chicle, the former 
being the sap of the oule tree, and the latter the sap of 
the chico zapote. Both grow in profusion and in addi- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





tion there is a quantity of mixed hard and softwood 
timber, much of which is unknown to the markets of the 
world. The tree seen most frequently is the ceiba, known 
botanically as bombax, or the silk cotton tree. This 
timber grows in great quantities, large and clear, and is 
of commercial value. It is described by J. R. Baterden, 
in his work ‘‘Timber’’ and his comment may be of 
interest at this point: 

‘*Bombax is a soft white wood which goes by many 


names in India. White in color when freshly cut it turns 








CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT. THIS CITY, WITH IDEAL CLIMATE AND MANY POINTS OF INTEREST, SHOULD ATTRACT THE AMERICAN TOURIST. 


darker on exposure. . It is probably from the 
large deciduous tree Bombax malabaricum (B. insigne 
grows in the Andamans as well as in India); it is the 
silk cotton tree, and grows throughout the East. It is 
used for planking, packing cases, tea boxes, toys, fishing 
boats, coffins, lining of wells, ete. Some planks of 
‘*Manchurian bombax,’’ probably from trees of the same 
species, appeared in a sale catalog some time ago; they 
were from 10 to 19 feet long, 2 to 6 inches thick and 


8 to 19 inches wide. * * * The same timber in 


THE GUATEMALA EXPORT COMPANY’S EXPEDITION IN CAMP IN THE HEART OF THE PADILLA CONCESSION, DISTRICT OF PETEN, REPUBLIC 
OF GUATEMALA. INDIANS OF THE TYPE SHOWN FURNISH A SOLUTION OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
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another catalog was called Malabar 
bombax. It is one of the softest and 
lightest timbers known. Average weight 
about 24 pounds, but some specimens 
only weigh 17 pounds per eubie foot.’’ 

While the description refers to a tim- 
ber growing in India, authorities agree 
that the Central American ceiba is the 
same species, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing from the Century Dictionary: 

‘*Ceiba —The silk-cotton tree, Bombax 
eiba. (See Bombax.) 

‘*Bombax—A genus of silk-cotton trees, 
natural order Malvaceae, chiefly natives 

f tropical America. The seeds are cov- 
ered with a silky fiber, but this is too 
short for textile uses. The wood is soft 
and light. The fibrous bark of some 
species is used for making ropes.’’ 

Unidentified Hardwoods. 

Many unknown hardwoods are found 
on this part of the tract and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that some of 
these will prove to be of considerable 
value as cabinet woods and for other pur 
poses. In the hilly sections of the prop- 
erty are also to be found large areas of 
small pines, evidently a sort of stunted 
longleaf, which undoubtedly can be tur- 
pentined at a good profit whenever it 
shall become possible to take out the 
product and get it to market. 

Upon arrival at Candelaria, the ex- 
pedition turned west and crossed the 
property in the direction of Quimala, on 
the Salinas river. This part of the trip 
revealed the immense wealth of this sec 
tion of Peten and here frequent stops 
vere made to take photographs of some 
f the finest mahogany timber which has 

er been located on the American con- 
tinent. The illustrations with this article 
speak more eloquently than any deserip- 
tion. The mahogany belt is from twelve 
to sixteen miles wide, extending the 
length of the property, ninety miles. 

In this territory, of course, are found 
many kinds of hard and softwoods of 
known and unknown value. The mahog 
any is an exelusive tree and no solid 
growth of sueh timber is found. It 


grows perhaps one tree to an acre on 














Main Street of Coban, Guatemala, the Capital of Alta Verapaz, Showing the 
Governor’s Palace and City Gate. This is the Center of a 
Great Coffee-Growing District. 








Typical Mahogany Dugout, in Which Part of the Journey from Quimala to 


Desempefio Was Made. 


These Vessels Are Hollowed Out of Single 


Logs, Often 40 Feet Long. 





Gen. José Barrios, Governor of the District of Alta Verapaz. 





Upper Rapids of the Usumacinta River. 


this tract and frequently reaches enor- 
mous size, towering far above the ordi- 
nary timber and growing anywhere from 
four to ten feet in diameter six feet 
from the ground. 

It is probable that the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN ’S representative wielded the first 
ax that ever had been used in this ter 
ritory and carried the first timber saw 
that ever had been imported into this 
section of Peten. Numerous samples 
were cut and photographs taken to 
identify them, as will appear from ref- 
erence to the illustrations. No attempt 
was made, however, to photograph or 
secure samples of unidentified woods. 
Those of which photographs were made 
and samples taken include the caoba, or 
true mahogany; bari, a yellow wood re 
sembling mahogany and said to be a 
member of the same family; laurel 
blanco, or white laurel, a fine white wood 
of unquestioned value; the ceiba, which 
has been described; cedro, or cedar, 
which grows in quantities, the trees aver- 
aging probably as large as the mahogany, 
the local species showing magnificent 
grain and close resemblance to the caoba; 
piche, a timber of moderate hardness, 
which is used by the native Indians in 
the making of canoes and for other work 
which demonstrates its value as a com 
mercial timber, and coj, a species of 
ash. Other timbers of known value, of 
which photographs were not made on ac 
count of lack of time, were the cortez, 
a species of ebony, and a variety of rose 
wood of which the growth is limited. 

It was while camped midway between 
Candelaria and Quimalé that the photo- 
graph of the party which appears else- 
where was taken. This and other illus- 
trations will give an idea of the density 
of the forest. Yet, it was found that 
when working on level ground, as in this 
section, the Indians with their machetes 
eould clear out the undergrowth and fell 
a tree in remarkably short time. On this 
part of the property there is little or 
no rubber or chicle and no pine. The 
land is level and from observation it 


would seem that the average elevation is 





The River Narrows and Deepens, Giving 


the Current Great Velocity. 
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about 500 to 600 feet above sea level. The highest hill 
between Candelaria and Quimal4 will not exceed 75 feet 
in elevation and from the standpoint of the logger the 
property is all that could be desired. 


Topography of the Country. 


Reference to the photograph of a relief map of Guate- 
mala which appears elsewhere will give a fair idea of the 
character of the country under consideration. This map 
was the lifework of a Guatemalan engineer and its 
accuracy is unquestioned. It shows the mountainous 
country traversed by the expedition and the level plain 
where this timber is located. It also shows the large 
number of streams which wind their way through the 
property, all of them emptying into the Salinas river, 
and many of them affording a means for getting logs 


out to that stream. 


Down the Salinas River. 


Upon arrival at Quimala, the party rested a day while 
arrangements were being made for a canoe in which the 
trip down the west side of the concession could be made. 
Much surprise was occasioned by the size of the Salinas 
river at this point. In width it would compare favorably 
with the Mississippi at Dubuque, Iowa. On the day after 
arrival at Quimalé, a mahogany dugout approximately 
forty feet long, hollowed out of a single log, was secured 
from a mahogany operator on the west side of the 
Salinas river, and after making a short trip upstream in 
order that the party might see some of the concession 
lying south of Quimalé, the canoe was turned north and 
the party started upon the first lap of the journey toward 
the river Pasién, which is the northern boundary of the 
property. Frequent stops were made to go into the 
timber and ascertain whether or not the general char- 
acter of the forest was the same as had been seen en 
route from Candelaria to Quimalé. On each inspection 
the verdict was favorable and if there was any variance 
in the character of the growth it was better as the river 


Pasi6n was approached, 


River Is International Boundary. 


Reference to the map, which appears elsewhere, will 
how that the river Salinas a short distance below 
Juimalé becomes the boundary line between Mexico and 
(iuatemala, and it was found that the Mexican side of 
the river, where grows the same quality of mahogany 
is on the Guatemalan side, is being worked as fast as it 
‘an be logged, with the result that there is very little 
timber of value standing on the Mexican side of the 
tream. On the Guatemalan side the timber is prac- 
ically untouched down to the river bank. Mahogany is 
iot found, however, within a mile of the stream on 
ither side of the river and few logs go directly into the 
salinas river from the Mexican side. The general prac- 
ice is to haul the logs to the nearest small stream, which, 
uring the greater part of the year, will be dry, and to 
llow the high water to take them out in the rainy 
‘ason. The Mexicans log their mahogany with oxen, 
uilding a sort of corduroy road through the timber from 
vhich the logs are hauled to the nearest stream. 

In the opinion of the largest operators in mahogany 
n the Mexican side of the river, located both in Chiapas 
nd Tabaseo, there is not more than six years’ cut of 
nahogany in the state of Chiapas. The same operators, 
owever, stated to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S repre- 
entative that the Guatemalan mahogany territory, in- 
luding the tract under investigation, would stand thirty 
vears’ cut. Efforts have been made by some of the 
\lexican owners of concessions to get control of ma- 
hogany timber on the Guatemalan side of the line, but 
the Guatemalan government has been disposed to turn 
these properties over to officials in its service as rewards 
for loyalty to the government and thus they have been 
kept off the market and withheld from the hands of 


Mexican operators. 
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LARGE CEIBA, OR SILK-COTTON TREE, TYPICAL OF AN IMMENSE STAND ON THE CONCES 
SION. THIS SPECIMEN WAS LOCATED NEAR THE SOUTHEAST CORNER OF THE TRACT. 
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TYPICAL CAOBA (MAHOGANY) AS FOUND ON THE PADILLA CONCESSION. THESE TREES GROW TO SPLENDID HIGHT. THIS SPECIMEN WAS TEN 
FEET IN DIAMETER, SIX FEET FROM THE GROUND. 
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Timber Growth Uniform. 


The timber growth was found to continue wninter- 
ruptedly and practically uniform to the river Pasién, and 
it may safely be estimated that there is embraced in the 
tract approximately 1,350 square miles of land upon 
which the mahogany will average of good size about 
one tree to the acre. To lumbermen who are better 
acquainted with American hardwoods or pine, this may 
seem an absurdedly low stand of timber to the acre; yet 
one well known mahogany operator in Mexico stated to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s representative that he con- 
sidered any tract containing one good tree to ten acres 


to be a valuable property. 


Mexicans Cut Mahogany Only. 


It should be borne in mind that the Mexican loggers 
have taken cut nothing but mahogany. Cedar, rosewood 
and other hard and soft woods have been left standing 
and have yielded no revenue in any way. Although the 
value of these woods is admitted, the reason for the 
failure of mahogany operators to make any effort to 
handle other woods lies largely in the fact that they are 
working under short-term concessions and as mahogany 
will bring the best price they are disposed to take out 
the most valuable timber and take it out as rapidly as 
they can. In this instance the Guatemala Export Com- 
pany enjoys a concession good until 1925, with definite 


assurance of extensions. 


River Navigable by Steamboats. 


As the party proceeded down the river investigation 
was made from time to time as to the depth of the 
stream, and it was found that along the entire length of 
the property the river would be navigable by a light- 
draft steamer at least nine months in the year and 
probably the year round. At the present time, however, 
the only available transportation is by canoes, simHar to 
the ones employed by this expedition and which are 
shown in illustrations. These canoes are used for the 
transportation of such freight as goes down the stream, 
principally rubber and chicle put up in 100-pound pack- 
ages, and for the carriage of passengers, when there are 
any, which is seldom. Upon the return trips they bring 
hack provisions for the various mahogany plants along 
the river. Each canoe carries a crew of from three to 
six men, depending upon its size, and the custom is to 
row down the stream and pole back. The trip down the 
stream is made in good time, but working back against 
the current, which averages probably five miles an hour, 
progress is slow. 

The expedition stopped a number of times at mahogany 
plants on the Mexican side of the river and _ the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN’s representative had an oppor- 
unity to interview a number of operators with regard 
to the feasibility of getting logs out of the Guatemalan 
property under consideration. They were unanimous in 
‘saying that there is no difference between the property 
on the Guatemalan side and the territory already being 
vorked on the Mexican side, and none of these operators 
iad experienced any difficulty in getting out logs. The 
high water is certain to come during the rainy season 
ind the logs which have been banked in the beds of 
mall dry streams are certain to float out at such times. 
Logs go downstream singly and are identified by the 


brand of the operator. 


Steam Logging Appliances Desirable. 


In the case of an operator who desired to take out 
all of the valuable timber there is no question that log- 
ging could be done more satisfactorily by the introdue- 
tion of steam skidders and perhaps by the building of 
some logging railroad, and, as it is the intention of the 
Guatemala Export Company to operate its property in 
such a way as to secure all possible returns and to take 
all the timber of value as the logging work proceeds, such 


machinery will be quite essential. 
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TYPICAL OF MAHOGANY FOUND IN THE PADILLA CONCESSION. THIS TREE WAS 
WITHIN TEN FEET OF THE BANK OF THE SALINAS RIVER, 


LOCATED 
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TYPICAL PICHE TIMBER. THE STAND IS HEAVY AND THE TREES ARE OF GOOD SIZE. 
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The Olimate. 


Investigation proved that contrary to the general 
belief the climate in the Peten district is far from bad 
and the only thing necessary in order to maintain the 
effectiveness of a crew is reasonable sanitation. Labor 
is plentiful and is very efficient, considering the price. 
The Guatemalan natives earn an average of from 15 to 
17 cents a day and are more satisfactory workmen than 
the Mexicans who are found in larger numbers as one 
approaches the Mexican borders on the east side of the 
stream. 

The expedition continued on its way to the river 
Pasion, disembarking at various points to inspect the 
timber and camping at night on sandbars in the river. 
Investigation showed that at high water there would be 
eight and ten feet of water in some of the small streams 
and on the average it should not be necessary to haul 
logs more than a mile in order to log the western half 
of the property. The Pasién proved to be a river as 
large as the Salinas, affording another working front for 
the property, with numerous small rivers which can be 
utilized during the rainy season. Altogether the tract 
has approximately 150 miles of river frontage, not count- 
ing any of the small streams. 

Everything thus far looked favorable and it was 
apparent that the value of the property was unques- 
tionable so far as the timber was concerned. The only 
question remaining to be investigated was that of trans- 
portation to the Gulf of Mexico and that, of course, 
could not be settled until the expedition should arrive 
at Tenosique, the head of steamboat navigation on the 


Usumacinta river. 


Immensity of the Tract. 


It should be understood that no attempt was made on 
this expedition to cruise the property. Reference to the 
map will show that if the timber were free from under- 
growth it would be an enormous task to cruise it and 
considering the nature of the tropical forest it is safe 
to say that it would require a year’s work to compile 
accurate figures showing the exact amount of mahogany 
on the tract, leaving out of consideration other woods 
which might be almost as important. It should be under- 
stood, furthermore, that the property never has been 
surveyed and that its boundaries are fixed by means of a 
map, which shows with a fair degree of accuracy the 
eastern and northern borders, the southern and western 
boundaries being determined by the Pasién and Salinas 
rivers. The tract will approximate 2,000,000 acres, of 
which it is safe to say two-thirds is low, level country, 
the other one-third running back into the foothills and 
containing no mahogany whatever. 

The area in which mahogany is found may be roughly 
estimated at 750,000 acres, and on those portions of the 
tract examined the stand of mahogany averaged one 
large tree to the acre or better. Trees which were taken 
into consideration would scale better than 8,000 feet 
board measure and some would run as high as 18,000 
and 20,000 feet. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not 
disposed to estimate, even in a rough way, the amount 
of mahogany on the property, because, with the informa- 
tion available, the figures would run into such amounts 


as to seem, on their face, unreasonable. 


Wide Margin Necessary. 


lt should be understood that, in operating in a 
tropical country, there must be a far wider margin than 
would be necessary in the United States on account of 
the fact that conditions are different, and all sorts of 
obstacles are met, requiring money and consuming time 
to accomplish things which can be taken for granted at 
home. It is perfectly safe to say, however, that, with 
good management, the property under discussion could 
not fail to yield a handsome return upon the investment 
necessary to operate it, and that for years it has been 
coveted by Mexican mahogany operators, who for one 
reason or another have been unable to interest the 
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Guatemalan government in their propositions. Thus, 
after standing idle for years, while nearby Mexican 
properties were being developed, this valuable property 
is offered to American investors and will be developed 
by American rather than Mexican capital. 


Other Operators in Guatemala. 


From the point where the River Pasién flows into the 
Salinas the country to the north on both sides of the river 
is being denuded of mahogany as rapidly as it can be 
taken out. Two or three corporations are working under 
concessions from the government of Guatemala and a 
number of operators are logging valuable properties on 
the Mexican side of the river. For the sake of com- 
parison several stops were made at ‘‘monterias’’ or 
mahogany plants, on the Mexican bank and these visits 
afforded an excellent opportunity to study the methods 
employed in logging. 


Mexican Methods. 


Owing to the scattering nature of mahogany growth 
and the fact that these operators have. never made any 
pretense of taking out the woods of less certain value, 
no such things as logging railroad, steam skidders or 
even log wagons are known. The timber is cut into the 
desired lengths and dragged on the ground and over 
corduroy roads to the stream where it is to be banked, 
and there is little investment in equipment, aside from 
the first cost of the oxen and the necessary chains, 
and saws. Most of the provisions for the workmen and 
feed for the cattle are grown on cutover land, so that 
there is very little expense of this kind. The soil is very 
fertile and will grow bananas, oranges, lemons, corn, 
beans, sugar, peppers, tobacco, and, in fact, almost any- 
thing which can withstand the tropical sun. The provi- 
sions imported from Tenosique and San Juan Bautista 
consists of condensed milk, all sorts of canned goods, 
liquors and such luxuries, which, by the time they have 
been brought up the river by mule and canoe, are too ex- 
pensive to be used freely. 


The trip by canoe was continued, with three changes 
of boats and crews, to Desempeiio, a point on the Guata- 
malan side of the river about sixty miles above Tenosique. 
Below the juncture of the Lacandun river, which rises 
in Mexico, the combined stream is known as the Usuma- 


cinta, as will appear from the accompanying map. The 
expedition could proceed by boat only as far as Desem- 
pefio, as north of this point the river narrows and there 
are two rapids where canoes can not pass. There is also 
one rapids above Desempeiio, a photograph of which is 
shown elsewhere. At this point it is necessary for 
passengers to go ashore and follow the bank while the 
crew drag the canoe by means of lines carried ashore. 
The water is very deep at this point and the chief 
danger lies in the fact that when a canoe gets into the 
current and begins to whirl with the eddies it is apt 
to eapsize. Therefore the boat is towed along in the 
quiet water for about half a mile, a simple enough mat- 
ter going down stream, but requiring great skill and 
much hard work when headed in the other direction. 


Heavy Traffic in Chicle. 


‘ 

At Desempefio all freight is transferred and carried 
by mules to Tenosique. The principal commodities han- 
dled are chicle and rubber going to Tenosique and pro- 
visions consigned to the mahogany operators on the 
upper river. After a wait of five days one of the regu- 
lar mule trains arrived, and after loading about two 
thousand pounds of chicle the journey was resumed and 
four days later Tenosique was reached. This city, located 
in the Mexican state of Tabasco, is the head of steam- 
boat navigation on the Usumacinta river. The inhabi- 
tants make their living assembling rafts for the various 
mahogany operators up the river, and the industry is 
large enough to furnish employment to several hundred 
people. 

When mahogany logs are turned loose on the Salinas 
river they carry the cperator’s brand, for identification, 
and come downstream singly, passing through the rapids 
without difficulty or damage. When they are picked up 
at a narrows in the river above Tenosique they are sorted 
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out and rafted according to ownership, and the operator 


pays a certain amount per log for the work. 
Logs Rafted to Tide Water. 


When a raft is completed it is sent down stream in 
charge of a crew of three or four men, floating with 
the current as far as Jonuta, where it is turned into the 
Palisada river, making its way down that stream as far 
as salt water, where it is tied up until word comes that 
a vessel is ready to load. A tug then takes it in charge, 
towing it across the lake variously known as ‘‘ Laguna 
de Terminos,’’ and ‘‘ Laguna del Carmen,’’ to the docks 
at Laguna. In view of the amount of mahogany which 
is shipped from this point every year it is unnecessary 
to comment upon the facilities for securing tonnage for 
New York, New Orleans, or in fact any port in Amer- 
ica or Europe. Some of the finest mahogany handled in 
the United States takes its name—‘‘laguna mahogany’’ 
—from the fact that it comes out of this port; and fur- 
thermore much of it comes from the Mexican district 
which has been described and which lies across the river 


from the Padilla concession in Guatemala. 


The Journey Completed. 


The trip from Guatemala to the Gulf of Mexico was 
completed upon arrival at Frontera, at the mouth of the 
Usumacinta river. This city might well be the center 
of the mahogany business in preference to Laguna were 
it not for the fact that a bad bar renders navigation 
uncertain and vessels of heavy draft are unable to get 
into the harbor much of the time. The Mexican govern 
ment expects to dredge the harbor within a short time 
and when that has been done its importance will have 
increased considerably. In spite of the lack of a satis 
factory harbor, however, some mahogany comes down 
the Usumacinta river to Frontera, and is cut up at a 
saw mill in that city. This stock, of course, is for ex 
port to Europe. Practically all exports to the United 
States are in the log on account of the ad valorem duty 
upon sawn mahogany. Mahogany in the log and hewn 
square is admitted to the United States free of duty. 

So much for the trip and what it showed. But it is 
worth while at this point to revert to the question of 
governmental attitude and political stability, in order 
to form something of an opinion of the real merit of the 
property. History shows that the Republic of Guate 
mala has been more than liberal with foreign capitalists 
who have chosen to make investments there. The govern 
ment, as personified by Manuel Estrada Cabrera, who 
has been president for eleven years, is progressive and 
is devoting itself to the uplifting of the native popula 
tion through education and the infusion of new blood 
into the national arteries by means of immigration. 
Everywhere in the settled portions of the republie are 
found schools and public buildings which have been 
constructed at the direction and under the supervision of 
President Cabrera, many of them paid for out of his 


private purse and presented to the people. 


Results of Liberal Administration. 


The percentage of illiteracy is gradually on the decline 
as the result of his unceasing efforts to bring about a 
satisfactory system of compulsory education, and as 
the people are beginning to appreciate the good work 
which Cabrera’s administration has wrought the existing 
government is strongly established and has their general 
support. Moreover it seems to be admitted generally 
that the United States government is taking some part 
in bringing about a spirit of harmony in Central Amer- 
iea which will do away with revolution and internecine 


trouble for all time. 


Values Increasing. 


These things, it must be admitted, make for the 
strengthening of values of American investments in the 
Central American republics, and it is safe to say that 
Guatemala will be the leader in the assured progress of 
the next twenty years. An official in the consular service 
of the United States told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 


representative that he considered any investment by an 
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American in Guatemala just as safe as it would be in 
the United States, as far as title and admission of own 
ership were concerned. Judging from the experience of 
other institutions of American origin this point of view 
seems well taken, and added evidence is furnished by the 
fact that the Germans are the heaviest investors in bus 

ness enterprises in Guatemala today; their judgment o 
the safety of commercial investments is, as a rule, con 


sidered second to none other. 


Getting to a Market. 


The question which suggests itself most readily with 
reference to the merit of the Padilla concession, admit 
ting, for the sake of argument, that all other things aré 
favorable, is, ‘‘ean the mahogany be gotten out?’’ This 
question has been answered in detail, but it can do no 
harm to repeat right here the fact that the properties 
lying on the Mexican side of the Salinas river have beer 
successfully operated for years; they differ in no respect 
from the tract under consideration except that by a 
political accident the river came to be an international! 
boundary line and the property on one side was kept 
off the market for many years. The frontispiece of this 
article, showing a magnificent ceiba tree, standing on 
the Guatemalan bank, was taken from the Mexican side 
of the river, where the timber has already been cut. 

The use of the Usumacinta river and the right of exit 
to the Gulf of Mexico are assured operators in Guate 
mala by treaty between the two nations. As to export 
duties, the amount levied upon this timber will count for 
very little, figuring considerably less than the $2 export 
charge from Mexico, which does not apply, of course, on 
this mahogany coming from Guatemala. 

From the facts relating to the Padilla concession, as 
ascertained by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representa 
tive, it is apparent that the property is a valuable one 
and that, properly managed, it must produce good re 
turns. An attempt has been made to group the facts 
so that the merits or demerits of the proposition may be 
plainly discernible, and there seems to be little room for 
question. 


The Company. 


The Guatemala Export Company, which controls the 
property with which this article has dealt is officered by 
Wisconsin men who are well known in the political and 
business life of the Badger state. The president of the 
company is J..H. Green, of Milwaukee, Wis., a member 
of the state Senate. H. F. Miller, of Chicago, business 
manager of the Chieago Association of Commerce is 
vice president; W. E. Hamilton, prominent in the rea! 
estate and investment business, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
is secretary and treasurer, and Julius E. Roehr, a prom- 
inent attorney of Milwaukee, and E. F. Mertz, of the 
same city, a dealer in timber lands, complete the direc 
tory of the corporation. 

The Guatemala Export Company has its offices at 
Room 427 Marquette building, Chicago, and 1003 Ma 
jestic building, Milwaukee. The Chicago office will be 
the company’s headquarters. The company has com 
piled much practical information about the Guatema 


lan republic, its resources, people, political and business 


conditions, and this information is at the command of 
those interested. 


In Conclusion, 


In conelusion, as this article has had to do with a 
property the most important product of which will be 
mahogany, it will not be amiss to quote some of the 
authorities on the value of’ mahogany which grows in 
the Mexican states of Tabasco and Chiapas and in the 
Peten district in Guatemala. This is the wood that has 
been sold in the United States under the names ‘‘ Tabasco 
mahogany,’’ ‘‘ Laguna mahogany’’ and by various other 
appellations, derived in some instances from the point of 
origin and in others from the desire of a particular pro- 
ducer to distinguish his stock by a special name. It 
competes largely with African mahogany, and both woods 
have certain desirable and distinguishing characteristics 
On this subject Charles Henry Snow, in ‘‘The Principal 
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Species of Wood’’ (John Wiley & Sons, New York), 
say 

‘There are three principal mahogany trees: The Cen 
tral American or true mahogany (Swietenia mahogani), 
the African mahogany (Khaya senegalensis), and the 
Indian mahogany (Soymida febrifuga). There are also 
minor species caled mahoganies. American mahogany 
originally was divided by dealers into Spanish and Hon 
duras wood, the former from the then Spanish-American 
possessions. A considerable supply now comes from Mexico, 
taking name of port of shipment; as Frontera, Laguna, 
Santa Ana, Tecolutla, Minatitlan, and Tonala, desir- 
ability being much in the order named.’’ 

Any doubt that might arise as to the market for the 
Central American mahogany in the United States and 
Europe is dispelled by the following statement from J. R. 
Baterden’s work, ‘‘Timber’’ (D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, New York), regarding the imports to England and 
the United States: 

‘*The total quantity of mahogany imported into 
Kurope in 1907 was 159,380 tons, and of this quantity 
121,743 tons were sent from the west coast of Africa, 
more than half of which went to Liverpool, the chief 
mahogany port. A very large portion is transhipped to 
the United States. Over 32,000 logs of African ma- 


hogany 


came into the Liverpool market in 1906 and the 
trade is continually increasing. * * * About 25,000 
tons of mahogany were exported from Central America 
to Europe in 1907, and only about 13,000 tons from the 
West Indies, whence it comes chiefly to the London mar- 
ket.’’ 

Regarding the cedar of Central America the same au- 
thor sa 

‘*The cedar of commerce, the furniture cedar, is the 
wood of the cedrela odorata, of the same family as ma 
hogany, and comes frem all the countries which produce 
mahogany except west Africa, and lately a few logs 
have been brought from there. It is imported into Great 
Britain in large quantities as square logs from the West 
Indies and Central America, largely from Honduras and 
Tabasco. * * The timber is largely used for furni- 
ture and decorative work instead of mahogany, and, like 
mahogany, is sold per superficial foot of one inch thick 
and often costs quite as much. * * * In 1907 over 
700,000 feet board measure of cedar was imported into 


Liverpool.’’ 
To Employ Practical Men. 


It is the intention of the Guatemala Export Company 
to identify. with its organization men who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the mahogany business in all of its 
branches, including the management of a business of this 
kind in the tropics, which entails an acquaintance with 
labor conditions, methods of logging peculiar to the coun 
try, and all of the complications which arise in connection 
with the conduct of a logging enterprise in Central Amer 


ica. This feature of the company’s policy as already 


. . = . 
definitely established is commendable and distinguishes 


the organization from many which have not shown rea 
sonable profit upon similar projects in a like field. hh 
fact, one of the chief reasons for the failure of many of 
the rubber and plantation companies which have bee 
floated during the last few years has been the fact that 
they had no one within their organizations who was eve! 
slightly acquainted with the practical side of the par 
ticular business engaged in. The Guatemala Export Com 
pany will profit by a full appreciation of the need oj 
practical men, and it will have no difficulties along thi: 
seore, 

Later on the Guatemala Export Company may decid 
to enter the manufacturing field and market its ow! 
product. It would be in an enviable position to do s 
at any time after the actual work of developing the tim 
ber concession shall have gotten under way. For th 
present, however, all energies will be bent toward es 
tablishing the necessary camps, putting in equipment an 
beginning the actual logging operation. 

These statements, in addition to what every hardwoo: 
lumberman knows about the value of mahogany an‘ 
cedar, coupled with the assurance that the Guatemal: 
Export Company has the timber and can get it to marke 
at reasonable cost, seem to warrant the assertion that the 
company should have a prosperous future. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


General Trend of Trade Conditions Favorable—Yellow 
Pine Situation Better—Cypress Market Strong— 
Waterpower Company Organized. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 21.—Scant changes in the 
veneral market situation are noted. The general trend 
is favorable and the symptoms still point to a normal 
spring trade. The pernicious tendency of winter to loaf 
in the lap of spring is holding down the demand to some 
extent and every blizzard that sweeps over the consuming 
territory makes its influence felt. At that the domestic 
lemand for all the woods handled from this territory is 
rated encouraging. 

Volume of yellow pine demand has picked up right 
along; whether or not the price has seems to be largely 
«a matter of individual temperament, opinion or experi- 
ence. A large operator stated yesterday that so far as 
his own experience went there had been little or no 
change, taking the list all round, since the first of the 
month. Prices had stiffened a bit on some items and 
had relaxed a bit on others. He rated the call satisfac- 
tory. It is generally agreed that demand for yard stock 
has improved, while the railroads and car companies 
are still in the market for car material and timbers. Bet- 
ier demand is reflected in the greater sawmill activity, 
and there is a chance that the increased outturn is hav- 
ing some bearing on the very gradual recovery: of the 
price. Car supply seems to be all that could be desired, 
though deliveries are delayed by weather conditions at 
times. In southeast Mississippi increased rainfall is 
making the streams navigable for log rafts and the 
timbermen are said to be preparing to float their stock 
down to the tidewater mills. A good bit of money has 
been tied up along the banks and its release will be 
welcome. Export demand is about as it was, though the 
presence of several foreign buyers in the various Gulf 
ports is regarded by the hopeful as a sign that purchas- 
ing for European account will set in on a larger scale 
very soon, 

The cypress market is called strong, but lively com- 
petition has perhaps contributed to delay of the ad* 
vances which have been tipped off for the last several 
weeks by ‘‘form students.’’ Reduction by 50 cents of 
the concession on No. 2 common is reported by some 
operators and is said to be. enforced with little trouble. 
rom one quarter of the harvest field come hints that 
hot competition has weakened the price on a few items 
just a particle or two. The call remains fairly evenly 
distributed. Millstocks are recording no increase and a 
few items are showing a tendency to climb over the 
‘searce’’? column. Mixed car trade is being slowly de- 
veloped. Morgan City reports acceptance by certain 
mills in that quarter of a contract from a Mexican road 
to deliver 200,000 cypress crossties at the rate of not 
less than 15,000 monthly. The price is stated at 50 cents 
flat, which has been the ruling figure for some months. 
Cypress crossties have found a ready market for some 
time and the accumulation of last summer, when the 
holders declined to be tempted by 48-cent offers, have 
practically disappeared. 

O. L. Bennett and J. C. Carpenter, of Slaughter, are 
reported to be putting in a saw mill and spoke factory at 
Norwood, La., on a site opposite the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley railroad. 

It is reported from Covington, La., that the Greenlaw 
Lumber Company, of Ramsey, will begin the operation 
of a night shift about March 1, enlarging the mill capac- 
ity to somewhere about 200,000 feet daily. ‘This is the 
last of the large saw mills in this section,’’ the dispatch 
adds, ‘‘to start operating day and night.’’ 

The Duncan Ladder Manufacturing Company, with a 
capital stock of $25,000, and its domicile at Eldon, La., 
has been chartered. Charles S. Bloom is president, R. E. 
Powell vice president and Randolph Oaksmith secretary- 
treasurer. 

From Seminary, Miss., comes news of the organization 
of a company to establish a waterpower saw mill, grist 
mill and ginnery at Watson Falls, on the Okatoma river, 
where it is estimated that 300,000 horsepower can be 
developed. The name of the company is not given, but 
the following are named as its officers and incorporators: 
T. W. Crawford president, J. W. Watson vice president 
and S. Morris superintendent. The plant is estimated 
to cost around $100,000. ; 

Registrar Grace of the state land office, ex-officio state 
forester, returned to Baton Rouge today from a trip 
to Jeanerette, Morgan City, New Iberia and Plaque- 
mine, at which points, in company with Federal Forester 
Foster, he inspected the cypress mills and milling meth- 
ods. Later in the week Messrs. Foster and Grace will 
visit La Salle parish and confer with Henry E. Hardtner, 
of the Urania Lumber Co., chairman of the Louisiana 
Conservation Commission, on the subject of forestry reg- 
ulations, It is understood that Mr. Foster has gathered 
considerable information for use in the preparation of 
his report and recommendations to be submitted to the 
legislature at its next session. 

Advices from Washington state that Senator Foster, 
aided by several Louisiana representatives, will make a 
strong fight to secure in the Senate an amendment of the 
rivers and harbors bill lately passed by the House which 
shall provide for acceptance of the proposition of the 
Atchafalaya Bay Ship Channel Company for deepening 
the channel from the Gulf to Morgan City. The private 
company has demonstrated the permanence of the chan- 
nel, which it planned and dredged, and now wishes gov- 
ernment aid in deepening and widening it to meet the 
demands of a growing water commerce. 


I. N. Wiley, of the Wiley-Harker Company, New 
York, is in the city on business. 

L. H. Price, of the Ramos Lumber Company, Ramos, 
La., is at present an inmate of a local sanitarium, but his 
friends are glad to learn that he has considerably im- 
proved. 

George W. Dodge, of the Napoleon Cypress Company, 
was in the city a day or two ago after an illness ot 
several weeks at his home in Napoleonville. 


MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


European Trade Quiet—Sawn Timber Market Firm— 
Output of Mills Small—River Plate Trade About the 
Average. 

MosiLk, ALA., Feb. 21.—The sawn timber market con- 
tinues firm in the Gulf coast district, in spite of the vari- 
ance between the prices ruling at home and abroad. The 
output from the mills is small and the producers are able 
to dispose of their small offerings at unimpaired prices, 
while trade is good enough in other lines to guarantee 
maintenance of sawn timber prices, whatever the course 
of the foreign market. 

There is very little if any encouragement to be gotten 
in the advices reaching here from the European trade. 
Not alone yellow pine, but all lines of timber are stag- 
nant in Great Britain, buying being confined to narrow 
limits, with small consumption and the contracting and 
building trades unsatisfactory. Foreign buyers are not 
disposed to stock up with goods for which their use is un- 
certain, and any talk of enhanced prices meets with small 
favor on the other side. 

The outward movement of sawn timber to the United 
Kingdom since the first of the year has been materially 
less than for the same period of the previous year. The 
decrease in the import of yellow pine on the other side 
has also resulted in some decrease of stock at the various 
ports, Greenock being among these. There and elsewhere 
the shipbuilding trade is showing improvement, and its 
requirement in timber supplies is increasing. 

Trade on the continent is,less depressed, but the prices 
are influenced by those of the United Kingdom. The ex- 
port movement is fully up to that of last year, and to the 
Mediterranean ports is showing a notable growth. 

During the last week the outward movement of sawn 
timber was but an average one. The chief items were a 
cargo for Rotterdam and Plymouth by Hunter, Benn & 
Co., and a cargo from Pensacola for Naples. Large par- 
cels also went from Mobile to Rotterdam and Liverpool, 
and to the same ports from Port Arthur. 

The demand from abroad for prime lumber has im- 
proved a trifle, perhaps, and prices are still firm, though 
not exhibiting any quotable advance. Manufacturers are 
getting full prices for delivery at the Gulf ports, and 
trade is in the hands of only a few shipping firms, with 
transactions upon very narrow margins. 

Alexandria, Egypt, will figure larger in the year’s 
clearance list than for several years. The movement 
of recent orders for Alexandria began with the clearing 
of the cargo of the steamship Arnell, from Pensacola, last 
week, by Rix M. Robinson. Barret Bros. & Co., of 
Mobile, are now loading vessels at this port for the same 
port in Egypt. 

The River 


age condition 


Plate trade is 
at the present 


about in aver- 

time, the inquiry 
being a little better than during last month, but 
even then not especially brisk. It is not at all 
surprising that interest should relax a little in view of 
the unusually large aggregate of orders closed for ship- 
ment within the coming three or four months. Prices 
maintain the same level, the top figures being slightly un- 
der those of last September. Quotations made for deliv- 
ery far into the future give evidence of a belief that ad- 
vances in price are yet to come. River Plate shipments 
during the last week were fairly heavy, the total being 
7,176,000 feet. The L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company 
cleared steamers for both Bahia Blanca and Buenos 
Ayres. The European Lumber Company, of Mobile, and 
Rix M. Robinson, of Pensacola, cleared sailing vessels 
for Buenos Ayres, and other sailers went to Montevideo 
and Concepcion. 

The exports to Cuba for the first five weeks of this 
year reached an aggregate of 10,434,281 feet, while those 
to Porto Rico included ten cargoes, aggregating 3,934,- 
423 feet. In each case the movement exceeds that of 
the corresponding period of the previous year by about 
50 percent. About thirty sailing vessels are loading at 
the various ports on the Gulf for these islands, and the 
outward movement for the coming weeks will be large. 
Although the business which is now booked is of more 
than ordinary volume, the inquiry remains excellent. 
From present indications the Cuban trade for this year 
should nearly or quite equal its best record, while that 
of Porto Rico should be better than for any former year 
in the history of that trade. Trinidad and San Domingo 
should also show up well, several orders being already in 
hand from those ports. The smaller islands have made 
steady increase in their aggregate purchases, and will re 
peat that increase this year. With the exception of 
Jamaica, the entire West Indian trade appears to be ac 
tive. Values are strong and are likely to show material 
advances in the early future. The exports of the last 
week to Cuba were the largest so far for this year, ag- 
gregating about 3,500,000 feet. The MeTlntosh Lumber 
Company and the Bay Shore Lumber Company cleared 
cargoes for Havana, the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company 
two cargoes for the same port, and Horace Turner & Co., 
cf Mobile, two cargoes for smaller Cuban ports. Two 
cargoes went forward to Kingston, shipped by S. E. 
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Naylor & Co. and the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, 
and cargoes also went to Martinique and Trinidad. 
There have been few developments during the last 
week in the interior market, which continues active for 
this season of the year, and the general feeling is very 
hopeful. The inquiry is brisk and growing, and the or- 
ders are as plentiful as desired just now, most producers 
being cautious about contracting their cut very far in ad- 
vance, in consequence of the belief that values will furth- 
er improve. The present tendency of the market is strong 
and buoyant, all advances being maintained. Car mate- 
rial continues the chief feature, and car orders by lead- 
ing railroads seem to have been resumed in larger vol- 
ume, after something of a lull during January. This 
branch of the trade seems assured for many months to 
come, and the need of renewed and increased equipment 
by the transportation systems of the country is such that 
its extent should continue to increase. Heavy timbers 
are in stronger demand, with prices accordingly higher. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Slight Falling Off in Trade Due to Unfavorable Condi- 
tions—Car Supply Is Ample—Outlook Good for 
Spring. 

WarREN, ARK., Feb. 19.—While orders have been fair 
in volume this week, they have not equaled that of last, 
as an exceptionally large number were received last week. 
This week’s volume of orders is equal to about the 
average number for any one week since the first of the 
year. Inquiries received have hardly equaled the usual 
weekly number. Just why there should be this marked 
change between last week’s business and this is hard to 
understand unless weather conditions are responsible. 
Last week weather conditions were good and had been 
two or three weeks. But this week there has been a 
decided change, the weather generally being disagreeable 
with rain and snow, which always put a damper on buy- 
ing. The thermometer registered eight above zero Fri- 
day morning. Millmen at Warren are experiencing no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining cars. They are able to 
obtain all the cars they want, both Iron Mountain and 
Rock Island. The only thing that would keep them from 
getting an order promptly on the road would be un- 
favorable weather. Shipments so far this month have 
been very good, considerable car material being shipped. 
Prices are holding their own and the outlook for spring 
business is very satisfactory. 

It is reported that the West Otis Lumber Company, a 
recently organized concern, which owns a large tract of 
timber land in Sevier county, near De Queen, will estab- 
lish a town six miles south of De Queen. The town 
will be named Otis for G. E. Otis, secretary and treas- 
urer of the company. A number of buildings will be 
erected in the town for the use of the company’s em- 
ployees. 

S. R. Howell, of Howell & Co., Alexandria, La., was a 
business visitor at the office of the Southern Lumber 
Company, Friday afternoon. 

J. R. Phillips, traveling freight agent for the Lake 
Shore Lehigh route, was a Warren visitor Friday. 

O. O. Oxley, sales manager for the Southern Lumber 
Company, left Wednesday morning on a business trip to 
Memphis and other points, expecting to be absent from 
his desk four or five days. 

F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., president of 
the Southern Lumber Company, and M. F. Rittenhouse, of 
Chicago, president of the Arkansas Lumber Company, 
arrived in Warren Saturday night, to spend several days 
attending to business matters. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


Export Shipments Show Increase for the Week—Thou- 
sands of Pilings Shipped to the Panama Canal— 
Cuban Importers Strong Bidders for Pitch Pine. 
GULFPoRT, Miss., Feb. 20.—In view of the compara- 

tively small quantity of timbers shipped recently, the 

week’s outgo of this class of stock may be remarked as 
good, the total quantity of sawn being 2,460,000 feet, 
which carried a value of $50,263, that of hewn amount- 
ing to 4,704 feet, at a total value of $1,120, making an 

aggregate, from this district, of 2,464,704 feet, with a 

value of $51,383, cleared for ports of the continent and 

England. Of the total quantity 495,000 feet, worth $12,- 

363, went forward from Pascagoula, which leaves a 

balance of 19,696,704 feet, worth $39,020, forward from 

Gulfport. The quantities noted, however, are composed 

of parcels, all steamers carrying part cargoes for con- 

tinental and balance for English ports, the two largest of 
which items were cleared from Gulfport for Amsterdam 
and Sharpness Docks. Prices for sawn timbers are re- 
ported as being about 1s 6d a thousand stronger at some 
of the largest pitch pine ports in the United Kingdom, 
though as such were well scattered offers and very prob- 
ably growing out of necessity for immediate delivery, the 
slight advance is not deemed as establishing a standard. 
Business in London is reported as being less than brisk 
at present, and rather uncertain as to the immediate fu- 
ture. Hesitancy is looked upon as brought about by the 
probabilities of unfavorable political mixtures and legis- 
lation. The largest houses apparently do not favor in- 
creasing their present supplies, the situation becoming 
rapidly more favorable for disposing of old stocks at 
prices which will likely aid materially toward covering 
the expense of storage and insurance. On this side, sawn 

timber supply is being well managed, and the stocks im- 

mediately available bring prices affording a base for the 

opinion that values will continue much firmer. At pres- 
ent this stock commands from 23\4c to 24%e for usual 

average. Hewn stocks from 19%c¢ to about 211%c. 
The Dutch steamship Alioth, cleared by Hugo Forch- 

heimer from Gulfport, for Sharpness Docks, England, via 

Amsterdam, Holland, with a parcel of 843,000 feet of 


sawn, valued at $16,855, for the former, and one of 
783,000 feet sawn, valued at $14,265, for the latter. 
The British steamship Rose Lea, cleared by Hunter, Benn 
& Co. from Gulfport, for Plymouth, England, via Rot- 
terdam, carrying the following parcels: Plymouth, 209,- 
000 feet lumber, 199,000 feet sawn and 1,005 feet hewn, 
total value $8,420; Rotterdam, 300,000 feet lumber, 
140,000 sawn and 3,600 feet hewn, total value $9,680. 
The Swedish steamship Uppland, cleared by the Standard 
Export Lumber Company from Pascagoula, with a parcel 
of 495,000 feet sawn, valued at $12,363, for Middle- 
burg, Netherlands, and one of 1,405,000 feet lumber, val- 
ued at $42,140, for Sharpness Docks, England. 

The quantity of stock forwarded this week was about 
two million feet larger than that of last week, and ap- 
proximately two million feet less than that of two weeks 
past, the total being 8,332,704 feet of lumber and tim- 
ber, worth about $212,419, which, together with 3,650 
poles, at a value of $32,105, bring the total value of stock 
moved to $244,524. This quantity was well divided be- 
tween ports of the continent, United Kingdom, Central 
and South America and the Western Islands. 

In a general way trade with Argentina is constantly 
growing larger in proper proportion to her own expansive 
movements, and this section will soon become the largest 
consumer of Gulf pine products. The prices asked by 
the manufacturers for River Plate schedules vary from 
$16.50 to $17.50. One cargo was cleared this week for 
Buenos Ayres, the British steamship Nwmina, by W. 
Denny & Co., from Pascagoula, with a cargo of 2,057,000 
feet of lumber, valued at $32,392. 

The Brazilian congress is considering a measure which 
provides that all vessels not owned or operated by Bra- 
zilian interests shall pay double the port charges for- 
merly exacted. This measure will likely bring on a rate 
war of short duration, but will end in benefiting Bra- 
zilian shipping interests and in the consequent increase 
of their merchant marine. 

Thousands of poles were moved to Christobal, Panama, 
in two bottoms: The Norwegian steamship Minerva, by 
the Munson Steamship Line, from Gulfport, carrying 
2,690 poles, worth $21,530; the German steamship L. 
Russ, by J. W. Corry & Co., from Gulfport, with a par- 
cel of 548,000 feet of lumber, worth $10,953, and 960 
poles, valued at $10,975. Both lots of piling are intended 
for the Isthmian Canal Commission. 

In the Western Island trade, Cuban importers continue 
strong bidders for pitch pine and the trade bids fair to 
hold up well into the late spring season. Although 
Havana buyers hold their own in the matter of inquiries, 
the majority of business is being closed with other insular 
ports. Schedules for forward shipments are being re- 
ceived in fair volume, with many at present under the 
shippers’ consideration. Values are perhaps a trifle 
stronger in view of the near future rise in ocean rates 
and the mills are asking from $13 to $16 a thousand for 
the usual schedules. The week’s clearance list includes 
two shipments to the Island. The American schooner 
Griffin, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, from 
Gulfport, carrying a cargo of 292,999 feet, valued at 
$4,181, for Matanzas, and the American schooner Emily 
I. White, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, from 
Pascagoula, with 266,000 feet, worth $5,852, for Havana. 

Present shipments to Porto Rico, though none cleared 
this week, will apply on contracts; the inquiry is brisk 
and it is thought that the trade will continue fair. Ton- 
nage offerings for this business tend higher for later 
shipments. 

Recent offers from Genoa firins do not promise margins 
of enough width to warrant undertaking the expense of 
shipment. An offer of £12 5s for 4-inch saps and £14 
for 8-inch and wider primes, containing the provision of 
one-third odd lengths, 10 percent 21 feet and up, being 
of little interest to the shipper. The British steamship 
Royal Exchange, cleared by the European Lumber Com- 
pany from Gulfport, with 489,000 feet lumber, worth 
$12,233, and 178,000 feet sawn timber, worth $3,553, 
for Genoa, and a parcel of 114,000 feet lumber, valued at 
$2,841, for Valencia, Spain. 

Only a few straggling inquiries have appeared from 
Mexican buyers, and the offers made are of no interes! 
whatever. 

It is reported that a sale of interests between the W 
H. Hayward Lumber Company, of Pensacola and Gulf 
port, and the Pensacola. Lumber Company is to take 
place. 





NEW CATALOGS. 


From Greene, Tweed & Co., 109 Duane street, New 
York, ‘‘Catalog of Specialties.’’ This is a well printe: 
catalog of hose, belting, packing, mill and steam special! 
ties manufactured by this company. 

From Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Company, Si 
Louis, Mo., Catalog No. 18, showing the complete line 
of ‘‘Star’’ brand shoes. Besides a complete line 0! 
dress shoes, this company’s line includes rubber an: 
leather boots and shoes for lumbermen and others ¢> 
posed to the weather. 

From the Schaeffer & Budenberg Manufacturing Cori 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., illustrating and describing tli 
complete line of instruments of precision for measuriny 
pressure, temperature and speed manufactured by then 

From the American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich 
Illustrated Sectional Catalog No. 265 on ‘‘ Dry Kilns fo: 
Timber Products’’; excellently printed, with complet: 
descriptions and numerous illustrations of dry kiln ap 
paratus and specialties; also bulletin 263 on steel plate 
fans, bulletin 264 on cone fans, and bulletin 267 on 
‘*Detroit’’ steam traps. 

From the Western Electric Company, 463 West street, 
New York, a booklet on the No. 1317 type magneto 
telephone set. The booklet shows illustrations of all the 
parts of this telephone and explains the qualities of each 
part. Copies sent upon request. 
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ACTIVITY IN THE SOUTHWEST. 









IN MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Building Prospects Good—Statistics of Great Furniture 
Center—Real Concatenation. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—It has snowed and thawed 
nd frozen, and then snowed and thawed and frozen 
gain so many times this week—not only in St. Louis 
ut in practically all sections of the country that are 
served from the St. Louis market—that the yellow pine 
usiness has practically gone back into its shell to 
wait the arrival of settled weather. The weather is 
practically the one factor that determines the status 
f the yellow pine trade. 

In St. Louis the prospects for spring building are 
ery bright. January’s building permits for spring 
-onstruetion were away ahead of the same month last 
ear, and February is stacking up the same way. Re- 
ports from all sections of the rural districts tell the 
une sort of a story. This accounts for the unusually 
eavy volume of inquiry that has been coming into 
is market. 

3ut business is not characterized by inquiry alone. 
(here has been a steady increase in sales. But the 
buying, as a rule, has not been in large volume in- 
dividually. Retailers are coming to market all the 
time for stock, but they are still buying in small lots, 
merely for immediate needs. No well defined attempt 
has been made at stocking up. Shippers say that stocks 
in retailers’ hands are low and broken. Hence, in 
view of the promising building outlook, the buying 
from retail sources is encouraging. 

The outlook is bright in other branches of the trade. 
Mactory buying is much improved. Factories appear 
o have a much greater volume of orders on their books 
than at this time a year ago. Railroads and car com- 
panies are the best buyers in point of volume. De- 
mand for this class of stock has increased steadily 
intil no further attempt is made by these consumers 
» conceal their anxiety for dry stock for immediate 
shipment. 

Furniture Sales Grow. 

‘The annual report of the Merchants’ exchange, just 
iiade publie, contains an analysis of the furniture busi- 
iwess of St. Louis, compiled by George T. Parker, of 
the furniture board of trade. St. Louis is shown to be 
le greatest coffin and casket market in the world, 
with sales last year of $3,000,000. There are five great 

iflin and easket houses in this city, employing a capi- 
ial of $1,850,000. The total sales of furniture for 1909 
vgregated $25,000,000. St. Louis now has fifty furni- 
ture factories whose product last year was valued at 
+5,000,000. St. Louis is said to excel all other markets 

1 metal beds, bed springs, extension and parlor tables 
und chairs and kitchen furniture. 

Another Lumber Company Locates in St. Louis. 

The Bland & Fisher Lumber Company, manufacturer 
ud wholesaler of long and shortleaf yellow pine, with 
lieadquarters at Houston, Tex., has opened a branch of- 
ice in the Wright building. The office is in charge of 
‘. C, Hinds, viee president of the company, who has 
eturned to aetive lumber work after a brief period 

{ inactivity in this line while he was nursing along 
ome of his other interests. When Mr. Hinds left the 
umber business to go west some time ago he promoted 

iccessfully several large operations. He was one of 
lie owners of the new 9-story hotel in Portland, Ore. 
‘le organized the Gulf Construction Company, a con- 
cern with $100,000 capital and offices in Houston, Gal- 

eston and New Orleans. Now that these and his other 
usiness interests are prospering, Mr. Hinds has ac- 
yulred a heavy interest in the Bland & Fisher Lumber 
vmpany, and has come to St. Louis with his family 

' look after the interests of his concern in this city. 

ie coneern is well and favorably known. It has a 

vdern mill at Bland, Tex., with a daily capacity of 

0,000 feet. 

Plans for the Big Concatenation. 

The eye that never sleeps and the brain that never 
ests belong to Robert—commonly called Bob—McCon- 
‘cll. Vieegerent of the ancient and honorable order of 
‘loo-Hoo for this district. The genial Bob is getting 

) a coneatenation that is going to be a really truly 

¢w coneatenation, and his plans are perfected for 
he big powwow. The concatenation is to be held the 
-vening of March 12. There will be dinner at the 
‘Missouri Athletic club, at which the wives and sweet- 
iearts of the order will be guests. Afterwards the 
adies will be escorted to the theater, while a class of 
something like twenty purblind kittens will be led 
from the outer darkness into the true light of Hoo-Hoo. 

News of the death of J. A. Wilson at Shreveport 
this week startled lumbermen here who were ac- 
uainted with the former St. Louisian. Mr. Wilson 
was killed by the ears at Shreveport. Particulars of 
‘is death will be found elsewhere in this paper. 

Tom Whitmarsh, general manager for the W. T. Fer- 
suson Lumber Company, left Tuesday night for a ten 
lays’ trip to the mills. ; 

J. H. Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, says 
‘rade indications are favorable although actual busi- 
ness has been held up to some extent on account of 
weather, 

The Behrens Lumber Company has had a good run of 
orders on rough factory stock this week. 

The Robinson Lumber Company reports inquiries 
coming in freely with considerable sales, 

George Hogg, of the Hogg, Harris Lumber Company, 





says prospects are exceedingly bright for a big spring 
trade. 

Frank Riefling, of the George W. Miles Lumber Com- 
pany, finds that his sales have been improving steadily. 

The Summit Lumber Company has been favored with 
a fairly good run of business. 

The Boeckeler Lumber Company is supplying con- 
siderable stock for new flat and apartment buildings 
that are in the foundation stage just now. 

T. W. Budde, of the Milne Lumber Company, reports 
business growing better right along. 


The Ozan Lumber Company says that trade condi- ; 


tions are showing considerable improvement. 

8S. W. Morton, of the Van Cleave Lumber Company, 
reports that sales have been moving right along in spite 
of inclement weather. He looks for a general re- 
sumption of trade in three weeks. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Cold Wave Has a Deterrent Effect on Market—Several 
New Lumber Yards Will Cater for Spring Trade— 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 22.—A great storm wave that 
spread over the Southwest last Wednesday had a chilling 
effect on the lumber market. Following two weeks of 
sunshine the orders began to come beautifully. Many of 
the dealers reported a large volume of business the first 
of last week, with an immediate falling off when the 
blizzard came. One of the large dealers said that Mon- 
day, one week ago yesterday, was the banner day for 
business in the last six months. The dealers are finding 
this consolation: The condition cannot remain for long, 
because spring is not far away. 

The business from retail lumber yards suffered the 
most from the unfavorable weather condition. Other 
lines of trade, however, are continuing strong. The rail- 
roads and factories are unusually active. Some items in 
factory stock that have been almost exhausted are bring- 
ing top prices. Some of the dealers report that they 
are behind several months at their mills with timber 
orders. A few of the dealers have withdrawn quotations 
until they can reduce their orders. 

Several new lumber yards will be ready for business 
in Kansas City when the spring rush begins. Local yards 
are completing their stocks in anticipation of an active 
building season. One real estate firm has announced that 
it would begin work soon on 125 homes. Another builder 
said that he had planned for 40 new residences. 

The civic associations have united in a campaign to 
raise a fund of $600,000 by March 31 to improve the 
Missouri river for navigation. Already $400,000 has 
been subscribed toward the proposed $1,000,000 fund for 
river improvements. The banks report a healthy finan- 
cial condition. Kansas City is sixth in the amount of 
its bank clearings. It has forged ahead of Pittsburg. 

The Badger Lumber Company has bought sixteen acres 
at Seventy-second street and Broadway for a new lumber 
yard. The work on the sheds will begin in about ten 
days. Railroad switch tracks will connect the yard with 
the Kansas City Southern railroad and the St. Louis & 
San Francisco railroad at Dodson. The yard will be 
opened in time for the spring trade with a $50,000 stock. 
Kansas City is rapidly extending southward. The new 
yard will be favorably located to supply material to the 
district in which there is now the greatest building 
activity. The new yard, with the yards now at West- 
port and Martin City, places the Badger Lumber Com- 
pany in a favorable position to compete for the growing 
business in the south part of Kansas City. Alfred Toll 
and L. L. Seibel, of the Badger Lumber Company, re- 
cently bought a tract of four and one-half acres at Tenth 
street and Winchester avenue that may be used later for 
a lumber yard. The Berkshire Lumber Company bought 
two and one-half acres at Fifteenth street and Win- 
chester avenue recently that probably will be used for a 
yard, but no definite plans were announced, 

The entire output of the large new shingle mill of the 
Three Lakes Lumber Company, at Three Lakes, Wash., 
will be handled by the Burt J. Wright Lumber Company. 
The mill is equipped with fourteen upright machines and 
has a daily output of 450,000 shingles. The mill has 
begun operation. 

Riley & Isley have bought F. H. Brown’s lumber yard 
in Holt, Mo. Mr. Brown has been employed as retail 
yard manager by the 8S. H. Chatten Lumber Company. 
eg members of the company of Riley & Isley live in 

olt. 

The lumber colony will have an important addition 
when the Gloyd Lumber Company moves its general of- 
fices here from Oklahoma City, Okla., about April 1. The 
concern, which owns thirty yards, will occupy offices 
in the new Gloyd building. 8S. M. Gloyd, president 
and general manager of the company, gave a banquet to 
the company’s employees February 18, in Oklahoma City. 
Plans for improving and enlarging the business were 
discussed. Mr. Gloyd has bought a home on Armour 
boulevard in Kansas City. He said recently: ‘‘I am 
coming to Kansas City because it will be nearer the cen- 
ter of business and because Kansas City is the natural 
location for a field of operations that includes Kansas and 
Oklahoma and will continue to grow wider.’’ 

George H. Hodges, of Olathe, Kan., appears, at this 
date, to be first in the race for the demoeratie nomina- 
tion for governor of Kansas. His friends in Johnson 
county started a boom that is being heard all over the 
Sunflower state. The members of his clan are gathering 
in Topeka today to attend the annual democratic ban- 
quet on Washington’s birthday anniversary. They ex- 








J. M. Hastings, President. C. O. Shepherd, Managing Director. 


Davison Lumber Co., Limited. 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


Car Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


CAR SwPMENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 
ND 
WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep’t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., Bridgewater, 
NEW YORK CITY. NOVA SCOTIA. 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 











Operating Department. 


SLAP ALSSA SSSI ASIII IAN 


SOFT WHITE PINE 


Tonawanda Grading—10 to 16 ft. Lengths 


Cedar 


Shingles 
and Lath. 








Adirondack 


SPRUCE 


AND 


HEMLOCK 


10 to 14 foot. 


A. Sherman Lbr. Co. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 














APRPPAPPAIA LAI SL LD 


YY Y/Y YY TITY 
‘CHERRY 
GUY, YG44-44 
Vsrdasbichds 
any width, length. thickness or quantity. 
Quick Shipment—Low Prices. 
WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO. 


JAMISTOWN, N. Y. 















AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 

















Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that 
they keep in close touch with every phase 
of their business. We make it part of ouf 
business to systematize book-keeping meth. 


ods so as to save labor and time and place 
you in easy touch with the conditions of any 
department. We solicit correspondence and 
will be pleased to give any information de- 
sired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Building 
CHICAGO 





{ FRANCIS M. WILLIAMS } 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Sixteen Years Experieace is Lumoer Accounting 
54 Mutual Life Building, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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mF PITTSBURG “Ba| 


E.V. BABCOCK & CO. 


We have the following stock at 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


10 cars 4=4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
3 cars 6-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
10 cars 4=4 No. 3 Common Chestnut 
icar 5-4 No. 3 Common Chestnut 
6 cars 8-4 No. 3 Common Chestnut 


This Stock May Be Dressed 
or Resawed 


Pittsburg, Pa. 














a 


We’ve Got It 


and if you’re in the market 
right now we want to know 
what you need in 


GOOD OLD BILL STUFF 


N.C. Pine mz. 


We also handle and can ship promptly 
Hardwood for railroad and construction 
work: Yellow Pine, Spruce, Oak, White 
Pine, Lath and Shingles. 


Bemis & Vosburgh 


Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBUR GH, PA. 











Eastern 
Door & Sash Co. 


DOORS, BLINDS 
GLAZED SASH 
FRAMES, MOULDINGS 
MILL WORK 
AND LUMBER 


SPECIALTIES:—VENEERED DOORS, STAIR WORK, FINE 
INTERIOR TRIM. 


Dealers Only "2:50 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

















Allegheny Lumber Company 


605 Ferguson Block, - | PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


H. W. DUNN, President. E. 
W. H. McGOWN, Secretary. R. 





S. DUNN, Vice-President. 
J. RODGERS, Treasurer. 











WEST VIRGINIA LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


WHITE PINE, W. VA. SPRUCE, 
PA. HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 


Write for Prices. PITTSBURG, PA. 











OF THE 
LUMBER 
BUSINESS 


IN FOREST LAND 
THE HUMOR, by ‘The Lumberman Poet’ 
SENTIMENT, $1.25 postpaid. 
PHILOSOPHY 


merican Lumberman 
$15 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 





pected to add strength to the Hodges boom at this gath- 
ering. Mr. Hodges was state senator for several terms 
and has been prominent in politics for many years. He 
is a member of the firm of Hodges Bros., lumber dealers. 

John Layson, formerly of the John Layson Lumber 
Company, of Mena, Ark., has been employed as a travel- 
ing salesman by the Harry C. Wood Lumber Company. 
He will travel in Kansas. Harry C. Wood was in Omaha, 
Neb., several days ago. ‘‘I found the lumber mavket 
lower there than it is in Kansas City, with little buying,’’ 
he said. 

A new yard has been opened in San Jon, N. Mex., by 
the Campbell-Fuller Lumber Company. J. E. Fuller, one 
of the partners, is president of the J. E. Fuller Lumber 
Company, of Princeton, Mo. 

W. E. Lowry has gone on a visit to the yellow pine 
mills in the South. 

‘¢Buying is heavy in Texas,’’ said Walter Robison, 
general sales agent for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Com- 
pany, who has just returned from a visit to the mills in 
the South. ‘‘ Mill stocks are broken and the mills are 
running only four to five days a week.’’ 

Frank Daniels of the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone on a business trip to San Antonio, Tex. 

The Dierks & Sons Lumber. Company is establishing a 
new yard at Seventy-fifth street and Broadway on a 
three-acre tract. Some of the lumber stock is on the 
ground. A general line of building material, including 
lime, cement and brick, will be handled at the yard. The 
stock will be on hand ready for the early spring trade. 

‘¢ Business is improving,’’ said I. H. Fetty, manager of 
the lumber department of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany. 

The J. W. Merrill Lumber Company has bought a three- 
ton Packard truck. 

Mrs. William Huttig and little daughter, Elizabeth, 
have gone to the City of Mexico to spend several weeks. 

John B. White, of the Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 
change Company, was a guest of honor at a 12 o’clock 
breakfast given February 22 at the Baltimore Hotel by 
the Elizabeth Benton Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in celebration of the birthday anni- 
versary of George Washington. Mr. White is vice presi- 
dent for Missouri of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The death of a friend called J. L. Burd, manager of 
the Arkansas Valley Lumber Company, to Wichita, Kan., 
several days ago. 

An address on the subject of missions was delivered at 
a church mass meeting, Friday night, February 18, at 
Odessa, Mo., by W. A. Anderson, secretary and sales 
manager of the W. E. Thomas Lumber Company. 

C. 8. Chesbro, secretary of the Louis-Werner Sawmill 
Company, of St. Louis, was a recent visitor. 

‘*Nothing seems to be in view to interfere with a big 
lumber business this season,’’ said C. L. McGrew, presi- 
dent of the Western States Lumber Company. ‘‘ This 
feeling of confidence is possessed by retailers, manufac- 
turers and builders.’’ 

W. E. Hooper of the W. E. Hooper Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, and J. L. Lane, of the J. L. Lane Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, were visitors at the market several 
days ago. 

Mill stocks were found to be badly broken by O. E. 
Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company, on a re- 
cent two weeks’ visit to the mills in Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Texas. A. W. Bryne has gone on a visit to the 
company’s retail yards in Oklahoma. 

The Logan-Moore Lumber Company has bought Henry 
Morgan’s lumber yard in Osceola, Mo. 

E. M. Wiley, president of the Wiley-Harker Lumber 
Company of New York city, visited the market recently and 
placed orders for about one million feet of yellow pine 
flooring for use in the New York trade. 

The business of George Fowler & Co., lumber dealers, 
for the period between January 1 and February 15 of 
this year showed an increase of 40 per cent over the cor- 
responding period for last year. The company’s line 
yards are in northwestern Kansas and western Nebraska. 

One of the rest visitors was Charles R. Ray, manager 
of the Delavan Lumber Company, of Delavan, Kan. 

A. T. Wilson, traveling salesman for the Kirby Lumber 
Company, said that the retail business in southwestern 
Missouri and southeastern Kansas was beginnnig to re- 
vive. 

L. V. Graham, manager of the retail department of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, returned Saturday 
from a trip to the mills in the South. 

California white pine is extremely scarce. J. W. San- 
born said that he had orders for this material, aggregat- 
ing one million feet, that he had been unable to fill. ‘‘A 
general anticipation of a big trade is advancing prices on 
Pacific coast lumber,’’ Mr. Sanborn said. 

L. M. Noll, of the Noll-Welty Lumber Company, re- 
turned Saturday from a business trip to Nebraska. 

‘‘T am saving my postage and not sending out any 
lists in this bad weather,’’ said M. R. Smith, the shingle 
dealer. ‘‘Last Monday, the day before the storm came, 
was one of my best business days for the year. This is 
the first time in ninety days that I have not had a ear of 
shingles on demurrage.’’ 

W. A. Pickering, vice president of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company, is building a brick home and garage 
at 3620 Kenwood avenue, to cost $20,000. 

W. E. Woods, president, and A. Baumberger, sales man- 
ager, of the Lumbermen’s Portland Cement Company, 
went to Chicago to attend the cement show. Victor Beut- 
ner, engineer at the company’s plant at Carlyle, Kan., 
also was a visitor at the cement show. 

‘<The railroad timber business has been exceptionally 
good in the last week,’’ said W. M. Beebe, manager of 
the yellow pine department of the Long-Bell. Lumber 
Company. ‘‘Inquiries are heavy. Further advances in 
prices are probable.’’ 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Southern Pine Horizon Is Brightening Steadily—Brisk 
Spring Trade Expected—Railroads Are in the Mar- 
ket for Lumber. 

BEAUMONT, TEx., Feb. 19.—Trade conditions through- 
out this territory are daily getting better. The yellow 
pine horizon is steadily brightening and wholesalers and 
retailers are preparing for a brisk spring trade. In- 
quiries are coming in from all sources and are better 
than the first of the year. Orders are being placed at a 
satisfactory rate and the demand shows steady improve- 
ment. The demand for yard stock is increasing and re- 
ports of export orders and inquiries indicates revived ac- 
tivity in that line. ‘The railroads are in the market for 
large quantities. Reports that mill stocks are lower and 
broken are coming in. 

Conditions in this section indicate a great activity in 
the building line. The situation offers more encourage- 
ment than in a good many months and conditions are fa- 
vorable to a distinct advance of prices. The situation 
offers, perhaps, greater encouragement to the manufac- 
turing end of the business than at any time since the 
panic of 1907. 

Col. Sam Park is expected home with his family 
March 1. 

C. E. Borgeson has been circulating among the manu 
facturers here the last few days, placing orders for large 
quantities of yard stock. Mr. Borgeson is connected 
with the CarDal Lumber Company, of Chicago, and is 
very optimistic regarding the future strength of the 
market. 

E. Gordon King, general sales manager for the Indus- 
trial Lumber Company, is at the company’s mills, intro 
ducing J. H. Smith, his assistant, and acquainting him 
with the company’s facilities. 

Jerome Swinford, of the Norris Lumber Company, 
Houston, was among recent visitors in the local lumber 
circles. Mr. Swinford is very optimistic as to the future 
outlook of the lumber trade. 

W. A. Sohst, export lumberman; H. S. Filson, of the 
Alexander-Gilmer Lumber Company, Remlig; Chas. A. 
Kelly, lumber exporter, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala 
bama; W. R. Pickering, a prominent lumberman, Kansas 
City; W. H. Aldridge, of the Aldridge Lumber Company, 
Aldridge; R. W. Fullerton, prominent lumberman, and 
W. A. MeKennon, lumberman, were also among recent 
visitors. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 











FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Oak Plank Exporters Formulating Rules—Business in 
the Sash and Door Line Active—Lumbermen on the 
Move. 

BaLtrmorE, Mp., Feb. 21.—A meeting somewhat pre 
liminary in character, was held last Wednesday in the 
oftice of Secretary E. M. Terry, of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, by the Wagon Oak Plank Ex 
porters’ Association which includes in its membership 
many of the exporters in the former organization. The 
object of the meeting was to consider the draft of in 
spection rules which shall embody the demands of the 
exporters as against those of the foreign buyers in the 
matter of grading oak planks. For some time the situa- 
tion abroad with respect to this division of the export 
business has been miost unsatisfactory. Because of 
heavy forwardings and a consequent decline in the range 
of prices, buyers have resorted, as they usually do, to 
the expedient of throwing out large numbers of planks 
on the plea that they are under grade, and offering for 
the rejected planks so small a sum as to expose the ex 
porters to serious losses. The trade became so de- 
moralized as a result of these practices that many of 
the exporters finally decided to discontinue shipping 
altogether until some accepted basis of doing business 
could be agreed upon and with the end in view of 
bringing about an understanding which shall be binding 
upon the buyers as well as the shippers. The Wagon 
Oak Plank Exporters’ Association was formed last year. 
Several meetings have been held since then and a com- 
mittee was named to formulate a set of rules. The 
work of the committee was laid before the meeting 
last Wednesday and was accepted tentatively. The rules 
are to be presented at a further meeting, to take place 
at Roanoke, Va., March 10, when final action is to be 
taken. At the Baltimore meeting the rules adopted by 
the Liverpool Timber Trades Federation were presented 
These rules follow in the main those agreed to in 1897 
by the exporters. Since then, however, the conditions oi 
supply have undergone important changes and the planks 
cannot now be furnished of such quality and in sucl 
quantities as was then the rule. At that time the ex 
porters could be expected to supply planks meeting in 
every way the requirements set up, but the depletio1 
of the hardwood forest resources has been so rapid that 
timber suitable for the high grades formerly fixed is 
not to be obtained except in limited volume, and at 
prices which the builders of wagons in England ar 
unwilling to pay. The rules tentatively adopted by the 
Wagon Oak Plank Exporters’ Association deal with act 
ual conditions and embody the requirements that can b 
met. Present at the meeting, owing to the short notice 
given, were only the Baltimore members, with Richar¢ 
W. Price, of Price & Heald, oceupying the chair, in the 
absence of President Harvey M. Dickson, of the Dickson 
Lumber Company, of Norfolk, who was kept away by 
illness. The one member from out of town to partici- 


pate in the deliberations was H. D. Billmeyer, of the 
Billmeyer Lumber Company, of Cumberland, who is act- 
ing secretary. 


The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of 
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‘olumbus, Ohio, and others sent 
sympathy with the movement. 

R. Kk. Wood, president, and H. L. Bowman, sales man 
wer for the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, returned 
ist Wednesday from a southern trip, through Georgia, 
Mlorida and parts of Alabama, They found the expecta- 
ions of the millmen in those sections to be high, and 
came to the conclusion that at the figures asked if would 
ie well to go slow about entering into commitments. 
stocks were not large, although the southern mills had 
een in a position to keep running almost without in- 
erruption, contrary to those farther north in the 
mountains. 

Parker D. Dix, secretary of the Surry Lumber Com- 
pany, Who has gone south for about a month, and gen- 
eral Francis E. Waters, president of the company, will 
stick close to the office. ; 

Much interest was manifested in the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the case of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association concerning the 
ullowanee of free time at New Orleans. The association 
had complained that the reduction in free time from 
twenty to ten days on export lumber by the New Or- 
leans Car Service Association was a discrimination 
against the exporters shipping through that port, as the 
time allowance in the Atlantic ports was thirty days. 
lt was urged by the exporters that ten days was too 
short a time in which to unload cars, the conditions of 
car supply and of the sailing of steamers making it im- 
possible frequently to keep within the free time, and that 
exporters were thus exposed to demurrage charges. The 
ommission, however, seems to have taken the view that 
ten days was enough and that the practices at other 
ports could not be taken into account in passing a 
ruling in the case of the Illinois Central railroad. 

A deal of more than ordinary interest in the sash 


messages expressing 


and door trade of this city was, according to rumor, | 


completed in the last week. It is said to involve the 
transfer by the Baltimore Sash & Door Company, Ham- 
burg and West streets, of its jobbing business, to the 
Morgan Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., which has for years 
maintained an office under the direction of C. A. 
lfanscom. The Baltimore company, it is said, will con- 
fine itself in the future to manufacturing operations, 
having a large and well equipped plant at the location 
named, while the distribution of the product will be at- 
tended to by the Morgan Company, through Mr. 
Hanscom, 

Charles E, Lewis, of Granger & Lewis, Baltimore and 
Savannah, returned last Saturday from a trip of about 
two weeks to Boston and other points in New England. 
\lr. Lewis’ firm makes a specialty of Georgia pine. 

William M. Burgan returned last week from a trip 
o South Carolina. He said that most of the plants 
vere behind in filling orders and the demand was active 
enough to prevent a catching up for the present, unless 
the capacity were materially increased. Millmen held 
firmly to North Carolina pine prices and there was ‘no 
prospect of a drop, although stocks had been coming into 
Baltimore freely of late. 

The Eisenhauer-MacLea Company, which lost most of 
its fine stock of hardwoods and its yard buildings 
ebruary 1 by fire, bought the old yard of William D. 
Gill & Son, adjoining the Bagby furniture factory on 
‘anton avenue and Exeter street and is going ahead 
‘ith all possible speed to stock it. Negotiations for the 
property were begun before the fire and it is almost 

ovidential that they should have been practically closed 
ist prior to the visitation. The damaged lumber has 
wen bought in a lot by Otto Duker & Co., who will 
iake use of what is in any way serviceable in their 
ill at Eastern avenue and President street. 
Rk. T. Jones and W. M. Beers, of the R. T. Jones 
mber Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., were vis- 
vs here last week. The company is an extensive han- 
ler of white pine and the visitors came here to look 
er the North Carolina pine situation with a possible 
ew to going more largely into this work, which is gain- 
¥ a constantly widening market in the North. 

J. B. Morris, hardwood manufacturer of North 

ilkesboro, N. C., wes in this city several days ago and 

‘k a look around. His mill has been idle a consider- 

le part of the time on account of the weather and he 

s little or no lumber to sell, he said. He expressed 

nfidence in the near future as promising well for the 

rdwood business. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


‘mprovement in Business General—Prices Holding Up 
to the Mark—Stocks in Need of Replenishment— 
Export Business Better. 

NorFOLk, Va., Feb. 19.—The North Carolina pine sit- 
ation continues to improve steadily and very satisfac- 
‘rily, in spite of the drawbacks that are naturally met 
vith and are peculiar to the season. Indications are 
senerally favorable for improved business, and with a 
‘ery few exceptions there have been no departures made 
‘y manufacturers from their determination to stand 
‘irm and await other developments. 

_A review of the North Carolina pine producing sec- 

lon shows the affairs of manufacturers in excellent 

shape. Reports are to the effect that there is a very nice 
volume of business yet to be disposed of and a very 

‘arge number of orders and inquiries are forthcoming, 

which gives manufacturers the opportunity of sifting out 

such as meet their views both as regards possibility of 

‘urnishing same and prices. It is becoming known 

gradually that the amount of available stock on hand 

'S not only light but badly broken. There is no consider- 

«ble quantity of any one item in pile and such a thing 

“8 a surplus is not in existence. The last two weeks have 

not- shown up quite as favorably as could be expected, 

and this is probably accounted for by the extremely 
bad weather at the North and the pulling out of the 


market by the buyers for effeet—being so close to 
spring, and with stocks very much depleted, it is not 
thought that’ any movement ‘on the part of the buying 
trade will influence manufacturers to-the end that prices 
will be weakened and that any break along these lines 
will oceur. 

Prices and the situation generally are stronger than 
they were ten days ago, although the volume of business 
is lighter. Manufacturers are taking such business as 
appeals to them. Some good sales have been made in the 
last few days on-flat August 17th market report basis, 
and there is every likelihood that there will be a decided 
advance made on a very large proportion of the items 
listed in a short time. 

Export business is looking up and the amount of upper 
grades, including thick stock, that is being called for 
promises to keep this market in good shape this season. 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


Situation Strengthened by Confidence of American 
Buyers—Demand for Upper Grades Good—Car Stake 
Matter Before Railroad Commission. 


HuLL, Que., Feb. 19.—The optimism of American 
buyers is doing much to stiffen prices among Hull lum- 
ber manufacturers. Quotations for the season’s cut from 
a few small mills are from $5 to $10 higher than a year 
ago and local dealers are afraid to close contracts. No 
such fear is apparent among speculators from across the 
border although some are uncertain as to the tariff 
situation. 

With all other conditions so favorable to the lumber in- 
dustry, no doubt, if the problem of the American maxi- 
mum tariff were out of the way, the lumber buying season 
would surpass anything in the history of the local indus- 
try. All upper grade stock is off the market and mill 
owners scarcely know what to ask for new lumber. 
Manufacturers are making use of the remarkable de- 
mand for high grades of pine and spruce to compel 
buyers to take all their output, and only in this way are 
mill culls and dead culls being sold. 

If the coming season is as good as last in building in 
Canadian cities there will be no difficulty in selling the 
low. grade pine. Otherwise, the stock may become a 
drug on the market. The sale of several large lots of 
mill culls this month in Montreal and New York has not 
created the demand for the stuff that points to a better- 
ment of prices. 

Ottawa Valley lumbermen expect at least a partial 
victory in the contest with the railway companies on the 
question of car stakes and fastenings, which was argued 
before the railway commission this month. The Canadian 


Lumbermen’s Association claims an allowance from the |. 


railways for stakes and fastenings used on freight cars. 
It is claimed that this equipment amounts to at least 
$3.50 a car, and it usually happens that when lumber- 
men furnish the binding, stakes etc., they are stolen or 
los: and cannot be used more than once. That is why they 
ask the railways to assume the whole burden. When the 
case first was brought before the railway commission, 
it decided that stakes and fastenings are so closely re- 
lated to tariff, that it can not be considered railway 
equipment. For,this reason a settlement will have to be 
reached in connection with adjusting rates. Lumbermen 
are making much of the fact that the lumbermen of the 
United States spent $25,000 in a similar fight before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and now are appeal- 
ing to Congress for relief. 





AT ONTARIO’S CAPITAL. 


Logging Conditions Not Favorable—Mill Stocks Low 
and Dealers’ Demands Strong—Big Timber Transfer 
—Reform Instituted in Forest Service. 

Toronto, OnT., Feb. 19.—Conditions for hauling in 
the Georgian bay districts lately have been somewhat im- 
proved by heavy frosts. But the unusual amount of snow 
will increase logging difficulties. 

The market is strong for the season, stocks at the 
mills being depleted and retailers being anxious to stock 
up for the spring demand, which promises to be heavy. 
Inquiry is good from American buyers. Hemlock is much 
in requisition and is growing scarce. 

Considerable inquiry is made for timber limits among 
operators who look for an increased demand and higher 
prices in the near future. The Turner Lumber Company 
has sold a limit comprising Trill township, Algoma, for 
upwards of $400,000. Demand is growing for hemlock 
and hardwood limits owing to the more general use of 
these woods. 

Frank Cochrane, Ontario minister for lands, forests 
and mines, is adopting a new policy in regard to the 
fire ranging system. Hitherto about 200 young men have 
been appointed each season at $2.50 a day, with trans- 
portation and accommodation provided. The position of 
fire ranger has been sought after by students and other 
young men without experience as a means of making a 
little easy money and getting a few months’ outing in 
the woods. One season 1,300 applications were made for 
the 200 jobs. The minister is convinced that the useful- 
ness of the system would be much increased if experts 
were chosen as rangers and is formulating a system with 
that object in view. One feature is the abolition of the 
payment of transportation. 

The Gordon Pulp & Paper Company, the Fischer Lum- 
ber Company, and William Miller, operating in the 
Lake-of-the-Woods district, have been prosecuted and 
confined at Kenora at the instance of George E. Young, 
provincial health inspector, for noncompliance with the 
regulations in regard to making medical contracts and 
medical reports. 























ey PITTSBURG “Oa, 
WHITE PINE DECKING 


We are now cutting a small red knotted character of timber, 
which is particularly adapted to make No. | steam boat decking. 
We are now cutting and have on hand about | car of 2% x6" 
—20 to 40'—which is free from shake and almost absolutely 
free from sap or any other defects, excepting small red knots. 
Write us for prices. 
_ We are also in position to cut special timber bills in white 
pine up to 24x24—up to 40 lengths. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 



























KENDALL, MD. CAPACITY 
MILLS | ORELLIN, MD. 200 M, FEET PER DAY, 


KenpALt LumBeR Company. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK. POPLAR, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Tles 


SHIPMENTS IN , PITTSBURG, PA. 


CAR LOAD LOTS. 














YELLOW IPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of orders without unnecessary delay 


PITTSBURG, PA. , 3 
— 


W. E. TERHUNE LUMBER CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 











Will appreciate your stock lists 


Tale Mishel deat ballet se 


wa CHICAGO “Be 


J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. b 

108 LaSalle Street, $3 CHICAGO, ILL. | 

Sherman & Kimball, ‘cricaco.~ 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WESTERN WHITE PINE YARD 
STOCK and FACTORY LUMBER 


We Sell Office Furniture 
Direct to You 
From Our Own Factories. 


















































No Retailers can furnish the 
Andrews Quality. 

No better Cabinet work can be 
produced—4o years experience in the busi- 
ness. We arc the largest manufacturers 
of Opera Chairs in America, 


TheA.H.AndrewsCo.'74 Wabash Aves 














Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 
STEEL LOG STAMPS 
STENCILS 
Astomatic Counters for Counting Logs 














WAW. Wilcox & Co. 
25 gS, CCAD. 
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THE ALPHA LUMBER Co. 


Will Make Prompt Shipments of 


White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock and Hardwoods, 
Shingles, Lath, Posts, Etc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





709-710 Williamson Bldg., 











Tue C. H. FOOTE LUMBER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Oak, Poplar, Chestnut, Cypress, 
Yellow Pine, Oak and Maple [Flooring, 
Hemlock and White Pine. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR CAR SHIPMENTS. 








THE CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY, “"¢hi0"> 


WHOLESALERS OF- 








Yellow Pine Hemlock 
Norway Pine Spruce 
White Pine Poplar 


North Carolina Pine Oak 
Michigan Hard Maple Flooring 
Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine Lath 

















The Putnam Lumber Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


White and Norway Pine, Oak, Poplar, 
California Air Dried Redwood, 
West Coast Products, 

Yellow Pine and Hemlock, 

Oak and Maple Flooring. 











ASH - PLAIN AND QUARTERED OAK - GUM 





B fo] 
A THE A 
+ 

’ F.T. PEITCH 3 
8 COMPANY a 
rs CLEVELAND, OHIO. Y 
H HIGH CLASS Hardwoods - 
4 PROMPT shipments from THE a UA 
Mi our mill points.— mentueetiten Pp 
¥ Oak and Maple Flooring. - . 
YEL. POPLAR-LA.RED CYPRESS-BIRCH-ELM 





THE INTERSTATE LUMBER CO., ““Ofio™” 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
POPLAR RED GUM OAK 
CHESTNUT HICKORY ASH 


Furniture Dimension Stock and 
Railroad Timber Cut to Order. 


SEN ose. FOr Quick Shipment 


LOCATIONS FOR 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 


AND 


WOODWORKING PLANTS 


ON THE 


Illinois Central 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroads 


There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 














For full information address 


-C. J. CLAIR 
Industria! Commissioner HQ, 4 Park Row, CHICAGO 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 











FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Situation Good for the Season—Strengthening Demand 
for Southern Pine—Recommendations Favor Sub- 
stantial Improvement of Harbor Facilities. 

NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The last week 
has been marked by a considerable increase in sales. 
Generally, conditions are considered exceptionally good 
for this time of year, notwithstanding adverse weather 
conditions, and a good volume of spring trade is expect- 
ed. Prices established early in the winter are being main-- 
tained. : 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, has 
returned from a trip to southern mill points and pleasure 
resorts, including Pinehurst, 8. C. William M. Beers, sales 
manager at the New York office of the company, who ac- 
companied Mr. Jones, is still in the South looking after 
the company’s connections. A considerable increase has 
been made in southern pine purchases by the company. 
Mr. Jones reports a strengthening in demand for the 
southern product and a corresponding advance in prices, 
timbers especially being in more active call. 

Angus McLean, of the Bathurst Lumber Company, 
Bathurst, N. B., is on a trip to Buffalo and the Tona- 
wandas. He is spending several days at the office of the 
Haines Lumber Company, which is interested in the New 
Brunswick company. Mr. McLean reports an excellent 
winter for logging and expects a big increase in the 
amount of stock manufactured in Canada this season. — 
Charles Hill, who for a number of years has been in 
charge of the Northern Lumber Company’s office in the 
Flatiron building, New York, is spending a few days at 
the company’s local office. 

L. A. Kelsey, of the Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Company, 
is back from an extended business trip to the hardwood 
districts of Michigan in search of stock for the local yard, 
and to the oil fields of Oklahoma and Texas, in which he 
is extensively interested. 

Guy White, of White, Frost & White, has returned 
from a week’s stay at the New York office, 1 Madison 
avenue. He is well pleased with the season’s prospects 
in the East. 

After being in the South and West several weeks in 
the interests of the Northern Lumber Company, W. H. 
Stredella is at the local office attending to the managerial 
end. 

In the recommendations just submitted by the state 
barge canal terminal commission to the legislature, the 
erection of movable bridges over the stream between the 
Tonawandas and Pendleton, a distance of twelve miles, 
is strongly urged as being expedient to a proper teminal 
at this end of the waterway. If lift bridges are provid- 
ed, it is the intention to have the government deepen the 
stream to provide for the navigation of the largest ves- 
sels on the lakes, which would greatly increase the har- 
bor facilities of the Niagara frontier. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Hardwoods Very Strong—Oversupply of Other Woods 
Causes Irregularity—Fewer Building Permits Is- 
sued—Subway Plans Promise Good Business. 


New York, Feb. 21.—Trade in most lines.is moving 
along listlessly, and, with a few exceptions, wholesalers 
are placing more reliance in the business they expect to 
get than upon actual orders at this time. Hardwoods 
are very strong, but elsewhere there is more or less 
irregularity and stocks are offered just a little faster 
than needed for present requirements, which tends to 
force some unsteadiness in prices. While local stocks 
are not as large as usual for this time in a good year, 
there is little urgency about having orders filled prompt- 
ly, and where such cases arise, there is no difficulty in 
having requests for immediate shipment complied with. 

Among builders the outlook begins to show improve- 
ment. The earlier weeks of the year were dull in num- 
ber and value of permits, so much so that the period since 
January 1 shows a falling off of nearly 500 permits as 
compared with the same period of last year. Last week, 
however, 207 permits were issued—a substantial gain 
over the same week of 1909. A number of skyscrapers 
were in the lot last week. While very little lumber en- 
ters into this class of construction, retailers like to see 
the activity because it portrays the situation in financial 
building circles and usually is followed by better busi- 
ness among smaller building jobs where lumber is a big 
factor. 

One feature of importance the last week was the con- 
sideration given the subway propositions by the new 
city administration. Steps were taken which, it is be- 
lieved, will shortly start contracts amounting to over 
$100,000,000. This will require, large quantities of 
spruce and yellow pine and will open up a big section 
of the territory for big building operations. The city 
department of docks and ferries contemplates the early 
letting of a large amount of work. These, with the re- 
ported orders for railroad equipment, barges and scows, 
indicate a healthy year. , 

E. E. Eaton, who recently started in the wholesale 
business on his own account at 1 Madison avenue, re- 
turned last week from a trip to the South on a visit to 
various mills with which he has: good connections. He 
says that stocks are not large and, all lines of hardwoods. 
are very scarce. fi t 

W. 8. Hofstra, president of the Seacoast Lumber Com- 
pany, 1 Madison avenue, is in the South, looking over 
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some of the mills whose stocks are handled by his com- 


pany. He expects to return this week. Manager Bron- 
son reports an improved demand for cypress and says 
that, while there is room for betterment, prices hold 
strongly and millien anticipate higher quotations all 
along the line. 

George B. Montgomery, of the Montgomery Lumber 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., stopped in New York two days 
last week before sailing on the Cedric for a few weeks’ 
trip abroad. M. S. Tremaine, of the company, and sev- 
eral other friends were on hand to wish him a good voy- 


age. 

A. M. Seutt, of the Scutt Lambert Lumber Company, 
recently organized to operate in hardwoods at Elizabeth- 
town, Tenn., was in the city all last week. He says hard- 
wood stocks are very scarce and wholesalers are more 
concerned over sources of supply than the outlook for 
orders. Nearly every good mill is sold far ahead, and the 
South is full of buyers trying to arrange for the season’s 
shipments. 

The board of governors of the Lumbermen’s Club, at 
a recent meeting, decided to make a feature of the 
Thursday luncheons, and as a result a large number were 
on hand last Thursday.’ 

Ralph E. Sumner, of Hamilton H. Salmon & Co., 88 
Wall street, wholesalers of hardwoods, who is in the 
South, will return early in March after attending the 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at Cincinnati. The firm regards th: 
outlook for hardwoods very favorable. 

E. E. Wheeler, of the Wheeler Lumber Company, 
Waterford, Pa., is calling on the West Virginia spruce 
trade here today. Other visitors of the week include 
Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; R. C. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. B. Burns, of the Tug 
River Lumber Company, Bristol, Tenn.; J. I. M. Wilson, 
of the Germain Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. V. Bab- 
cock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; Hugh Mc- 
Lean, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and G. A. Mitchell, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

F,. E. Parker, of Mershon, Eddy, Parker & Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., spent Saturday in town with the company’s 
local manager, H. W. Alexander, 1 Madison avenue. Mr. 
Parker says there is a good demand for white pine lum- 
ber and millwork through the central states, and, while 
there is room for further improvement in the East, con- 
ditions are better than they were a short time ago. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 











Building Active—White Pine Shop in Good Demand— 
Car Shortage Feared—River Improvement Assumes 
Importance, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 19.—Predictions made in 
January seem to be fulfilled in all buildings lines, Build- 
ers are preparing to erect a large number of dwellings 
in all sections of the city, and as soon as spring fairly 
opens, work will begin. Locations are being obtained in 
west Philadelphia and in the northern and southern 
sections of the city for development. 

Fred. 8. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., reports 
white pine shop in good demand, and a general strength- 
ening of the market in better grades of lumber with few 
exceptions. 

Henry L. Prouse is of the opinion that the increase in 
business since December 1 indicates an active business 
year. 

; Brawley & Smith are having a good demand for pop- 

ar. 

John W. Coles confirms the scarcity of good hemlock 
and upper grades of hardwoods. 

J. Wistar Evans finds business fair and prospects of 
more demand in the near future, with a tendency to 
grade lumber to suit the eastern market. 

The Justice P. Taylor Company is having many in- 
quiries for building lumber. 

Wood & Skilton are satisfied with the condition of the 
present market in North Carolina pine and look for an 
early advance. 

The Tomb Lumber Company is having considerable 
eall for sound square edge oak, but sound wormy chvst- 
nut seems hard to move and lower in price than !ast 
summer, 

The James Strong Company fears that the quickening 
activity of spring will bring car shortage. 

During the last week 491 property transfers have bveD 
recorded. Building permits granted aggregated $495,530 
in value. 

The principal business topic of conversation in Phila- 
delphia is the proposed 35-foot channel for the Delaw.re 
river. There seems to be some danger of losing ‘he 
project, although it is hoped that a compromise may 
be effected. 

_ The bill appropriating $5,000 for a survey of Darby 
river has passed the House at Washington and the actual 
survey soon will be taken up. 

The 3-masted schooners Jennie N. Huddell, from Nor- 
folk, stranded near Cobb’s Island, on the eastern shore 
of Virginia, and the Carrie A. Norton, from Jackso0- 
ville, stranded at False cape, twenty-four miles south of 
Cape Henry, have been abandoned. The Huddell’s cargo 
of cedar lumber will be lost, but the Norton’s cargo will 
be landed on the beach. 

Director Hasskarl, of the department of, wharves, 
docks and ferries, has granted permission to the William 
Ludascher Lumber Company to build two piers in ‘he 
Delaware river between Westmoreland and Ontario 
streets. One pier will be 82 feet wide, with a dock spe 
of 103 feet between it and the second pier, which will be 
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110 feet wide, and will be separated from the Reading 
Railway’s Richmond piers by 75 feet of dock space. 

George A. Howes, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Lumbermen’s exchange, is taking a trip 
hrough the South. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Bad Weather Hampers Business—General Outlook for 
Spring Trade Good—Changes Among Lumber Selling 
Companies, 


PirrsBuRG, Pa., Feb. 21.—Severe weather has stag- 
nated retail yard trade. Yards find it almost impossible 

, move what they have and mills encounter the same 
rouble. Snow is deeper and more troublesome than for 
ears. The average lumberman says that business is 

‘eter, but prices are unchanged, while, in fact, the 

ange, if anything, has been toward a larger volume of 
business. A number of the larger dealers report a de- 
‘ded picking up-of current orders and some say that 
\'ebruary sales exceed those of a year ago. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports a fair run of 
business, but a quiet demand temporarily affects new 
business because of the hindering of outside operations 
during the severe weather. The company is preparing 
to start the Kendall mill next week, after an extended 
suspension owing to the deluge of snow and ice in the 
mountains, and appears to be confident that the worst is 
over. A-feature of the week has been the firming of 
yellow pine demand and prices. In some instances ad- 
vances have been demanded. . 

lint, Erving & Stoner report a good trade, with the 
outlook improving. Secretary Stoner is in the South on 
a business trip, and President J. B. Flint is at Dunlevie, 
W. Va., looking after mill affairs. The company reports 
a tair trade in Tennessee white pine of late, but a quiet 
situation respecting northwestern pine trade. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report salesmen in from the road 
with statements of inability of yards to move stock and 
their consequent hesitancy to take on additional lumber. 
Prices are firm, however, indicating that the dearth of 
business is not considered disquieting, but due to tem- 


porary Causes. P 
‘'he Germain Company reports a quiet situation for ine 
present, especially in the railroad trade. The transpor- 
tation companies are still holding off in fear of unfavor- 
able legislation at Washington. An apparent hope 


among the larger consumers is, however, that the present 
conditions will not be of long duration. 

A. M. Turner, of the Allegheny Lumber Company, who 
has been in the South for some time, will return home 
the end of next week. The company has just appointed 
G. A. MeDermitt sales representative for Ohio territory, 
with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio. H. W. Dunn is 
visiting in Florida this month and has been sending back 
to snowbound Pittsburg picture cards shawing midsum- 
mer views there. The company reports business very 
satisfactory and orders increasing all the time. 

\. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, accom- 
panied by J. Levy, manager of the Philadelphia office, 
has returned from Tennessee and the Carnarock mills 
of ‘le company. The mills are making fairly good ship- 
ments, though behind with them owing to the inability of 
railroads to secure cars and the severe weather interfer- 
ence with handling of stocks. The scarcity of cars, while 
marked, is not so severe as it was last month in the 
South. Prices are found to be firm and a tendency to 
advance is reported in yellow pine. 

\Villson Bros. Lumber Company reports a quiet situa- 
tiou, but the outlook excellent. The company is prepar- 
ine to move into a fine suite of offices in the new Oliver 
building April 1. 

e J. L. Lytle Lumber Company notes an improve- 
ment in business and the record of the last week the best 
ol he year for volume. Snow has delayed shipments 
to some extent. Yellow pine trade is not expected to 
sh. much gain until farther along in the spring. J. L. 
luy‘ic has just returned from a short period of rest and 
recuperation at Cambridge Springs, Pa., which he was 
obived to take after a hard winter season attending to 
increasing duties. 

_-. V. Babeoek & Co. report a very satisfactory condi- 
tion of business. C. F. Babeock, of Babcock, Ga., and 
 Babeock, of Ashtola, Pa., who were visiting the 
gcucral offices last week, returned again this week for a 


conitions at the mills. O. H. Babcock is preparing to 
a home in the Squirrel Hill district of Pittsburg 
spring. The company reports eastern trade as steady 
_ prices firm, with indications of early advances. 
he West Virginia Lumber Company finds business 
vuraging and outlook fine for the spring. General 
mager W. W. Dickey is in California, where he has 
n spending several weeks. Benjamin W. Cross was 
‘ently a vietim of grip and cold and was forced to re- 
in at home a few days. 





‘n dismantling the old Northwestern railway draw- 
bridge at Clinton, Iowa, in the west channel, recently, 
tinibers that had been lying at the bottom of the- river 
‘ce the bridge was constructed, forty-five years ago, 
cre brought up in as perfect condition as the day they 
re laid. This is another example of the fact that conif- 


" 


V 


crous woods, such as pine, cedar and spruce, are pre-_ 


Served for an indefinite period when kept under water. 


PBA BBA PDI ID DIDI 


A Boston firm of building wreckers has brought outa 
cireular saw that will cut through nails and bolts as 
well as through wood, enabling it to cut into regular 


tg secondhand lumber that otherwise would be value- 


{ stay. Both give good reports of the general trade‘ 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Concern Removes Offices—Lumberman Returns from 
World Tour—Hardwood Offerings Light—Falling Off 
in Building. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—The Shepard & Morse Lum- 
ber Company, Boston, will remove its offices from the 
Mason building to the new building known as the Boston 
Safe Deposit Company’s building, corner of Franklin 
and Devonshire streets, March 1, having taken offices on 
the second floor. 

George Stone, of the Stone Lumber Company, Boston, 
who has been making a trip around the world, has arrived 
in California. After yisiting his brother a few weeks 
he will come direct to Boston. 

Charles C. Batchelder, treasurer of the Boston Lumber 
Company, Boston, is spending several weeks abroad. 

Wendell M. Weston, of the W. M. Weston Company, 
hardwood dealers, Boston, has returned from an extensive 
trip through the South and West. 

L. M. Young, of the L. M. Young Lumber Company, 
Boston, spent the early part of the month in the New 
York market. 

Harry C. Philbrick, wholesale lumber dealer, Boston, 
has returned from a southern trip. He found lumber 
manufacturers firm holders and predicting a higher mar- 
ket. Offerings of desirable lumber were not large. 

William E. Litchfield, well known hardwood lumber 
dealer, Boston, returned last week from a western trip 
on which he visited his mill at North Vernon, Ind. He 
states that offerings of good hardwood lumber are smaller 
than buyers realize, 

The building contracts awarded in New England since 
the first of the year have amounted to $9,423,000, as com- 
pared with $10,413,000 for the same period a year ago, 
and $4,656,000 during the same time of 1908. 

The Taylor & Goodwin Company, Haverhill, has built 
a large storage shed at its yard in that city. 

I, P. Fears’ Sons have opened another office in Rock- 
port, for the sale of lumber and other building materials. 

The W. A. Fuller Lumber Company, of Leominster, 
has bought a tract of land across the street from its yard. 
The new property amounts to about 29,000 feet and will 
be used as an addition to the present yard of the 
company. 

Among the Massachusetts lumber corporations that 
have filed their annual statements recently were the 
Framingham Lumber Company, Framingham, H. T. 
Fales, treasurer; and the United Lumber Company, 
Springfield, G. F. Alexander, treasurer. 





_ THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Estimate of Logs to Be Put In—Snow Has Gladdened 
Loggers’ Hearts—Operating Companies Elect Officers 
and Directors. 


Banoor, ME., Feb. 19.—It was estimated by a promi- 
nent lumberman Thursday that the total cut of logs to 
reach Bangor boom the coming season will be about 100,- 
000,000 feet. On the main river and on the east and 
west branches probably about 70,000,000 feet of saw 
logs will be put into the water when the ice goes out, and 
from other waters enough logs will come to make 100,- 
000,000 feet. 

The snowstorm of the last week or so has cheered 
the hearts of the men interested in the operations won- 
derfully, and whereas the outlook a fortnight ago was 
particularly gloomy, it now is thought that the season 
will be as good as the average. Fair hauling is reported 
everywhere. 

In addition to the 100,000,000 feet of saw logs, there 
will be even more than that quantity of pulp logs driven 
down the Penobscot this year; while a considerable quan- 
tity used by railroad mills has been cut this winter, but 
will not figure in the drives, being hauled direct to the 
mills, 

Among the operators for saw logs on Penobscot waters 
this winter are: Sutherland & Hodge, 2,000,000 feet; 
John Largay & Sons, 3,000,000; Cornelius Murphy & Son, 
4,000,000; Ira Carpenter, 7,000,000; D. A. McLeod, 7,- 
000,000; Moses Wadleigh, 2,000,000; Eastern Manufac- 
turing Company, 25,000,000; Finch & Gardner, 1,500,000; 
Hinch & Chambers, 5,000,000; Paul Gonyer, 1,000,000; 
M. 8. Durgin, 2,000,000; Oscar Thomas, 2,000,000; J. D. 
McKane, 500,000; Great Northern Paper Company, 70,- 
000,000. These are all on the main Penobscot and East 
and West branches, and do not include operations on the 
Piscataquis, Passadumkeag, Mattawamkeag and other 
tributary streams. 

Levi W. Weston, of Skowhegan, the oldest lumberman 
in Somerset county, and without doubt the oldest in 
‘Maine, recently celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday. He 
has resided in Skowhegan longer than any other man now 
living. Mr. Weston is a worthy representative of one of 
the oldest families of Skowhagen, his great-grandfather, 
Joseph Weston, having come to that town with Peter 
Heywood and Isaac Smith in 1771, they being the first 
settlers. In the fall of 1775 his great-grandfather, Jo- 
seph Weston, with his two sons, Eli and William, accom- 
panied Arnold’s expedition up the Kennebec river. Sam- 
uel Weston, grandfather of Levi, W. Weston, settled in 
Canaan, being the first justice of the peace and first 
clerk of Canaan and the first store keeper. He served in 
the Massachusetts legislature in 1787. 

A statement has been going the rounds of the press 
of Maine recently which quotes Mrs. C. F. Flagg, presi- 
dent of the Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs, with 
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John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK, 
YELLOW PINE, 
POPLAR, 





Cypress and Hardwood. 











COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








The A. C. Davis Lumber Co. ' 


Are Always in the Market to 
BUY OR SELL 


HARDWOODS and CYPRESS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 











For Quick Shipment“ Pacaaemm 


ASHLAND, KY. 





3 C-L 3-8"x114"x4' No. 1 Poplar Lath 
3 C-L 4-4" Log Run Buckeye 

1 C-L 5-8" No. 1 Common Poplar 

1 C-L. 5-8" No. 2 Common Poplar 


Write Us for Hardwoods and Poplar. 


THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbvs, Ohio 





-McLaughlin-Hoffman Lbr.Co.. 
WHOLESALE HARDWOODS 


PINE HEMLOCK CYPRESS 
Will Contract Mill Cuts for Cash. © COLUMBUS, OHIO. 











W. L. Whitacre 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 

YELLOW PINE, WHITE 

PINE, HARDWOODS. 


Office and Storage Yards, 
451 W. Broad St.. COLUMBUS, OHIO, 











H. D. BRASHER. . 


Columbus, Ohio 


OAK FLOORING 


Maple Flooring 
Yellow Pine and White Pine 








The Middle States Lumber Co. 


Long and Short Leaf 


YELLOW PINE 


Columbus, Ohio 





We Want Orders for Flooring, Boards & Finish 








Do You Handle Coal? 


If you do you will save yourself much time and trouble 
in ‘*figuring out’’ how much “‘so much”’ coal is worth 
by referring to 


9 s > , ast > : 
The Coalier’s Actuary 
The tables show at a glance the aimouilt of any quantity of | 
coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons at priees'from 25 ¢ents to $15 


* aton, and apply to either gross of, het tons. Price, post- 
paid, bound in leather, $8; in-dlotiny.;.... ties $2.60 


“American Lumberman, 315 Desrbor St, Chincei. 





having in a recent address said that Maine was keeping 
pace by reforestation with its cutting of timber; that 
the state was planting as many trees each year as it cut. 
This is a misstatement. What Mrs. Flagg did say was 
that the paper companies are employing foresters to 
guide their cutting, and that one company now claims to 
be planting as much as it cuts. Speaking of this mis- 
quoting of her worls, Mrs. Flagg says: ‘‘ While we may 
hope that sometime the Maine forests may be replanted 
at a rate to equal the annual cut, certainly no one would 
make such a claim now.’’ 

The annual meeting of the Kennebee Log Driving Com- 
pany was held in Augusta Tuesday forenoon and was fol- 
lowed by the annual meetings of the Moose River Log 
Driving Company and the Dead River North Branch Log 
Driving Company. The Kennebee Log Driving Company 
elected the following officers and directors: President, F. 
T. Bradstreet, Gardiner; treasurer and clerk, 8. W. Phil- 
brick, Showhegan; auditor, A. K. Butler, Skowhegan. 
Directors, F. T. Bradstreet, Gardiner; A. Ledyard Smith, 
Madison; Frank E. Boston, Gardiner; C. Guy Hume, 
Fairfield; George M. Stearns, Waterville. 

The report of the treasurer showed the total payments 
on the main river drive to be $70,800.53, and the total re- 
ceipts, $66,027.64; East branch drive, payments, $19,- 
342.64; receipts, $17,274. The cost of driving the main 
river was larger than in 1908, for, as there was about 
21,000,000 feet less to tax, the rate was increased 17 
cents a thousand over 1908. : 

The total cut on the main river assessed for driving 
September 23, 1909, was 107,985,561 feet. 

The Moose River Log Driving Company elected the 
following officers: President, W. J. Lannigan, Water- 
ville; treasurer and clerk, 8. W. Philbrick, Skowhegan. 
Directors, W. J. Lannigan, Waterville; W. T. Haines, 
Waterville; IF. T. Bradstreet, Gardiner; A. Ledyard 
Smith, Madison, and H. B. Lawrence, Gardiner. The 
total cut on Moose river was 42,277,458 feet. 

The Dead River Log Driving Company elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, E. P. Viles, Skowhegan; 
treasurer and clerk, S. W. Philbrick, Skowhegan. Di- 
rectors, E. P. Viles, Skowhegan; James W. Parker, Port- 
land; 8. W. Philbrick, Skowhegan; 8S. Guy Hume, Fair- 
field; W. J. Lannigan, Waterville; G. M. Stearns, Water- 
ville. 

The treasurer’s report shows that the total cut on the 
Spencer drive was 5,155,433 feet, and on Dead river, 29,- 
995,575 feet. 

The Dead River North Branch Log Driving Company 
elected the following officers: President, E. P. Viles, 
Skowhegan; treasurer and clerk, S. W. Philbrick, Skow- 
hegan. Directors, E. P. Viles, Skowhegan; S. W. Phil- 
brick, Skowhegan; G. M. Stearns, Waterville; W. J. 
Lannigan, Waterville, and C. Guy Hume, Fairfield. The 
total cut for 1909 was 4,937,033. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 











Business Good and Prospects Good for Spring Trade— 
Large Consignment of Fine Mahogany Logs—Strong 
Demand for Dimension. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 21.—The trade is having a 
good run of business with prospects exceedingly bright. 

The Martin-Barris Company has bought another fine 
consignment of mahogany logs and W. B. Martin is in 
New York this week attending to their shipment. The 
purchase consists of 125 logs of Laguna mahogany con- 
taining about 100,000 feet. This company is cutting up 
a part of the largest consignment of Circassian walnut 
logs ever received in this section, and is having an ex- 
cellent trade in the fine cabinet woods. 

The planing mill of The Mills-Carleton Company will 
be in operation in about three weeks. The equipment 
is of the most modern type and the company will be in a 
position to turn out excellent stock. 

The Nicola, Stone & Myers Company finds an even 
tone throughout its businéss and is disposing of a good 
amount of stock in all departments. 

Good orders are reported by the C. H. Foote Lumber 
Company this week, particularly in hardwoods. 

An order for over 1,000,000 feet of bill stuff and 
sheeting was taken by the Cuyahoga Lumber Company 
last week and with a number of smaller orders has had 
a tendency to keep business running at full force. 

The organization of the Putnam Lumber Company 
has been completed. S. E. Putnam, manager, stated this 
week that it is beginning to book some good orders. 
The company has had some slow delivery of shingles but 
most of its West coast products are coming through 
promptly. 

The Lakewood Lumber Company is installing a new 
boiler. Its yard is one of the best equipped in this 
section and with its new boiler will be in a position to 
increase its mill capacity. 

The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company is having a 
good trade in all departments with a demand that is 
most encouraging. Demand is exceptionally good in 
yellow pine dimension and boards. The company re- 
ports hemlock stocks broken and prices firm. In fact 
all of the northern woods are showing up well in demand 
and price. 

The Central Lumber Company has had a number of 
fine inquiries for yellow pine timbers and special bills-of 
late and finds this part of its business making up for the 
lack of orders for yard stocks. 

The large amount of dock and railroad construction 
is leading to a good demand for oak ties and piling. 
In this line as well as in telegraph poles the Interstate 











Liumber Company has had a fine business of late. The 


Oconee Lumber Company, of Oconee, Ga., with which 
the Interstate company is connected, is installing new 
machinery and almost doubling the capacity of its plant. 

The F. T. Pé@itch Isumber Company reports a good de- 
mand for birch and quartered oak and is hating an en 
couraging increase in its mahogany business. The com 
pany is preparing a number of small panels for local 
(distribution among architects and others showing the 
character of mahogany handles. : 

Local shippers are having considerable difficulty in 
getting cars. The Fisher & Wilson Company mentioned 
this as one of the conditions causing it some trouble. 
This company carries a large stock of the upper grades 
of white pine. It reports the market firm, but busi- 
ness is only fair on account of the severe weather. 

J. A. Saunders, of Liverpool, England, representing 
the Foreign Hardwood Company, called in Cleveland this 
week. His company does a good business with local 
dealers. 

James A. White, of Buffalo, N. Y., representing the 
W. H. White Lumber Company, of Boyne City, Mich., 
called on local dealers this week. His company is taking 
some good orders for hemlock and hardwoods. 

A. G. Webb, of the Advance Lumber Company, left 
this week for a trip to the company’s plants at Bascom 
and Cartersville, Ga., and Memphis, Tenn. 

Frank Reilly, of W. W. Reilly & Bro., hardwood 
dealers, of Buffalo, was in town this week. 

John Jenks, president and manager of the Alpha Lum 
ber Company, was in Michigan this week on business. 
The organization of the company has been completed 
and has opened offices in the Williamson building. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Situation Steadily Gaining Strength—Building Permits 
Make Substantial Increase—Advance Since First of 
Year Maintained—Local Stocks Fair. 

ToLEpDo, Onto, Feb, 22.—Every day the market appears 
to be gaining strength. All advances made since 
January 1 have been rigidly held, and the tendency is 
now upward on most materials. Building business 
begins to show signs of life. Inquiries are more numer 
ous, figuring and estimating are general, and many 
buildings are being started. Last week permits in 
creased to $36,500 tor new work, mostly residences of 
medium grade. 

Local stocks are in good shape. A fair volume of 
buying is being done and considerable lumber is com- 
ing in. A number of consignments made early in 
January have shown up lately, which is taken to indi- 
cate that the railways are settling down to business 
and that transportation difficulties are about at an 
end. 

The Toledo Chamber of Commerce has been reorgan- 
ized. Howard I. Shepherd is president and Louis H. 
Paine is secretary. Mr. Shepherd is treasurer of the 
Toledo Shipbuilding Company, and has extensive local 
business interests. 





.. FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Dealers Not Inconvenienced by Slow Movement of 
Cars—Flooring Concern Increases Capacity—Stock 
Reports Delayed. - 
Burrao, N. Y., Feb. 23.—H. 8S. Janes, just back from 

the mills of the American Forest Company at Empire, 

Ark., found that there was snow all the way to Texas, 

but says there is activity at the mills, and a call for 

everything ready to ship. There will not be much devel- 
opment at the new plant near Gainesville, Ga., until later 
in the season. 

Some of the dealers say they are glad of the holdups 
on the road, for, with the cars moving slowly, it is easy 
to sell the stock and save the handling, which is very ex- 
pensive just now. 

The Buffalo Maple Flooring Company has increased 
its capacity by putting a lot of new machinery into its 
mill and is doing very well in spite of the weather. The 
advanced prices of flooring have been obtained readily 
and a big season is looked for. The W. H. White Com- 
pany, which controls the mill, already has made many 
contracts for shipping lumber from Michigan by lake as 
soon as spring opens. : 

The fifth floor of the Chamber of Commerce building 15 
in preparation for the accommodation of the new consv!i- 
dation with the Manufacturers’ Club, and the Lumber 
Exchange is preparing to become an association of tliat 
body, which will give it a stake in the larger body 2d 
at the same time keep its identity just as before. 

The holding of the convention of the National Associa- 
tion in Cincinnati this winter is agreeable to many of 
the dealers in this section, as there is more drawing on 
the stocks of lumber from it than there used to be. Some 
dealers are wondering, though, why the convention ta‘es 
place just as the busy season is at hand. They think 
midsummer would be a better time. } 

Knowlton Mixer is going south soon to look after ':15 
yellow pine mills in North Carolina, which are turning 
out a good stock of lumber and promise a profitable s2- 
son. 

It looks as though the report of lumber in stock in Buf- 
falo would be later than usual, some of the dealers hav- 
ing just handed in their figures. It is expected to show 
more than the former amount of shipments of stocks that 
did not come to the Buffalo yards. 


ie} 





In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN it was 
recorded under business changes that the Lindsley Lum- 
ber Company, of Collinsville, Okla., had been succeeded 
by the Middleton-McCandless Lumber Company. Tl's 
was an error, as there has been no change in the name 
or ownership of the Lindsley Lumber Company. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Big Saw Mill and Timber Deal Consummated—Wood 
Alcohol Will Be Manufactured at Bay City, Mich.— 


Bay Crry AND Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 22.—Louis Jen- 
son, Who operates a saw mill at Salling, on the Macki- 
naw division of the Michigan Central railroad, has 
bought the machinery in the Michelson-Hansom lum- 
ber mill at Lewiston. When this mill finishes its cut 
about May 1 the machinery will be taken out by Mr. 
Jenson and moved to Ontonagon county, upper Michi- 
gan, where it will be placed in a mill. Mr. Jenson 
has obtained large timber holdings there. 

The Prescott-Miller Lumber Company, of which C. 
H. Prescott & Sons, of Tawas City, are heavy stock- 
holders, has sold the Prescott-Miller company saw 
mill, two miles and a half from Rose City, and with 
the mill all the timber and lumbering outfit. It is 
caleulated there is about 10,000,000 feet of mixed 
timber, the buyer being the 8. A. Robinson Lumber 
Company, of which S. L. Eastman, of Saginaw, is the 
principal stockholder. The Prescott-Miller mill will 
be operated until early in April to clean up the logs 
on hand and it will require about a year to ship the 
manufactured lumber at the mill. The remainder of 
the timber will be eut and railed to the mill of the 
Robinson Lumber Company, near South Branch, ex- 
cepting that portion of the stock utilized in the manu- 
facture of heading, and this will be worked up at Rose 
City. 

April 15 work will be started on the construction 
of the large plant for the manufacture of wood 
alcohol and charcoal iron, on the Kern mill site at 
Bay City, 160 acres having been bought for the pur- 
pose. It is expected this will call for an investment 
of $350,000 within a year. One hundred thousand 
acres of timber land will be required for furnishing 
the raw material for the plant. 

The M. Garland Company, at Bay City, is manufac- 
turing a cireular saw mill outfit for a Florida concern, 
a band saw mill outfit for North Carolina and a nine 
and ten-foot band saw rig for the Pacifie coast. The 
company is also turning out a quantity of special and 
conveying machinery. 

The Lutkin Rule Company, one of the most success- 
ful business ventures in the country and operating a 
large plant at Saginaw, has increased its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. Secretary-Treasurer Theo- 
dore Huss says the increase is due to the rapid growth 
f the business of the company, but does not mean 
iny immediate addition to the plant. 

Harry T. Wickes, head of the big mill machinery and 
boiler manufacturing concern of Wickes Bros, at Sagi- 
naw, has been quite seriously troubled with an afilic- 
iion of the eyes, but is reported as considerably im- 
proved. The business of the company appears to be 
steadily expanding. A fine traffic has been built up 
on the Pacific coast, the company maintaining a repre- 
sentative at Seattle. 

W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, who was a member of 
the state forestry commission and who is interested 
with four or five others in a large body of land on 
\u Sable river, which is being used in reforestation, 
has a miniature forestry preserve at his home which 
cecupies nearly an entire city square and is thickly 
‘overed with different kinds of trees. Mr. Mershon 
las a son in Germany studying forestry with a view 
of becoming an expert in that line. 

A. J. Fortier is buying logs, lumber and other forest 
products along the line of the Detroit & Mackinac 
railway north of Alpena, for the Michigan Manufac- 
turing & Lumber Company, of Holly. The stock is all 
handled by rail. 

The Hanson-Ward Veneer Company, at Bay City, 
‘perating « large veneer plant and hardwood planing 
mill, the latter just built, is putting on more men, hav- 
ing»called for twenty-five men on Monday of the 
present week. With the two plants and a large lum- 
ber yard the company is handling a large amount of 
business, 

At Cheboygan last year the Embury-Martin Lumber 
Company manufactured 2,099,000 feet of pine, 3,086,- 
000 feet of hemlock and 3,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber. Also 7,391,000 pieces of lath. The saw mill 
of M. D. Olds manufactured 1,961,541 feet of pine, 
9,463,604 feet of hemlock and 3,630,007 feet of hard- 
wood lumber. Also 5,918,150 pieces of lath. The Nel- 
son Lumber Company manufactured 200,000 feet of 
pine, 250,000 feet of hemlock and 100,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber. This makes the total lumber out- 
put at Cheboygan 23,740,152 feet. The Olds mill and 
Embury-Martin plant are now in operation. On ac- 
count of the season for hauling logs getting late the 
Embury-Martin Lumber Company has put twenty 
teams hauling logs cut by Smith & Mesick to the land- 
ing at High Banks, where they will be held until 
spring and then rafted to the company’s mill. Lom- 
bard & Rittenhouse have sold 600,000 feet of molding 
to be shipped outside. 

Some of the small jobbers in the woods north are 
about through logging operations. It is expected that 
by the first of the month nearly all of the operators 
will have filled their quota. 

__A heavy snow storm in Presque Isle county last 

luesday and Wednesday has been taken advantage of 
by operators who have stock in the woods to be moved. 

Reports are that many million feet of logs are yet in 

the woods in that county. There has been lots of 


snow, but it came before the ground froze and this 
has interfered with operations on low grounds. 

Local box factories and planing mills have had a 
fairly successful winter. Orders for everything in the 
building line have been coming in steadily and the 
volume of business largely exceeds that of the winter 
«a year ago. Local building operations will be on an 
expansive scale the coming spring and summet 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Great Activity Noticed in the Cedar Market—Loggers 
will Have a Good Year—Poor Railway Service. 
MENOMINEE, Micu., Feb. 21.—This year will be a 

good one for loggers all over the northern part of Wis- 

consin and the upper peninsula of Michigan, accord- 
ing to statements of various authorities. Not only 
will there be more timber cut for the mills, but more 
pulpwood, poles of all kinds and other cedar products 
will be turned out than for many years. Cedarmen re- 
port that they are putting on large crews because of 
the greater activity in the market. Railroad con- 
struction work will call for a great many ties be- 
sides those which are needed every year to keep the 
road beds up to the standard. Cedar posts are in good 
demand and their market value is comparatively high. 

J. C. Hubel, the enterprising Menominee lumberman, 
who has been ill as the result of a fall, is recovering. 

O. W. Robinson, of Chassell, one of the pioneer lum- 
bermen of the upper peninsula, was renewing friend- 
ships in the twin cities this week. His recollections 
go back to the time when there was one saw mill and 
six houses on the site where Menominee now stands. 

R. E. MeLean, superintendent of the I. Stephenson 
plant at Wells, was at the head of a party of 200 
gentlemen from Escanaba and Wells, who came here 
to meet Senator Burrows on Washington’s birthday. 

W. P. Cook, the Oconto lumberman, is in Washington 
making an effort to secure the settlement of his claim 
on a contract for logging two years ago on the reser- 
vation. 

The Detroit Cedar & Lumber Company has bought 
the mill site, yards and all the houses at Dollarville, 
Luce county, formerly owned by the Danaher Hard- 
wood Company. Included in the transfer are 520 acres 
of land. If the present plans of the company are car- 
ried out a large woodworking plant may be established 
at Dollarville. 

By negotiations which have been just closed, one of 
the largest hardwood flooring mills in the world will 
be constructed at Gladstone by the Northwestern 
Cooperage & Lumber Company. The mill will be 
erected on the old Johnson mill site and will be 100x 
350 feet in dimension. The construction of the plant 
will be started next spring and will be completed as 
soon as possible. 

Shippers everywhere complain bitterly of the great 
detriment and inconvenience to their logging opera- 
tions on account of a shortage of cars and insufficient 
train service, most of the shippers being under the 
necessity of decking their logs at an extra expense 
of 75 cents a thousand, instead of loading them on 
the ears. 

The Blaney & Southwestern railroad, a property of 
the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, is being ex- 
tended from Blaney to Germfask, where it will connect 
with the Manistique railway. The new line is prac- 
tically completed and will go in commission shortly. 
The railroad was recently acquired by the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Company from the William Mueller 
Lumber Company. 

Yhe Grand Rapids Pulp & Paper Company, at Biron, 
has purchased 3,000 cords of jack pine to be used in the 
manufacture of cheap wrapping paper. This is the first 
time that any of the paper mills of the Wisconsin valley 
have accepted this kind of wood. 

What is said to have been the largest load of pine 
logs ever placed on a flat car was made up at the 
N. Ludington’s camp on the Wisconsin & Northwest- 
ern railway. The load was of white pine logs and is 
said to have sealed 17,000 feet. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Lumber Moving Stead‘ly—Furniture Factories Rushed 
with Orders—Car Company Preparing to Build— 
Lumberman on the Move. 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 22.—Dealers report a steady 
movement in lumber of all kinds. Furniture factories, 
without exception, are rushed with orders, and manufac- 
turers of automobile bodies find no letup in activity. A 
shortage in the dry kiln capacity of the city is one result 
of this continued activity. Detroit has only one custom 
dry kiln and lumbermen say it can not begin to keep 
pace with the demand. Many dealers have orders on 
their books subject to the condition that they will arrange 
for the drying, and it keeps them busy.trying to find ac- 
commodations in the private kilns. 

A number of large contracts for stock have been placed 
by local wholesalers during the last few days, which 
tends to indicate an active year in hardwoods. One order 
placed by the Brownlee-Kelly Company calls for 500,000 
feet of maple. 

John Irwin has retired as president and manager of 
the State Coal & Lumber Company and has sold his stock 
in the concern. He will remain for a short time in an 
executive capacity, it is understood. 

A movement is on foot looking to the organization of 
a company in this city to manufacture rotary cut veneers. 
It is expected that the details will be perfected in the 
near future. 

Luther Lyman, formerly a prominent lumberman of 
Wyandotte, who is now manager of the Lyman Lumber 
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Little River Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers of 
Poplar, White Pine, Hemlock, 
and all kinds of 
Hardwoods. 








Clearfield Lumber Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar and Hardwood Lumber, 
Oak a Specialty. 





rn 


Peart, Nields & McCormick Co. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina Pine, Box 
Shooks, Ceiling,. 
Flooring, etc. 








SALES OFFICES: 
218 Franklin Bank Building 


PHILADELPHIA - PENNA. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 








Monarch Lumber Co. 


POPLAR (Plain and Qtd.) 5-8 to 16-4, 
COTTONWOOD AND BASS 

OAK, WHITE & RED, PLAIN & QTD. 
ASH, ELM, HICKORY, GUM , 
BIRCH, BEECH, MAPLE 

CHERRY, WALNUT, BUTTERNUT 
CHESTNUT SYCAMORE 

SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














CORNELIUS HANEY. B. CimsTER HANEY. 


Cornelius Haney & Son, 


Wholesale 


LUMBER ! MILLWORK 


and Representing Manufacturers. 








1201 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Spruce Yellow Pine White Pine Hardwoods 
Hemlock Sap Pine Cypress _ Bill Timber 
Ask for prices on your needs for any kind of lumber 


OUR warigst 
“Prompt shipment and highést 
grades at competitive mill prices” 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 
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ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO. 





Harrison Building PHILADELPHIA, PA: 
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Band Mills, Complete Planing Mills and Dry Kilns 


Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


Abingdon, Va..and Judson, N. C. 


Daily Capacity, 150,000 


An assortment of our planing mill products in your yard 


means more business for you. 


No. 1 


ommon 


a 


Flooring 


‘ 


In the past ninety days we have shipped to 
New York and Baltimore alone, upwards 
of 800,000’ of No. 1 Common Oak Floor- 


Apartment Houses. 


If you cannot use straight cars of Oak Floor- 
ing we can finish out with anything you want 
in White Pine, Chestnut, Hemlock, Oak, or 
Poplar, rough or worked as wanted. 





Address all Correspondence 


WHITING 
LUMBER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
LAND TITLE BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA - PENNSYLVANIA 














A Polished 





Kiln Dried 
Bored 


{OAK FLOORING | 
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Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 





Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
Wester Union Oth Edition. VA.-TENN. 





j. A. WILKINSON | 


Ask for prices. 


4-4 OAK BOARDS 
SPECIAL OAK BILLS. 
Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 






























Company, in which the Brownlee-Kelly Company is large- 
ly interested, is getting in a large stock of logs, which 
will be manufactured into lumber in the Embury-Martin 
mill at Cheboygan. Most of the lumber has been con- 
tracted for in advance. 

The Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Company has sold its 
Leavitt street yard to the Van Dyke Motor Car Com- 
pany, manufacturer of light delivery trucks, and, as part 
of the deal, will erect a factory on the site for the motor 
concern, work to start this week. The consideration was 
$52,000. The Lowrie & Robinson Company’s new planing 
mill, at Fifteenth street and Warren avenue, now almost 
completed, will be ready for business in about two weeks. 
When fully equipped it will be one of the finest plants of 
its kind in this section. 

Announcement is made of the purchase by the Regal 
Motor Car Company of a tract of land, 485x500 feet, in 
the new east side factory district, and plans are being 
prepared for extensive additions to the company’s present 
manufacturing facilities. The company expects to turn 
out 6,000 cars this year. 

William W. Kelley, of the Brownlee-Kelly Company, 
and John J. Comerford, vice president of the Detroit 
Lumber Company, have gone east on a pleasure jaunt 
and will visit New York, Washington and other eastern 
cities. 

C. W. Kotcher, who, with Mrs. Kotcher and their 
daughter, has been cruising in the West Indies, and re- 
turned home Sunday in splendid health, has returned to 
his business duties with renewed vigor. 

As expected, the Kotcher team ‘‘cinched’’ the cham- 
pionship of the lumbermen’s bowling league and is now 
on Easy street, with six games to the good. The season 
will close tomorrow night. The league will enter a team 
in the national bowling tourney, to open in Detroit next 
Saturday night. 

D. E. Wittmer, manager of the Macomb Lumber Com- 
pany, of Romeo, Mich., spent several days in Detroit re- 
cently on important business. His firm is cutting bass 
and elm around Romeo this winter. 

Secretary Arthur L. Holmes, of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, reports the following new 
members: E. M. Averill & Co., Sparta; W. A. Beebe, 
Tipton; F. W. Hubbard & Co., Palms. 

Building permits last week totaled $203,402. The list 
includes a $50,000 building for one of Detroit’s largest 
creameries and a $25,000 addition to a large business 
house in the down town district. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Cedar Posts in Good Demand; Railroad Ties and Tele- 
graph Poles in Heavy Request—Personal News of 
the District. 

MANISTIQUE, MICH., Feb. 21.—Charles H. Noyes and 
Robert Price, of Florence, Wis., will drive the Pine river 
this spring for- James B. Goodman & Co., of Mari- 
nette. They will employ 20 men and expect to drive the 
stream, which they drove last year, in 18 or 20 days, if 
conditions are favorable. 

It is reported that George Harter and other members 
of his family, of Faithorn, intend to sell out their hold- 
ings there and move into Wisconsin. The Faithorn prop- 
erty includes a saw mill, two farms, several buildings 
and a business house. It is-said the price asked is 
$25,000. 

Albert Brandt, of Faithorn, is cutting timber near 
Coles, Wis., for the Republic Lumber Company, of Mari- 
nette, Wis. 

Cedar posts are in good demand, and their market 
value is comparitively high. The present year will be 
a record breaker for loggers all over northern Michigan, 
according to various authorities. Not only are more logs 
being cut, but also more pulpwood, poles and all cedar 
products than at any time during the last ten years. Ce- 
darmen report that the‘activity in the cedar market is 
obliging them to put in larger crews of men. The de- 
mand for railroad ties and telephone and telegraph poles 
will be unusually heavy because of the large amount of 
construction work to be done this summer. 


HYMENEAL 


Sweet-Hoffman. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 21.—E. E. Sweet, secretary and 
sales manager for the C. D. Henrickson Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, and Miss Sue Lucille Hoffman were 
married a few evenings ago at the home of the bride’s 
sister, Mrs. L. S. Jones. The wedding, although a quiet 
affair, was one of the prettiest of the season. Mr. Sweet 
joined the Hendrickson Company only recently, prior to 
which he was engaged with George C. Russe in the lum- 
ber brokerage business. He has a host of friends not 
only in this city but throughout the hardwood territory, 
who are congratulating him upon his latest step. 

















Bowers-Everett. 

Dayton, WASH., Feb. 12.—J. D. Bowers, lumber dealer 
of this city, and Miss Lillian Everett, of The Dalles, Ore., 
a former teacher in the Dayton high school, were mar 
ried in The Dalles, Friday, February 5. 
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A new catalog from the Crescent Machine Company, 
of Leetonia, Ohio, shows its line of woodworking ma- 
chinery to advantage. A sliding top saw table and a 
variety woodworker are two new machines which this 
company has recently added to its line. Another cata- 
log will be issued in March and may be secured upon 
application. 





-MINNESOTA. 











THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


Severe Winter Weather Halts Business—Logging Sea- 
son Promises Well—Lumbermen on the Move— 
Among the Trade. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 23.—Another spell of cold 
and stormy weather this week has slowed down business, 
but it is not deplored by dealers. The farm lands of 
the Northwest are going to be in splendid shape for the 
crop when this heavy snow blanket disappears. Every- 
thing now promises a fine retail trade this spring, and 
the yards are not heavily stocked, so April and May 
can be relied on to show an oldtime rush of orders. 
Business even now is coming faster than the mills can 
get cars for shipping their orders. It is much heavier 
than it was a year ago. The lumbermen are getting the 
worst of -it, as usual, in the car trouble, because the 
roads are making special effort to move coal,-grain and 
other comodities, and making lumber wait until every- 
thing else is taken care of. The cold weather has been se- 
vere in the woods, but it gives further promise that the 
logging season will be protracted long enough to give 
the contractors ample time to finish. Logging roads are 
in the very finest condition. 

C. A. Barton, of the Northland Pine Company, is 
back from a visit to the logging camps. He says work 
is going along well, and if the contractors can have 
roads in good shape until after the middle of March, 
they will easily get out the logs they are cutting. — 

Capt. T. H. Stevens, who for a number of years has 
been handling mill stocks in this city, has retired from 
business and turned his interests here over to W. S. 
Jamieson, who has been with him for some time. He 
will go to his farm at Bay St. Louis, Miss. Mr. Jamie- 
son will continue to sell for the St. Croix Lumber Com- 
pany of Winton, Minn., and the Willow River Lumber 
Company, of New Richmond, Wis. 

Gilbert M. Walker, of the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany, left with his wife last week for a trip abroad. 
They sail first for Egypt and will then travel in Europe. 

H. F. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Com- 
pany, is back from a trip to Winnipeg and a visit to 
the company’s white cedar camps in the northern part 
of this state. 

R. B. Thompson, long a factor in the local retail lumber 
trade, has retired, selling his stock in the Thompson-Mc- 
Donald Lumber Company. Part of it was taken by his 
son, A. R. Thompson, and the rest by John F. McDonald 
and William Bovey. 

H. W. Reade, of the National Pole Company, Escanaba, 
Mich., has been in Mineapolis getting in touch with the 
white cedar situation. 

C. F. Osborne, of Osborne & Clark, has returned from 
a hardwood buying trip to Memphis and other southern 
points. 

C. M. McCoy is back from a business trip to Spokane 
and the Sound cities. 

E. W. Harris, of Spokane, Wash., manager of the 
Dalkena Lumber Company, Dalkena, Wash., has been 
in this city looking over business conditions. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Logging Notes from the Minnesota Field—Big North- 
ern Company Elects Officers—Important Timber Land 
Transfer. 

DututH, Minn., Feb. 23.—J. M. Nolan, of St. Paul, 
of Nolan Bros. & Laird, operating a saw mill at Skibo, 
announces that his firm has sold its season’s cut of white 
pine, 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet, to Tonawanda parties. 
The total season’s cut will be about 18,000,000 feet, 
but the norway, spruce and balsam will be cut for the 
ear trade. Alger, Smith & Co., who bought the saw 
mill of the Tower Lumber Company, at Tower, a few 
years ago, will have a full season’s cut again this year, 
though it will be necessary for the company to buy 
some logs, which are being obtained from small jobbers 
on Lake Vermilion. 

The annual meeting of the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Company was held in this city a few days ago. The old 
board of directors and officers were reélected as follows: 
Directors—Edward Hines, C. F. Wiehe, Chicago; Frede 
rick Weyerhaeuser, William O’Brien, St. Paul; H. C. 
Hornby, R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet; George Lindsay, 
A. D. Davidson and W. H. Cook, Duluth. The officers 
are: President, Edward Hines; vice president, William 
O’Brien; treasurer, Frederick Weyerhaeuser; secretary, 
H. C. Hornby. S. J. Cusson is general manager and J. 
B. Ketcham is general sales manager. Routine business 
only was done at the meeting. The company is operat- 
ing two saw mills, one at Virginia, Minn., and another 
in Duluth, and is manufacturing about 750,000 feet a 
day. A third mill will be in operation early next sum- 
mer, when the total production will be 1,000,000 feet. 

Henry Turrish, well known lumberman of this city, has 
returned from a six weeks’ business trip to the Pacific 
coast. He is prominently identified with the Chapman 
Timber Company and the Western Timber Company, 
owning large tracts of timber in Oregon. These compa- 
nies during Mr. Turrish’s trip to that state paid between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000 for a fine tract of red and 
yellow fir that adjoins the other timber holdings of 
these timber companies. The newly acquired timber was 
known as the Benson tract. All of the timber is tribu- 
tary to the Columbia river and only about forty miles 
from Portland. The Chapman Timber Company cuts 
and sells 100,000,000 feet of logs annually. Mr. Turrish 
says that the timber business is quiet on the Coast. 

By the opening of navigation it is estimated that there 
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will be 15,000 cords of pulpwood piled at Two Harbors, 
Minn., for lake shipment. Most of the shipping is being 
done by Curry & Whyte, of this city. 

J. L. Shallaire, president of the Great Lakes Portland 
Cement Company, of Milwaukee, is in this city organiz- 
ing a subsidiary company to be known as the Great 
Lakes Builders’ Supply Company, with a capital of 
$250,000. Malcom A. Thompson will be general man- 
ager. The new company will be general northwestern 
distributing agent for the parent company and will in 
addition handle other lines of building material of non- 
competitive character. The new company has an option 
on a piece of dock property with rail facilities and ex- 
pects to spend $100,000 for dock and warehouse. 


WISCONSIN. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 














Lumbermen are Predicting That Prices Will Go Higher 
—Dry Stocks Are Said to Be Scarce—Industries 
Placing Many Orders for Lumber. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 22.—Milwaukee lumbermen 
are predicting that lumber quotations will go higher 
this spring, keeping pace with the high prices in other 
materials. Yellow pine and hemlock have advanced 
50 cents within the last few weeks and indications 
are that as soon as the building season creates a 
stronger demand prices will climb higher. Dry stocks 
in various lines are far from being large at the present 
time and this fact is sure to help the upward trend of 
yrices, 

As an indication that the coming spring will witness 

a record breaking building season, building figures in 

Milwaukee for the last week show a decided gain over 

the corresponding period of 1909. There were issued 

permits for the erection of twenty-six structures at a 

total estimated cost of $94,645, an increase of $14,828 

over the same week of a year.ago. 

In addition to the lively demand from the sash and 
door plants of the city, which are in busy preparation 
for the building trade, the box factories are placing 
fairly good orders. A fairly large percentage of lum- 
ber annually goes to supply the demands of the box 
factories in Milwaukee. With the great increase in 
business and the development of the shipping business 
there has been a lively demand for packing boxes. 


Miscellaneous State News. 


The J. H. Schepp saw mill at Pine river has been 
placed in operation with about 700,000 feet of timber to 
be sawed before spring. After this run is completed, 
Mr. Schepp will close down his saw mill and install a 
lath and lumber plant, which he will operate until fall. 

The Central Lumber Company, of De Pere, is of- 
fering to meet and discount any and all prices made 
by outside yards on lumber and building material, pro- 
viding the same grades are figured. 

M. R. Sutliff, of Rhinelander, has been made sales 
manager for the Atwood Lumber Company, of Park 
Falls, and will assume his duties about March 1. 

The Hatten Lumber Company’s mill at New London 
will be placed in operation at once, following a long 
shutdown, during which extensive improvements have 
been made. 

Edward Quinn, a fireman at the sash and door plant 
of the R. MeMillen Company, was killed and August 
Zuehlke, assistant fireman, was badly burned as the 
result of a sudden and peculiar fire at the plant. It 
is believed that a lighted lantern caused an explosion 
of sawdust in the firing room. The fact that the fire 
room is fireproof prevented the blaze from spreading 
to other parts of the building. 

The new box factory of Herbert Cooley at West 
Bend has been placed in operation. 

The new mill of the Monico Excelsior Company at 
Monico has been placed in operation. Excelsior, 
shingles and box material will be employed. 

The Wisconsin Sash & Door Credit Agency has been 
incorporated at Oshkosh by local and outside sash and 
door manufacturing concerns for the purpose of pro- 
tecting themselves against unscrupulous persons or 
organizations. The capital stock is $1,000 and the 
incorporators are J. Earl Morgan, John G. Morris and 
Harry G. Gould. 

The A. 8S. Trow Lumber Company, at La Crosse, has 
sold its saw mill to parties who will dismantle the 
structure. The disposal of the mill winds up the saw 
mill industry at La Crosse. The company’s planing 
mill still stands, but this too will soon be removed. 

J. F. Carroll, for the last five years superintendent of 
the Vulean and Tioga paper mills, has been made 
superintendent of both the Port Edwards and Nekoosa 
mills, owned by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company. 

The plant of the Rib Lake Lumber Company, at Rib 
Lake, is in busy operation with a-day and night shift. 
Hardwood is being cut exclusively and it is expected 
that the mill will be kept in steady operation until 
next summer. 

H. J. Ruchti has resigned as manager of the Fen- 
nimore Lumber Company, at Fennimore, and has been 
succeeded by Albert Ketterer. 

S. H. Quaw, of the Quaw Lumber Company, at Edgar, 
reports that the company-’s saw mill is operating full 
blast on.a day and night shift. The company is meet- 
ing with considerable difficulty in securing a sufficient 
number of -cars. ; 

The Dardis Lumber & Fuel Company, at Burlington, 
has purchased a site across from their present property 
and will extend their yards. 

The main offices of the Badger State Lumber Com- 
pany will be removed: from Durand to Menomonie, Wis., 
as soon as certain legal formalities can be arranged. 


This action was decided upon at the recent annual 
meeting of the company, at which the following of- 
ficers were also elected: President, Frank Carter; vice 
president, H. H. Orlady; treasurer, Frank Pierce; 
secretary and manager, C. K. Averill; auditor, D. E. 
Kiser. 

The Westfield & Fall River Lumber Company, of En- 
deavor, is pushing the work of improvement at its 
yards. A new office building and new sheds have been 
completed. 

The stave mill of A. J. Vander Hiden, at Glenwood, 
has been placed in operation and is now turning out 
staves and headings. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


New Saw Miil Will Be Erected at Phillips—Big 
Seating Company Spends Much Money for Improve- 
ments, 

MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 21.—The John R. Davis Lumber 
Company will rebuild the mill at Phillips that was burned 
some time ago. The new mill will be larger than the one 
destroyed. 

The Holt Lumber Company, of Oconto, has had 600,000 
feet of lumber sawed at a mill near Pound and shipped 
to its mill at Oconto, where it will be dressed in the 
company’s planing mill. 

The M. H. Sprague Lumber Company, of Washburn, is 
about to increase the capacity of its mill. A new engine 
and resaw mill will be installed. Work will be started 
at once. 

The American Seating Company, of Racine, will expend 
$75,000 in improvements on its plant this season, it is an- 
nounced. A brick and steel power house, 50x70 feet in 
size, will be added. New boilers with a capacity of 500 
horsepower will be installed. A new dry kiln, 100x90 
feet in size and two stories high, will be erected and a 
large modern brick office building may also be erected 
this year. 

M. Brittain, of Indiana, is negotiating with the Mer- 
chants’ association of Sheboygan relative to locating a 
factory for the manufacture of a new patent child’s high 
chair in that city. 

The Mercantile Company, of Elkhart Lake, has com- 
pleted the rebuilding of its saw mill, which is the first 
electric saw mill in Sheboygan county. A 35-horsepower 
motor is being installed. The company gets its power 
from Sheboygan, nearly twenty-five miles away. 

George Stanley Mitchell, the former Wisconsin lumber- 
man, who died some time ago, left a fortune of $120,000. 
Mr. Mitchell formerly lived in Milwaukee. His will has 
just been probated and leaves half the estate to the 
widow, Flora E. Mitchell, and the residue to the son, How- 
ard E. Mitchell. 

The R. McMillen Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, has 
moved into its new $50,000 brick factory. 

It is announced that the Gould Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Oshkosh, Wis., is to spend $15,000 in improve- 
ments this year. 

The Morgan Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., is 
planning to build a 2-story brick building to replace a 
l-story frame structure now in use. 

The Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., is hav- 
ing the larger part of its plant rebuilt of brick, stone 
and concrete, 

The saw mill of the Pankratz Lumber Company at Stur- 
geon Bay is being dismantled and the machinery is being 
hauled to the Marinette Iron Works, in this city. 

Fire February 13 destroyed the store building at Rib 
Lake owned by the Rib Lake Lumber Company, causing a 
loss of $8,000, with little insurance. The merchandise 
stock of the Lake Trading Company was burned, causing 
$17,000 loss, with $12,000 insurance. 

The Maxson Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, and the 
Boutin-Johnson Lumber Company, of Bayfield, have filed 
notices of dissolution. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


Car Situation a Serious Problem—Hardwoods of All 
Kinds in Good Demand with Firm Prices—Other 
Matters of Interest. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Feb. 21.—The car situation still 
remains a serious one in Wisconsin, especially in the 
lumber district. There are flats and open cars to be 
used for hauling wood, logs ete., from the mills and 
small country towns to the big pulp and saw mills, but 
these cars are not allowed to escape. They are kept on 
the same run steadily. Every engine is pressed into 
service and made to do about 50 percent more than the 
usual amount of work, for the trouble is not that there 
are no cars, but the roads are unable to bring up 
empties from lower Wisconsin and to haul back any 
more loads than they are doing now. The Chicago & 
North-Western lacks motive power, not having bought 
any new engines for years, and the ones they have are 
too light, and many of them were damaged, bucking 
drifts about sixty days ago. The Soo line has: plenty 
of power but lacks cars. On account of these reasons 
the shipment of lumber from Wisconsin is going to show 
up pretty small for February, as was the case in 
January. The roads are going to- have an enormous 
amount of traffic to handle whenever they are able to 
take it. 

The demand for hardwood seems to be fairly good, 
and soft elm and maple have been selling better than 
usual. Birch is of course in the lead and it is getting 
very low in supply, especially in inch firsts and seconds 
and No. 1 common; in fact any grade of inch birch is 
scarce and so is l-inch and, 2-inch. There is little call 
for basswood and an occasional inquiry for rock elm. 
Some of this wood is being used for automobile wheel 
rims, in 2%- and 3-inch stock. Hard maple is espe- 
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Buyers of Flooring in 
Less Than Carloads 


find zr methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you — better let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


~ FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


Telecode Used. CADILLAC, MICH. 

















POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, Ale 
and Beer Staves and Hoading. 


We can ship promptly, having now on hand 12,000,000 feet of 
well assorted and selected stock, WRITE FOR PRICES, 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY 
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Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co, 


Red Gum 
Specialists 


SALES OFFICE: 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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White Pine 
Oak 

Ash 

Poplar 


Mt. Mitchell 
Lumber Co. 


SWANNANOA, N. C. 


Chestnut ae 
Basswood oat 








| NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 











L.W. JONES MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


GLASGOW, KY. 
Manufacturers of High-Grade, Kiln-Dried 


Hardwood Flooring 


HOLLOW BACKED, END MATCHED AND BORED. 





cially called for in the shape of axles and bolsters, and 
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No Stronger 
Arguments 


for prospective business 
than a stock of our 


W.VA. SOFT YELLOW 








POPLAR 


It has the quality that will bring the cust 
he needs anything in lumber. We are manufacturers and can 
furnish Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, Columns, Newels, Balusters, 
Spindles and Brackets, Oak and Maple Flooring. 


. 





to you 


ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. :: :: MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices Yours for the Asking 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 
WHITE 


yHITE PT LING 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and WHITE OAK BILL 
TIMBER and other hardwoods. LONG 
SHIP TIMBER a specialty $3 $3 


THE PARKERSBURG MILL CO. 




















PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 








J.W. ROMINE LUMBER CO. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Send in your inquiries for HARDWOODS 





Rooms 46-48-50 


Rooms 46-48-50 ing, PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 











Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., 


Sales Office, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar, Hardwood 
Hemlock Lumber 

















D. G. COURTNEY Weer vircima. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Poplar and Oak Lumber, R. R. Ties, Bill 
Stuff, Tight Cooperage Stock. 








Greenbrier Lumber Co., WVa.’ 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Special Bills in Oak and Pine from our own Timber Lands. 
Mill Capacity 75,000 feet per day. 











W. U. Telegraph Office, White Sulphur, W.Va. 








Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY- 


A minute of your time to 


write the postal card giv- 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all 
about them. :; +3: ¢: 
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also in inch stock for flooring, and prices have stiffened 
up a good deal. New stocks of hard maple are being 
held at from $1 to $2.50 per thousand higher than a 
year ago. One firm has the temerity to set its price at 
$20 f. o. b. mill for No. 2 and better, but it is prob- 
ably an extra fine lot. The Neopit stocks of new lumber 


sold at following prices: 
Log run basswood... .$26.25 Log run maple....... 17.50 
No. 3 common bass- No. 3 common........ 6.50 
WOOK 2c ccevecdesece 12.00 Log run birch........ 20.00 
Log run soft elm..... 21.10 es ee ee 8.00 
No. 3 soft elm........ 9.55 
Of course this is the finest hardwood in Wisconsin; 


government foresters went through the woods and 
stamped every tree that was to be cut, and took nothing 
but the finest and best. They calculate to let the smaller 
trees grow ten or twenty years longer, if the winds do 
not blow them down in the meantime, but there is no 
use of disguising the faet that they have the finest 
lot of basswood logs that a man ever saw and the lumber 
is worth $26.25, though the prices they realize on soft 
elm and maple are away above their actual value. How- 
ever, the government needs the money, as its expenses 
in running that plant would eat up all the profit any- 
way. Trying to get work out of Indians is not the 
easiest thing in the world. 

M. R. Sutliff, of this city, who has been with the 
Robbins Lumber Company for the past year, as sales 
agent, has resigned to take the same position with the 
Atwood Lumber & Manufacturing Company at Park 
Falls. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Box Company Increases Its Capital Stock and Output— 

Winter Has Been Favorable for Logging. 

WAUSAU, WIs., Feb. 22.—The Wausau Box & Lumber 
Company, of this city, has increased its capital stock 
from $25,000 to $100,000. The company has recently 
added the making of step-ladders to that of box making, 
having recently manufactured 1,000 of the above named 
necessary and very useful article, which it has put 
on the market; and, should they create a_ sufficient 
demand, the company will equip its plant for their 
more extensive manufacture and hope to make them one 
of the specialties of the plant, The ladders are made 
exceptionally well, and in many respects are said to be 
superior to those now on the market. The addition of 
this branch of enterprise to the company’s business will 
make it possible for the company to use its stock of lum- 
ber more economically and will mean the employment of 
a number of additional mill-hands. 

The sleighing hereabouts is still excellent and vast 
quantities of logs are being drawn daily to the mills and 
factories in this city and vicinity. Some of the largest 
and best logs ever cut in this locality are being brought 
in, composed principally of hardwood, some on contract 
and others by industrious farmers, who meet with ready 
purchasers at prices satisfactory to all concerned, 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


Lumbermen Satisfied with Present Market Conditions— 
Claims Made that Railway Is Discriminating Against 
Shippers. 

MELLEN, WIs., Feb. 22.—Trade conditions in this vi- 
cinity are on the gain. The Foster-Latimer Lumber Com- 
pany is busy in its shipping department and the same 
can be said of the Keil Wooden Ware Company. The 
Mellen Lumber Company is shipping a lot of logs to the 
paper mills, and altogether everyone is well satisfied. 

Owing to the inability to secure cars, the local mer- 
chants at Glidden; who have been standing back of the 
farmers and small jobbers in getting out wood products, 
have been placed in a trying position. The products are 
cut, but no returns can be realized until shipment is 
made. Mr. Sharff was reciting his own experience this 
week in his endeavors to secure cars and said that 
he had reached the limit of his patience in waiting 
upon the railroad company. It seems that while the Cen- 
tral Lumber Company has been able to get transportation 
facilities for half a million feet of logs from that point, 
he has been unable to get éven one car. This is unjust 
discrimination and has made him righteously indignant 
over the fact. His case is a parallel one with the propo- 
sition the other merchants are up against als6. The car 
shortage is working mueh havoc to the large shipment as 
well. Although they are apparently favored somewhat in 
securing cars. 

It is announced that the personal injury action of Phil 
Riley against Hark Hessey, of Iron River, has been set- 
tled out of court and the action has been dismissed. Mr. 
Riley had his foot crushed last spring while working at 
the landing at Hessey’s mill, in this city, and was laid up 
with the injury for a long time. He brought suit for 
$5,000.00 damages. 

A market is provided for all cedar posts and poles and 
tamarack piling here; J. C. MacMillan is purchasing 
these products for Finch Bros. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Logging Conditions Ideal—Car Shortage a Serious 
Drawback—Hemilock Prices are Higher, with De- 
mand Better. 

MERRILL, WIS., Feb. 21.—Weather conditions. are all 
that could be desired for logging, and old loggers claim 
it is one of the finest winters for putting in logs that 
they ever saw. 

The car shortage is a serious drawback; and a great 
many of the small jobbers; who ate putting in pulpwood, 
ets., are running behind on account of having to unload 
and pile up their product at the different landings; and 
it all has to be handled over twice, costing all the way 
from:50 cents to $1 a cord extra; the loading tracks are 


sometimes from three to five miles from their camp, and 
every day they have to lose time going to the railroad 
track to see if any cars have been sent in, only to be 
‘lisappointed. a ‘ : 

The Underwood Veneer Company, of Wausau, is buy 
ing a nice lot of picked hardwood logs from the Merrill 
Woodenware Company, of this city. 

‘Prices on hemlock lumber have taken an upward ten- 
deney the last few weeks, and all bills are sold at $1 
above what was paid thirty days ago. 

The Corning Lumber Company is hauling its hardwood 
lumber from its mill and piling it in its Merrill yard. 
It has sold its stock of hardwood to Upham & Alger, of 
Chicago. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS. 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 














Law Proposed to Preserve Water Power in Western 
Provinces—Precautions Taken to Prevent Forest De- 
struction Along Railway Lines—Prices Higher. 


OrrawA, Ont., Feb. 19.—Mr. McGrath introduced a 
bill in the house of commons this week to amend the 
Dominion lands act which has for its purpose the econ- 
servation of waterpower in the West. Under this bill 
the minister of interior can not grant a water right for 
« period longer than twenty-five years in the prairie 
provinces and ten years in the unorganized districts of 
the Northwest territories. The bill passed the first 
reading. 

The Canadian forestry department will take no chances 
of harm being done to the great forest resources of the 
West during the construction of the many lines of rail- 
way to the Pacific coast. Along the line of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, which goes through hundreds of miles of 
virgin forest, a special patrol sees that timber is not 
wasted in the construction of the railway and that no 
inflammable material is ignited by sparks from passing 
engines. R. H. Campbell, superintendent of forestry, 
has planned to provide patrols along the routes of the 
Canadian Northern in Alberta and along the great water- 
ways of Alberta as far north as Fort McMurray and 
possibly to Fort MacKenzie. The danger along the 
waterways is from trappers, hunters, and prospectors 
who make the journey in canoes. 

Outside of deals, few large contracts have been made 
by Ottawa lumbermen for the year’s cut. Lumbermen 
and manufacturers are maintaining an independent atti- 
tude which is giving some concern to middlemen looking 
for a season’s stock. One large producer refused a 
considerable advance on last year’s prices for all pine 
better than shipping culls. He wanted about a 15 
percent advance over last year’s price, which would 
amount to $2 or $3 a thousand on all lines. Buyers from 
the United States are blamed for the- higher prices. 
One big millman recently was approached by many 
agents, but has not settled on a price. Being a leader, 
his prices for 1910 will have a steadying effect on the 
market, as smaller producers will close contracts at the 
prevailing prices. 

At this time last year buyers were able to get slight 
reductions on upper grades compared with the year pre- 
ceding, but now the reverse is true. Many dealers have 
paid $10 more for 1-inch good sidings and strips in the 
last week than they paid a year ago. There is an all- 
around advance of $5 a thousand on nearly everything 
better than shipping culls. Middlemen are refusing many 
orders on account of their inability to obtain the stock. 
Apparently mill owners are overestimating the favor- 
able market conditions and asking unwarranted prices. 

New Brunswick shingles are in brisk demand and ap- 
pear to be favored over the British Columbia product. 
Ottawa valley mills soon will make a specialty of 
shingles, which at present are neglected. Ottawa shingles 
are claimed to be in many ways superior to those from 
outside points. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


Provincial Statesman Would Prohibit Pulpwood Export 
—Paper Concern Makes Big Purchase—Rate Contro- 
versy of Long Duration Settled. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 19.—As further evidence of the 
widespread interest in the pulpwood expert question, may 
be cited a recent statement of C. W. Robinson, leader of 
the opposition in the New Brunswick legislature, that he 
was in favor of a law to prevent the export of pulpwood 
from crown lands in that province. Practically every repre- 
sentative man in the provinces of Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick has spoken along these lines, and it is evident that 
the time soon will come when definite action will be 
taken in conformity with the views expressed. 

The Quebee & St. Maurice Industrial Company re- 
cently bought 130,000 cords of pulpwood, the prices being 
$5.25 a cord for rough wood and $7.25 for hand peeled 
wood f. o. b. Chaudiere. 

J. A. Bothwell, former manager for the Quebec & St. 
Maurice Industrial Company, now manager for the 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Company, has bought the Etche- 
min Lumber Company. 

Montreal lumber shippers believe that a satisfactory 
settlement has been reached in regard to the long-stand- 
ing dispute regarding lumber rates. On this question, 
the lumbermen and railways have been at loggerheads 
over a year, and the matter was finally brought to the 
railway commission for settlement. .While no definite 
anndéuncement has been made regarding the railway com- 
mission’s finding, it is stated that the result will be 
more favorable to the lumber companies, and that there 
will be a considerable redtction in rates. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 








FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Upper Grades of Hardwood in Good Demand—Promi- 
nent Concern Removes General Offices—Develop- 
ment of Cedar Business. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb, 23.—Every bit of hardwood 
that can boast kinship with the better grades is in strong 
demand. Poplar leads and ash is getting stronger. Oak 
in all upper grades and thicknesses is steady in price and 
maintains its activity. No. 2 common, 8 and 4 quartered 
white oak, is especially scarce. 

There are indications of the opening of the spring 
trade. Retailers are placing more frequent orders. De- 
mand is good from the car building companies. Chest- 
nut, birch and maple are having their full share of de- 
mand. Gum and basswood show an improvement. Cy- 
press is firm, sash and door factories being liberal in 
their demands for this grade. 

Headquarters of George C. Brown & Co., a well-known 
hardwood concern, has been moved from Nashville to 
Memphis. The firm has maintained office and yards in 
Memphis some time. With the removal to Memphis a re- 
organization has been effected with capital increased to 
$100,000. Lewis E. Brown will be president; Butler 
Smith of MeMinnville, vice president; G. E. Reynolds, 
who has had charge of the- Memphis office, secretary and 
treasurer. A distributing yard will be opened in Cin- 
cinnati and a branch office at Franklin, N. C. 

The Decaturs, in north Alabama, have developed ex- 
tensive cedar interests. The latest addition is the Ala- 
bama Red Cedar Company, which will manufacture cedar 
slabs for lead pencils. This factory has recently started, 
giving employment to a large force. Most of the output 
is shipped to Germany. Cedar posts of all kinds form 
an important branch of the industry. 

E. M. Underhill, Philadelphia, of the well known firm 
of Wister Underhill & Co., is the latest addition to the 
ranks of Nashville lumbermen. He will be with Olin 
White, local manager for this firm. 

Over a trainload of yellow pine which had been placed 
by C. R. Boyd, local wholesaler, recently reached Nash- 
ville. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Trade Is Active but Deliveries Blocked by Snow— 
Cooperage Makes Good Start—Union Station Pro- 
jected. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 22.—Local trade in hardwoods 
is brisk but the deep snows have almost prevented de- 
liveries. Mail business has been fairly good but active 
operations were seriously impeded. 

Improvement in the cooperage trade continues. 
Staves have been in more active demand than at any 
other time within a year. Orders for heavy caissons 
for brewers are being received. 

More activity is noted at the Builders’ exchange, and 
while not many contracts are being let, a better feeling 
prevails, 

The box making industry is brisk, with a strong de- 
mand for merchandise packing cases, and box shooks 
are in active request. : 

The council committee on a new depot met with rep- 
resentatives of various business bodies at the council 
chamber recently and plans were indorsed. The depot 
will be rented to the various railroads entering the city 
for a central ‘passenger terminus, including interurban 
electric lines. 

Some improvement is noted in demand for chestnut 
for interior finishes from the eastern trade. Ones 
and twos of twelve feet and over are mostly wanted. 

Building lumber is receiving more attention as the 
season progresses. White pine for planing mill building 
products is moving more freely. 

Low grade lumber of all kinds is receiving much at- 
tention from lumbermen owing to large stocks. 

W. Higford Smith called at the office of Bennett & 
Witte early in the week. He represents Alfred Beting, 
lumberman, of Antwerp, and is touring the country on a 
buying proposition, looking for hardwoods and pitch 
pine. He left for Memphis and the South and expects 
to remain in the southern states some time. Though 
born in Germany and splitting his name in the middle 
like an Englishman, Mr. Smith was one of the most 
correct speakers of plain English that one would wish 
to meet. He explains his position by stating that he was 
born in Germany, but of English parentage. He has 
lived there all his life, receiving a thorough German edu- 
cation while at the same time the English tongue was 
not overlooked. He made a most favorable impression 
on all the lumbermen with whom he came in contact. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Retail Demand Slackens but Prices Hold Strong— 
Congestion at Terminals Retards Shipments—Factory 
Trade Well Maintained. 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 22.—While prices have not 
weakened some sections show a considerable falling 
off in demand and a consequent Jull. Manufacturers 
and shippers are united in the belief that the lull is 
due entirely to the weather. 

A slight advance is reported in hemlock. Some say 
that yellow pine has strengthened and that quotations 
average higher. 

Though few complaints are made of lack of cars, 
considerable trouble is reported in securing shipments, 
which appears to be due to congestion at terminal 
points. 


D. O. MeFarland, of the Middle States Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a fair prospect for business. H. C. Bard, 
of the company, is expected to return from Shreveport, 
La., in a few days. 

A. C. Davis, of the company bearing his name, re- 
ports slight advances in poplar. George B. Jobson, 
secretary of the company, returned Monday from a 
week’s trip in southern Ohio. J. H. Cross, agent for 
the Union Star line at Newark, N. J., a brother-in-law 
of Mr. Jobson, was a visitor in Columbus recently. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber 
Company, says prices are well maintained and the 
demand from manufacturing establishments continues 
steady. The eompany is drifting a large quantity of 
logs from the timber tract on the Big Sandy river to 
the mill at Ashland, Ky. 

H. D. Brasher reports a good demand for railroad 
and car materials, and prices holding steady in all 
lines. 

KE. J. King has opened a retail yard for both hard- 
woods and yellow pine at Galion, Ohio. 

The Laurens-Hull Lumber Company, of Tiffin, has 
changed its name-to the Sterling Lumber & Supply 
Company. 


A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


Deep Snow Interferes with Logging in the Woods— 
Freight Rates to Eastern Seaboard a Bone of Con- 
tention. 

CADILLAC, Micu., Feb. 22.—No apparent change has 
been noticed in lumber trade conditions in this market 
during the last week. Maple is still the leader in hard- 
woods with birch following closely. Beech is expected 
to improve and replace the maple, shortage to some 
extent. Stocks of dry hardwoods are low with prices 
firm. Hemlock is still a little slow. 

Michigan is still in the hands of the ‘‘Snow King.’’ 
The depth of snow in the woods has increased to about 
three feet on an average and traffic is slow in conse- 
quence. 

There has been a movement in western and northern 
Michigan for a reduced basis of rates to the Eastern 
Seaboard which the railroads have refused to grant and 
the Michigan Shippers’ Association, comprising shippers 
and manufacturers of all classes of freight at Grand 
Rapids, Muskegon, Big Rapids, Traverse City, Cadillac, 
Manistee, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, Jackson and other 
points, have been joined by shippers in Saginaw Valley, 
Flint and other points on the east side of the stafe and 
will, with the aid of the State Railroad Commission, put 
the question before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for settlement. 

The last remnant of the large pine forests in Mecosta 
county is being hauled into Big Rapids on sleighs and 
will be shipped by rail to Lakeview to be manufactured 
into lumber. This lot of pine is of good size and quality 
and will scale 200,000 feet. 

Ten years ago a wilderness now a thriving city of 
2,000 inhabitants is the record for Pellston, Mich., in 
Emmet county, south of Mackinaw City. The unusual 
growth of the place is because of natural conditions and 
an intelligent and progressive lot of citizens. Lumber- 
ing has made the place. Tindle & Jackson have a thor- 
oughly uptodate saw mill and are also engaged in the 
manufacture of broom handles and staves and heading. 
The. Pellston Turning & Manufacturing Company also 
makes broom handles, maple flooring, basswood siding 
and hemlock. 

The Bogardus Land & Lumber Company has a saw 
mill here and is engaged in the manufacture of hemlock 
and hardwood lumber. 

In the river and harbor bill which has just been passed 
by Congress Charlevoix gets an appropriation of $20,000 
for improvement. This amount is low in comparison 
with amounts granted other harbors considering the large 
amount of tonnage handled from the marty large indus- 
tries located along Pine lake at Boyne City, East Jor- 
dan and other manufacturing points. 

Grand Traverse bay was frozen over the night of 
February 17 for the first time this season, making the 
twenty-third time in fifty-two years it has frozen over in 
February. Last year it froze over March 13 and the ice 
went out April 5. 

Timber thieves recently appropriated 2,000. feet of 
logs belonging to Cummer-Diggins Company, from sec- 
tion 13, Colfax township, and on tracing the logs were 
found in Williams Bros. Company’s yard at Manton. As 
yet no action has been taken to prosecute the offenders 
who sold the logs to Williams Bros. Company. 

The Manistee Iron Works is refitting its old machine 
shop in order to manufacture the Butman boiler, a com- 
paratively new make of boiler which is meeting with 
favor, and a prosperous business is anticipated. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Yard and Mill Trade Reported Good—Water Transpor- 
tation Blocked by Snow—Dealers Seek Supplies in 
Anticipation of Spring Trade. _ 

BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 23.—President Elias, of the 
Lumber exchange, has appointed J. N. Seatchard. and 
Knowlton Mixer delegates to accompany him to the na- 
tional convention at Cincinnati, Ohio. He reports yard 
and mill business very good. 

Angus McLean will come to Buffalo this week to look 
over business. He has been in the New. York district of 
late with Hugh McLean, who will lay aside oak selling 
a few days to attend the Cincinnati convention. 

Since returning from his trip. to his Pascola mills in 








[AIS to high speed belts, we have 
==| been making the Rhoads Volta 
Dynamo Belts ever since dynamos 
came into common use, and we do 
not recall ever having one of these 
belts returned—a remarkable record. 


Is not this the kind of belt for 


your business? 
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Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest ‘Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALITY—RIGHT PRICES, 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 


PAEPCKE-LEICHT 
LUMBER CO. 


CHICAGO 





WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE FOR PRICiS 


RED GUM 





SAP CUM 
ASH, ELM 
T CYPRESS 


MAPLE 

RED OAK 
WHITE OAK 
SYCAMORE 


DRY STOCK—QUICK SHIPMENT 
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TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED [soicrniis Poicccoc: 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Lil. 
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“MB PACIFIC COAST. “2m, 











LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Idaho White Pine, Western Pine, Larch, Coast Fir 


and Spruce, also Red Cedar Siding and 
Shingles, Split Idaho Cedar Posts. 


Complete Stocks. Quick Shipments. Market Prices. 
Send Us Your Inquiries. 








Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS. 











Manufacturers 
ani “s 
Wholesalers, ——— — 


We would like to have you send and ask us for our prices. 
We can save you money on 


TIMBERS 
FLOORING, = § “SPRUCE.” 
FINISH, CEILING, ) SIDING AND 
DIMENSION, ETC. FINISH. 





@ GHINGLES MILL AND TRANSIT SHIPMENTS. 
Write or Wire us for Quotations. 





















GY Fir Lumber 
7a KS 


FIR DIMENSION, FIR TIMBERS and CAR 
MATERIAL, ROUGH or FINISHED 
CLEARS nnd O. G. GUTTER 


Manley Moore Lumber Co. 


Baker's TretBlig.  1acoma, Wash,  g, pin wap 


MINERAL LAKE LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


CAR AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 


Try a car of our Shop Lumber. 
You will want more. 


General Offices TACOMA, WASH. 


























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
willbe found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 





Missouri, President F. A. Beyer has been out of business 
a few days from a slight illness. He is still a very busy 
man normally and will not waste more time than he 
must, 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Company has found 
too much snow in the upper Cumberland district for 
good mill or barge operations, 

F. W. Vetter has not forgotten that he used to find 
good oak and ash down the eastern slope from Virginia 
and southward and has gone that way again to dig out 
more of it. His sales call for a new supply pretty 
soon, 

The inspection of the southwestern mills, centering 
in the Memphis yard, continues with the Buffalo Hard- 
wood Lumber Company. There is a good stock of oak 
in that yard and the mills controlled by the company 
will do the rest. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 





Orders Plentiful but Deliveries Impeded—Yellow Pine 
Demand and Prices Improved—Prospects Good for 
Table Manufacturers. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 24.—Business with the hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers of Evansville and sur- 
rounding country is very good. While manufacturers 
are getting a big lot or orders the bad weather has 
stopped shipping because stocks are not dry. Demand 
is strong for white and red oak and poplar, in fact for 
all the upper grades of hardwoods. The tendency of 
buyers is to hold back because of the advance in prices, 
but it is believed that prices will remain firm. 

Mr. MeCowen, of Thompson, Thayer & McCowen, 
has returned from a trip through the North. Mr. 
Thayer is at Hot Springs, Ark., for a few weeks and 
Mr. Thompson is in Mexico. The business of the com- 
pany is in the hands of George O. Worland. 

K. W. Hobert, a well known lumberman of Boston, 
Mass., cailed on the local trade last week. 

E. 8S. O’Hara, of the Evansville Sash & Door Com- 
pany, has returned from a successful business trip 
through southern Illinois. 

Benjamin Bosse, furniture manufacturer, is back 
from a business trip to Chicago and the Northwest. 

Arthur C. Karges, of the Evansville Sash & Door 
Company, says business is very good, although the 
weather has interfered somewhat. He finds people 
more inclined to buy ahead. 

W. H. Bultman, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, says business conditions in southern 
and central Illinois, where he spends a great deal of 
his time, are picking up steadily. 

Yellow pine dealers find trade conditions very good. 
and prices holding firm. They say the greatest draw- 
back is the car shortage and fear that it will become 
more serious. 

Julius Schuttler, of the Globe Handle Company, of 
this city, says business is fine and getting better all 
the time. The company’s plant is running full time 
and is getting all the good ash lumber it needs. He 
looks for a splendid year for the handle manufacturers 
of the middle West. Frank Lohoff, president of the 
Evansville Tool Works, a large maker of handles, says 
business has been improving right along. 

The Bockstege Furniture Company, of this city, is 
building a 3-story addition to its factory on West 
Franklin street. 

Oscar Klamer, of the Schelosky Table Company, pre- 
dicts an excellent year for table manufacturers. 

John F. Mann, of the Evansville Desk Company, and 
bride, have returned from their wedding trip to Florida.” 

Frank Laughlin, president of the Wolflin-Luhring 
Lumber Company, of this city, has returned from a 
trip to Havana, Cuba, where he spent several weeks 
with a party of friends. 

Donnie Coleman, a well known lumber dealer of Oak- 
land City, Ind., who was in Evansville a few days ago 
on business, reported trade conditions in his section 
very promising. 

Capt. George H. Conant, local lumber dealer, says 
that with the passing of the present inclement weather 
he believes the lumber business in this section will 
pick up. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Shipments Going Out Well—Enlargements of Lumber 
Concerns—Large Timber Land Purchase—Personal 
Notes. 

BRISTOL, TENN., Feb. 21.—Shipments are holding up 
well and inquiries are more numerous. 

The Paxton Lumber Company has just bought a tract 
of 1,000,000 feet of high grade hardwood stock at 
Galax, N. C. C. E. Paxton, of that company, says a 
mill will be installed at once to manufacture the tim- 
ber. It will be cut at the rate of 10,000 feet daily, 
largely oak and’ poplar, and is on the Caroline, Clinch- 
field & Ohio railroad. This makes the fifth mill the 
company has in North Carolina. 

B. B. Burns, F. C. Knight, O. M. Brown and others 


4 


of the Tug River Lumber Company, Rockcastle Lum- - 


ber Company and C. L. Ritter Lumber Company, will 
leave this week for Huntington, W. Va., where on 
March 1 they will open general offices of these con- 
cerns. The Tug River Lumber Company still has a 
band mill and other operations near Bristol, all run- 
ning full time. 

Among the most prominent hardwood men on the 
Bristol market this week were Messrs. DuBoy, Levy and 
Snodgrass, of the Forest Lumber Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa. Mr. DuBoy, a member of the company, and his 
associates came south to look over the hardwood situa- 
tion. In Bristol they spent several days and left some 
good orders with the local lumbermen, for quick deliv- 


ery. They expressed themselves as pleased with the 
condition of the lumber business in the South and the 
outlook for trade. 

Among the visitors on the Bristol market this week 
was E. Stringer “Boggess, of Clarksburg, W. Va., who is 
weil known on the local market and whose traveling 
men cover this section regularly. Mr. Boggess is quot- 
ed as saying that the outlook in the lumber trade could 
hardly be better. 

Lumber shipments on the Virginia-Carolina railroad 
are increasing rapidly. There is about 60,000,000 feet 
of stock piled on the road, the most of which will be 
shipped out soon. This is regarded as most remark- 
able, in view of the fact that the mills have not run 
as much as usual this winter, on account of the ex- 
tremely inclement weather. 

It is learned that the Norwood Lumber Company, 
the first announcement of whose purchase of $225,000 
worth of new timber land in North Carolina was made 
in the Bristol correspondence of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, will move its band mills from West Virginia 
to the new property and will begin development just 
as soon as possible. The company owns 15,000 acres 
of timber land, consisting of two large boundaries in 
Swain county, North Carolina. President L. Carr, of 
the company, will be in personal charge of the new 
operations in North Carolina. 

B. C. Donaghy, of the White Lumber Company, of 
Butler, Johnson county, Tennessee, a prominent lum- 
berman of this section, was brought to Bristol this 
week and taken to Philadelphia, on account of injuries 
sustained by a serious fall at the company’s big slash 
dam. He was hurried to ‘Philadelphia for a surgical 
operation. Mr. Donaghy was seriously injured, though 
it is believed that he will recover. 

Some of the lumber corporations in this section are 
greatly worried over the preparation of statements, for 
the government, showing their net income, as required 
in connection with the new corporation tax. Some of 
the lumber concerns who, while conservative, have 
been doing a loose business, are put to great trouble 
in the preparation of their statements by reason of 
the almost impracticability of taking a complete in- 
ventory. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


Manufacturers Having Demands for Hardwoods—wMill 
Concern Extends Railroad—Poplar Leads in Call— 
Plants Preparing for Busy Season. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Feb. 22.—Hardwoods are in very good 
demand from sources manufacturers have not heard from 
for some time. This applies especially to lower grades in 
stock. It is noted that furniture and retail manufac- 
turers are laying in a large amount of stock, getting 
ready for spring and summer business. 

Quartered oak and plain red and white are in good 
demand, with great scarcity in the better grades. Poplar 
continues in very good demand, especially for panel 
stock; other grades of poplar being second to oak in 
demand at this time. ; 

A number of manufacturers are having a little trouble 
in securing cars, especially good box cars. 

The Vansant-Kitchen Lumber Company reports busi- 
ness very satisfactory, with a lot of very desirable orders 
for poplar lumber in all grades. 

The Clearfield Lumber Company, Clearfield, Ky., will 
start its-mill March 1, running two crews. The company 
is- adding five miles to its standard gage railroad and 
soon will have in operation about thirty: miles of railroad. 

Whisler & Scearcy, Ironton, Ohio, are operating their 
mills at Farmers, Ky. The company reports business 
very satisfactory and orders received more plentiful than 
for the last two years. 

S. M. Bradley, of Morehead, Ky., was a caller in our 
city last week. Mr. Bradley finds business very satis- 
factory. 

The W. J. Fell Lumber Company is running its stave 
mill in this city full time and is receiving a number of 
ears of lumber. 

The Wright-Saulsberry Lumber Company has closed 
its mills a short time but soon will start the season’s run. 

The Licking River Lumber Company is running its 
band mill at Farmers, Ky., full time and is making heavy 
shipments from that place. The company received enough 
logs last week for several months’ supply. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


All Records Broken—Hustling Necessary to Get Stocks 
Ready for Spring Trade—Reports from Country Dis- 
tricts More Encouraging. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 22.—The long cold spell has 
interfered with the handling of timber, but in spite of 
these drawbacks the business generally is in very good 
condition. Orders are coming in steadily and inquiries 
flood each mail. None of the dealers care to book future 
orders, as they are positive that spring will bring a tre 
mendous business with advancing prices. While there 
is some complaint as to low prices the bulk of. business 
is tremendous for February, some of the larger dealers 
claiming that their business breaks all records. Reports 
from all over the country are that building operations 
are to be much greater than for several years and Louis- 
ville by the 15th of this month had broken the record 
for the entire month in 1909. In the hardwood line 
especially dealers will find that they have to hustle to 
get their stock in shape for spring business, it is so 
broken now. If floods hold off Louisville will do more 
business in the first three months of this year than in 
the first five months of previous years. 

H. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber Company, 
is at home from a week’s trip through Ohio. He took 
in the automobile show in Chicago and came home via 
Grand Rapids. Ed Shippen is down in Indiana looking 
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after the company’s logging interests. The company 
recently bought two steamers and with a number of 
barges is bringing its logs up the river from southern 
Indiana. Mr. Gates said there is a tremendous quan- 
tity of fine timber throughout southern Indiana. 

A number of Louisville box manufacturers will attend 
the convention of the National Association of Box Man- 
ufacturers at French Lick during the next three days, 
Mr. Booker, of the E. B. Norman Lumber Company, be- 
ing the first to'go. Barry Norman said business in all 
departments is in first rate shape. 

Mr. Smith, of the Ohio River Saw Mill Company, said 
business is fine, orders coming in steadily and all men 
working. 

E. L. Davis, of the Edward L, Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Bardstown, Ky., on a short business trip. 

Mr. Davis, manager of the lumber department of the 
Mengel Box Company, has gone to Chicago by way of 
Evansville, Ind., where he will put in a day or two with 
customers, and then visiting Milwaukee, Grand Rapids 
and adjacent territory. 

The C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company is as busy as usual. 
Mr. Wickliffe is in town, but Mr. Harris and C. R. 
Mengel have not returned from Pensacola. Mr. Spicker 
is taking his usual trip to New York. 

Graham Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, is in Chi- 
cago, while Mark Brown is holding down the job at the 
office. 

J. E. Kline, president of the Louisville Veneer Mills, 
hes gone north on a business trip. Business is good 
and inquiries and orders are coming in. 

Miss Clark is at her desk at the Wood-Mosaic Com- 
pany, in New Albany, Mr. McClean having gone east 
about a week ago. She said business is in fair condition. 

At the New Albany Veneering Company Mr. Knight 
is complaining of the grip, which he says is rightly 
named, 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Cheerful Confidence Pervades Entire Trade—Demand 
Strong for Upper Grades and Call for Lower Grades 
Better. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—This is the day that good 
id Father Washington started the great hardwood busi- 
ness of this country by laying low the cherry tree. Some 
vf the lumbermen of this city are celebrating Washing- 
ton’s birthday at home shoveling the snow off of their 
walks. Others stuck to their desks like martyrs. Every- 
body is waiting for the final breaking up of cold weather 
and until that time are withholding their enthusiasm. 
\ll are optimistic and not a pessimist could be found 
in the whole crowd this week, though wintry blasts were 
nipping noses and snow and slush lay knee deep. 

One noteworthy event this week was the local move- 
ment that took definite shape to bring next year’s con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
to this city. The St. Louis lumber trade is united in this 
novement and plans for the campaign are being quietly 
aid. Its conception is probably due to Julius Scheve 
und George Hibbard, two hustlers of this city. When 
the next meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber 
\ssociation is held at Louisville in June St. Louis will 
probably make a stronger bid than it ever made before 
for any convention. Lumbermen believe this is the 
vreatest hardwood and yellow pine market in the world 
ind they are going to present to the convention an array 

f facts and figures that, they feel, ought to cinch the 
1911 convention for this city. 

Market reports elsewhere in this issue show that hard- 
wood business in St. Louis is improving steadily. In 

nticipation of a lively spring trade dealers are bending 

eir energies toward filling their yards with stock. 
\bout one hundred million feet of dry stock is already 
m piles in local yards, with more coming in all the 

ime. Shipments are steady, with some tendency to gain 
‘lightly upon receipts. 

The week witnessed a revival in lower grades and a 
veneral firming up of price tone. Inquiry is heavy and 
some sales are being made all the time. Export busi- 
ess is showing remarkable activity. Local dealers re- 

ort their trade this month far ahead of last year and 
hey are a unit in the belief that the breaking up of 

inter will usher in an era of unprecedented building 
tivity. 
Gossip of the Hardwood Trade. 

E. W. Blumer, general sales manager for the Lothman 
‘ypress Company, states that his salesmen are sending in 
‘rders in good volume. Demand is increasing all the 
‘ime and the wood is finding favor in new markets. The 
price tone is satisfactory. 

E. W. Wiese, vice president of the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Company, reports hardwood trade conditions 
vastly improved. His company’s sales this year have 
exceeded those of last year for the same period. De- 
mand is good for all grades and prices are advancing. 

Jacob Mossberger says his trade shows considerable 
sae He is decidedly optimistic regarding the spring 
outlook. : 

Tom Powe, president of the Powe Lumber Company, 
says that he has been receiving a heavy volume of in- 
quiry this month and has been making some good sales. 
Prices are much improved. 

Joe Hafner, manager of the lumber department of the 
Hafner Manufacturing Company, reports business pick- 
ing up. Inquiry is heavier and sales more plentiful. 

George Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber 
Company, says there is a strong demand for high grade 
hardwoods and a better call for the lower grades. Prices 
are climbing upward steadily. 

W. A. Bonsack, president of the Bonsack Lumber Com- 
pany, reports general trade conditions improving and 
business recovering nicely. 

R. F. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Company, 
finds orders more plentiful, with less complaint about 
price, 


George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says the outlook is exceedingly bright. In- 
quiries are heavier and actual sales more plentiful. 
Prices also are improved. 

J. 8S. Garetson, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, says business is better, with a splendid outlook for 
spring. 

W. E. Keown, of the International Hardwood Lumber 
Company, is expected home shortly from a trip to the 
west. coast. 

W. G. Haskell, of the East St. Louis Walnut Company; 
reports export trade getting heavy, with domestic trade 
rapidly on the mend. 

R. E. Drake, of the Drake Lumber Company, has had 
remarkably good business this month. His sales are 
away ahead of those of last February. He looks for a 
lively spring. 

George Luehrmann, of the Charles F, Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Company, reports that gum is having 
a fine revival. Demand is increasing all the time and 
new channels of outlet are developing rapidly. 

W. R. Chivvis reports an increasing call for cherry 
and walnut, especially from foreign sources. 

Henry Quellmalz says trade in wagon stock is much 
better. 

Franz Waldstein, president of the Waldstein Lumber 
Company, is much encouraged over the prospects. He 
says inquiries-are stronger and orders more plentiful. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Companies Reorganize and Consolidate—Factory for 
Manufacture of Gum Staves Projected—Carriage 
Plant Changes Hands. 

Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 21.—F. C. Zupke & Co. have 
opened offices at 442-44 Scimitar building and will en- 
gage in the wholesale handling of hardwood lumber for 
foreign and domestic account. F. C. Zupke, until re- 
cently second vice president of the Darnell-Taenzer Lum- 
ber Company, will be in charge of the business of the 
firm. Before the consolidation of E. E. Taenzer & Co., 
Incorporated, and the I. M. Darnell & Sons Company into 
the Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Company, Mr. Zupka was 
vice president of the former. He has had nearly twenty- 
five years’ practical experience in the hardwood trade 
and has traveled extensively in this country and in Eu- 
rope. He is therefore thoroughly familiar with the 
sources of supply, the handling of hardwood lumber, and 
is in close touch with the requirements of distributing 
and consuming interests in America and Europe. 

A movement is under way on the part of J. J. Rus- 
sell, of Minneapolis, Minn., to bring machine shops from 
Minneapolis to Memphis and to organize a corporation 
to manufacture slack barrel staves in this city. Mr. Rey- 
nolds is in Memphis and will remain until he can deter- 
mine whether his plans will be successful. It will require 
an investment of from $75,000 to $100,000. He pro- 
poses to manufacture staves out of gum, a very large 
amount of which is in this part of the country. It is 
possible that the plan he has under consideration may 
prepare an outlet for gum on a larger scale than at pres- 
ent. 

S. H. Neff and M. Joiner have bought the plant of the 
Franklin Carriage Company, at Jackson, Tenn., and will 
operate it in future. The plant was sold to satisfy the 
creditors. It was one of the more important enterprises 
in Jackson and was successful until during the last year, 
when it encountered: financial reverses. It is probable 
that Mr. Franklin, the principal stockholder of the old 
company, will be continued as manager of the plant under 
the new regime. 

Russe & Burgess, Incorporated, state that they will re- 
sume operations at their plant in north Memphis within 
a few days. The management finds the outlook very 
satisfactory and notes particular improvement in the ex- 
port demand for southern hardwoods. 

Max Sondheimer, president of the E. Sondheimer Com- 
pany, has just returned from Hot Springs, Ark., where 
he has been the last three weeks. 

Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, was in Memphis today. The association 
has quite a large membership in Memphis and the tribu- 
tary states. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Trade Quiet but Early Improvement Expected—Lum- 
bermen on the Move—New Yards Being Opened— 
Tree Planting. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 15.—While the lumber 
trade is quiet, there is a good feeling among dealers 
and it is believed that prices generally will gradually im- 
prove as the year advances.. 

C. C. Follmer of C. C. Follmer & Co., left today for a 
month’s trip to Central America, going by way of New 
York. 

Walter C. Winchester, of Winchester & Daniels left 
yesterday for New York, accompanied by Mrs. Winches- 
ter. They will sail for Panama Thursday next. 

G. von Platen, of Boyne City, and Edward Buckley, of 
Manistee, were in this city last week and attended the 
Lineoln Club banquet. ; 

The Valley City Lumber Company is opening new 
yards on the Pere Marquette tracks in the southern sec- 
tion of this city. 

M. W. Wentworth, of Battle Creek, has bought a farm 
of 200 acres near Goguac lake, Calhoun county, and will 
plant 10,000 trees; spruce for Christmas trees, locust, 
and catalpa for fence posts and railroad ties. 

President R. W. Irwin and members of the executive 
board of the Michigan Shippers’ Association are in 
Lansing today in the interests of freight rate matters. 
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WE SHIP PROMPTLY 


Fir Lumber 


VERTICAL GRAIN 


FLOORING 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


HARRISON G. FOSTER. 
849-851 Security Bank Building, 
Mi is, Minn, 


St. Paul & Tacoma 


Lumber Co., "wast." 
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IN TIMES PAST 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 
BETTER THAN PINE 


figured panels and then he orders our 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir 
and Cedar Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Col- 
umns—in fact, pretty much everything a 
yard carries in stock. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representatives, 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Spokane Representative, H. 8. OSGooD, Spokane, Wash. 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. 
They used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


when the ambitious builder wants something 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or 
vertical grain stiles and tails and beautifully 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


The WHEELER, OSGOOD CO. 


HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass, 
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Long and Large Timbers 


Pacific National Lumber Co. - 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 











PUGET SOUND LUMBER 


PACIFIC FIR COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


FIR TIMBERS | 


LUMBER, CAR STOCK, CEDAR PIL- 
ING and RAILROAD TIES, SHINGLES 




















\§0-1-2-3-4 Maynard Building :: SEATTLE, WASH, 


MILLS LOCATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Lyman, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Maple Valley, Wash., onC. & P.S. 
Birdsview, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Tenino, Wash,, on N. P. Ry. 
Chewelah, Wash.,on G.N. Ry. Orillia, Wash., on N. P. Ry. 
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The Herron Company 


860 Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO 
Telephoue Harrison 5343 


1009-10 Alaska Bidg., SEATTLE 


| FIR LUMBER 


Car Stock and Railroad Material 
Boat Stock 
ti Long Timbers, Structural Timbers 




















Our Specialties are 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


RED CEDAR 
| SHINGLES and SIDING 


We are Manufacturers. Shipments Prompt. 
Inquiries Solicited. 


Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. 


Mills at General Offices, 612 Mutual Life Bldg. 
BELLEVUE, WASH. SEATTLE, WASH. 








ELDER LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


Originators of the famous 


-EDISON BRAND 
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‘GHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EATTLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
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LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 


TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 








TO ™M AKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
costofany number of féet at any given price. Absolutely correct 
Send fcr illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicagc. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Steady Improvement Noted in Manufacturing and 
Wholesale Trade—Inland Mills Closed by Snow— 
Railroads Unable to Supply Necessary Cars. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—The situation among manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of lumber is daily growing 
more encouraging. Lumber prices have advanced gener- 
ally in all items about 50 cents and timbers probably are 
$1 above the figure of three weeks ago. Timbers con- 
tinue in very strong demand and ofders for bridge 
stringers ete. are hard to place. Some large orders from 
lineyard concerns have been placed this week. All mills 
have orders enough to keep them busy some time and 
several mill concerns are sold farther ahead than they. 
like to be. Many inland mills have been closed two 
months, and owing to the heavy snow fall will be unable 
to begin sawing as soon as they had planned to. Shingles 
are firmer and are being quoted at about 5 cents higher 
than last week, particularly for clears. The recent snow 
has caused nearly all of the inland shingle mills to close 
down a week or two. Demand from the East for shingles 
has not opened as strong as expected. This fact is at- 
tributed to severe weather conditions in most consuming 
sections of the country. 

The car situation is bad and although railroads claim 
the switechmen’s strike is over, they are not furnishing 
the ears needed to take care of lumber shipments. But 
for the fact that many mills are not running, the car 
shortage would be acute. Prompt shipments are out of 
the question. However, it is hoped that this feature of 
the situation will be cleared up soon. 

Mills on salt water are having a brisk offshore and 
coastwise trade. Demand from California ports is hold- 
ing up and a large amount of business has been taken 
recently for shipment to the west coast, Manila, and 
other points in the orient. 

In the charter market little change has been noted 
during the last three weeks. Coastwise rates hold firm 
at $4 to San Francisco and $4.50 to southern California 
ports. Offshore charter rates are weak, although demand 
for lumber is excellent. It is impossible to advance off- 
shore charter rates because of the immense amount of 
tonnage on the Coast and, on the way to the Coast. 

The weekly freight circular of the Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast reports the following recent fix- 
tures: Schooner Winslow, Puget sound to San Pedro, 
$4.50, and the Oceania Vance, Coos bay to San Pedro, 
$4.25. 

Ed. R. Hogg, sales manager for the Atlas Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Seattle, speaking of conditions this 
week, said: 

We are well pleased with the business coming in despite 
the fact that extremely bad weather in the middle West and 
East is delaying buying. We are particularly pleased at 
prices that are being obtained, as we are getting at least 
50 cents a thousand more in all items than we were three 
weeks ago. The offshore business is good and we are load- 
ing a number of vessels at Tacoma for California ports, 
Manila ete. The rail trade is improving right along, but 
the worst feature of this part of the business is the diffi- 
culty in getting cars. 

E. H. Lewis, of the E. H. Lewis Lumber Company, this 
city, has just returned from an extended visit through 
the East and middle West. Mr. Lewis says that eastern 
buying is delayed by the extremely hard and long winter. 
He has made the trip from New York to Seattle a good 
many times, but his return trip to Seattle last week was 
the first time he ever saw snow all of the way across 
the continent from ocean to ocean. Mr. Lewis is of the 
opinion that when springs opens lumber buying will 
begin with a rush. 

C. J. Flack, manager for the Seattle Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Agency, when asked regarding the shingle trade 
conditions, said: 

We are experiencing a great deal of trouble in getting 
the cars that we need and this together with the extremely 
heavy fall of snow during the last week has caused almost 
all of the inland shingle mills to close down and they will 
remain closed down some time. The market is very firm, 
prices being quoted at $1.75 and $2.20 and business is be- 
ginning to come in a fairly satisfactory volume. 

C. F. White, manager for the Grays Harbor Commer- 
cial Company, which has general offices in the White 
building, this city, and mills at Cosmopolis, Wash., left 
during the week to take active management of the com- 
pany’s plant at Cosmopolis, while Neil Cooney, the 
assistant manager, who has had charge of the mill, will 
spend a month in southern California on a pleasure trip. 

B. R. Lewis, a well known Spokane lumberman, for- 
merly at the head of the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, 
who has recently been spending much of his time on the 
Sound, closed a deal last week whereby he secured about 
$75,000 worth of timber in the Day Creek district, near 
Sedro-Wooley, Wash. Logging operations will be started 
at once under the direction of J. H. Miller, of Snohomish, 
Wash. 

J. D. Oreut, buyer for the La Crosse Lumber Company, 
Louisiana, Mo., was in Seattle last week. He placed 
orders for twenty or more ears of lumber for his com 
pany, which has twenty-five yards in Missouri. Mr. 
Oreut went from here to Portland, where he expects to 
place some business. Irom Portland he will go to 
southern California on a pleasure trip. Mr. Oreut says 
that Missouri dealers are well pleased with the cedar 
siding from the Coast and he looks for an inereased 
demand for it. 

A number of Seattle lumber manufacturers and dealers 
were absent this week in Portland attending the conven- 
tion of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Among those in attendance at the convention were: E. H. 
Schafer, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Company ; 


J. E. Pinkham, Robert 8. Wilson; F'. D. Becker, secre- 
tary Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association; U. K. Swift, 
of the Crab Creek Lumber Company; B. W. Sawyer, 
secretary Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange; 
George Skinner, Port Blakely Mill Company; Joseph 
Lean, Rainier Lumber & Shingle Company; J. H. Ehr- 
manntraut, Pine-Fir Company; Jerry Startup, Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency, and J. F. Ranning, Ranning 
Lumber Company. : 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Offshore Trade Increased—Mill Concern Makes Large 
Log Contract—Harbor Improvements Urged—Vessel 
Ends Long Voyage. 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 16.—Statements made by the 
cargo millmen the last few weeks that offshore trade 
has largely increased in volume over the opening of 
1909 are borne out by the January report of the col- 
lector of customs for the Puget sound district, issued 
this week. The district comprises about fourteen ports, 
including Tacoma, Seattle, Bellingham, Everett and, 
in fact, all American ports on Puget sound. The report 
shows the volume of foreign lumber shipments last 
month to have broken the record for January for five 
years. Over 3,000,000 feet more fir was shipped abroad 
last month than the same month in 1909. January for- 
eign shipments have been as follows: 1910, 19,314,000 
feet; 1909, 15,946,000 feet; 1908, 17,910,000- feet; 1907, 
13,939,000 feet; 1906, 17,548,000 feet. 

Vessel owners report lumber business quiet and rates 
easy. Columbia river to Adelaide by sail has been done 
at 32s 6d, which is 1s 3d below the last previous fixture. 
Puget sound to Mazatlan and Guaymas has been done at 
$5.25. Mills are receiving inquiries for cargoes and a 
good spring business seems in prospect California way. 
The week has been inactive from the vessel standpoint, 
with $4 to San Francisco and $4.50 to southern Cali- 
fornia the rate and steady. Honolulu is steady at $5. 

E. W. Demarest, president of the Pacific National 
Lumber Company, has returned from a three months’ 
trip to New York and Atlantic coast points. He found 
the lumber market generally strengthening, with all signs 
pointing to unprecedented building activity. 

The Salsich Lumber Company, whose big plant is at 
McKenna, on the Milwaukee, tributary to Tacoma, will 
increase its capital stock from $200,000 to $650,000. A 
special meeting of the stockholders has been called for 
April 2 to vote upon the proposed increase. Notice of 
the meeting has been issued by Charles Lau, jr., secre 
tary, and H. E. Salsich, A. G. Cook and H. H. Field, 
trustees. The big plant is running regularly and ranks 
as one of the finest and most modern in western Wash 
ington. 

The Young & Johnson Lumber Company, of which 
A. C. Young, of the A. C. Young Lumber Company, is 
the head, has just closed a notable log contract with 
the Monarch Timber Company. Henry S. Royce, of 
Tacoma, is president of the Monarch company, and 
W. G. Jeffries, of Chicago, secretary. The Young & 
Johnson company has contracted for the delivery of 
120,000,000 feet of logs at its plant at Kapowsin on 
the Tacoma Eastern. Delivery is to be made at the 
rate of about 100,000 feet a day, the company using 
65,000 to 75,000 feet of fir and 25,000 to 30,000 feet 
of cedar. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road will 
handle the logs over its Tacoma Eastern line from the 
Monarch camps direct to the Young & Johnson mill 
The contract is made on a sliding scale subject to 
change every sixty days and governed by the prevailing 
price of logs on the Sound. The Monarch company owns 
about 300,000,000 feet of timber and its camp is about 
three miles from Tanwax Junction on the Tacoma East 
ern. Marvin Hughitt, jr., and other Chicago capitalists 
are interested in the company. It has about six miles 
of standard gage railroad in operation from Tanwa» 
Junction to its camp and into the timber. 

The A. H. Andrews Company, of Chicago, manufac 
turer of the Andrews dry kiln, has moved its Tacom 
office to 508% First avenue, Seattle. 

The Midland Lumber & Investment Company file: 
articles of incorporation this week, the officers being 
D. A. Swan, president-treasurer; Beall Foster, vice presi 
dent and secretary, they with Harry E. Phelps consti 
tuting the trustees. The same men are also intereste: 
in the Independent Mill Company, of which Mr. Foster 
is president; Mr. Swain, vice president and treasure 
and Mr. Phelps, secretary. 

Assessor Harry V. Railsback, of this county, has sen 
out circular letters to timber owners of Pierce count) 
asking for correct descriptions of loggedoff lands. The 
assessor says many timber owners are unaware that the 
are allowed a rebate in taxes for all timber remove! 
between March 1, 1909, and Mareh 1, 1910. The la: 


provides that the value of all timber logged during the- 


year be stricken from the tax rolls. 

Rh. L. MeCormick, secretary of -the Weyerhaeus 
Timber Company, has returned from a brief trip 1 
Soap Lake. 

L. L. Doud, president of the Defiance Lumber Con 
pany, has been named by a citizens’ committee repr: 
senting commercial organizations, union labor and in 
provement clubs of the city, as a eandidate for com 
missioner under the new commission plan of govern 
ment which goes into effect in Tacoma in April. Fow 
commissioners and a mayor are to be named. Mr. Dou 
has served in the city council from his ward and has 
gained an enviable reputation. 
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E. J. MeNeeley & Co. are settled in their new offices 
in the MeNeeley building, 931 Commerce street. With 
ground floor offices in the business district the concern 
is devoting spec.al attention to local trade and rail and 
cargo business. : 

The quantity of silt swept down the Puyallup river 
channel by the recent floods has so filled up the channel 
the government’s dredging work has been stopped. 
Modified plans have been made _ the last week 
and the Washington delegation in Congress is being 
asked by local organizations and property owners to urge 
Congress to authorize resumption of work under the 
new plan. Instead of a 500-foot channel the new plans 
provide for installing wing dams every 250 feet, narrow- 
ing the main channel to about 250 feet. 

To facilitate handling freight in local yards the 
Northern Pacifie will expend about $50,000 for improve- 
ments, including 30,000 feet of yard trackage, track 
scale and water tank facilities. 

Senator Ralph Metcalf, of the Metcalf Shingle Com- 
pany, accompanied by Mrs. Metcalf, returned yesterday 
from an extended eastern trip. 

The Pacific National Lumber Company has received 
word that the old American bark Sea King, laden with 


timbers and ship timber from the company’s mill, ar- - 


rived at Bath, Me., yesterday, after a voyage of 167 days 
from Tacoma around the Horn. 

Henry McCleary, of the Henry McCleary Timber Com- 
pany, accompanied by Mrs. McCleary, returned this week 
from a six months’ trip in the East and South. 

The Northwestern Wooden Ware Company has closed 
a contract with Swift & Co. and Nelson Morris & Co. 
for lard tubs and lard pails aggregating a total of 
$1,500,000, according to J. W. Slayden, president of the 
company, who has returned from the East. One item in 
the contract is for 600,000 60-pound lard. tubs and an- 
other 500,000 28-pound lard pails. The company uses 
native Washington woods in its products. 

The breaking of a 12-inch city water main leading to 
the tidelands compelled the Dempsey Lumber Company 
to shut down its mill today. Work can be resumed to- 
morrow. The schooner Fearless towed up today from 
Bellingham to load a cargo at this company’s mill for 
San Pedro. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Improvement in Rail Business—Millmen Holding Off 
for Better Prices—Finest Shingle Mill in the North- 
west Completed. 


EVERETT, WasH., Feb. 18.—Rail business is looking 
up in a manner pleasing to shippers. As a result many 
of the mills have been somewhat slow in signing business, 
wishing to profit by any appreciation in prices. As a 
rule, lumber mills are operating on a capacity basis. 
Cargo is not especially strong in volume, but is offering 
fair prices for export shipments. Coastwise cargo con- 
tinues weak in offerings. Shingles are playing a waiting 
game, with the result that a large percentage of the mills 
are closed. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Company’s main engine went 
out of commission this week, causing a delay of several 
days. 

Business is moving well and prices are reported some- 
what firmer by the Salzer Mill Company. That concern 
makes the statement that cargo trade shows indications 
of awakening. President W. B. Barr, of the company, 
returned to Denver ‘this week after a visit at the com- 
pany’s plant in this city. 

W. T. Strong, of Hamilton & Strong, Minneapolis, 
Minn., eastern salesman with the McWilliams & Henry 
Company, Everett, was here this week. 

C. M. MeCoy, one of Minneapolis’ prominent lumber- 
uien, Was a guest at the office of the McWilliams & Henry 
Company. 

Lots of business is reported by the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 

or Company. 

Conditions are reported improving by Edward Sievers, 
‘f the H. O. Seiffert Company. Prices are very much bet- 


or. 

‘The Three Lakes Lumber Company, Three Lakes, 
Wash., has installed thirteen upright machines and a 
hand machine in a fine new annex designed by Arthur 
Praena, of Everett. The plant is one of the finest and 
argest shingle mills in the Northwest, its daily output 
reaching 500,000. 

The Baring Shingle Company, Baring, Wash., has con- 
structed a flume and is making further improvements to 
begin a busy season’s work. 

County Assessor William Whitfield, of Snohomish 
county, reports thirty-three logging roads, exclusive of 
‘he Mukilteo & Lake Washington railroad, in his district, 
with a total trackage of 115 miles and a value of $242,- 

It is reported that B. R. Lewis, of Spokane, has bought 
‘rom ©. E, Bingham a large tract of timber in the vicin- 
'ty of Day Creek, Skagit county. It is said that Mr. 
Lewis will build a logging road to his timber. 

E. M. Stultz, of East Orwell, Ohio, was in Snohomish 
this week looking over the situation with a view of 
building a flour mill. 





The Johnson Lumber Company, of Johnson, N. H., 
has bargained for the sale to Pennsylvania capitalists 
of 6,000 acres of land, covered principally with a 
hardwood growth and an acreage equally as large of 
hardwood stumpage upon land operated by the John- 
Son Lumber Company upon a lease from the Publisher 
Paper Company. It is the purpose of the new com- 
pany to erect a large woodworking plant in the Pemi- 
gewasset valley for the manufacture of hardwood 
flooring and hardwood novelties, 





OBITUARY 











W. K. Phillips, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 21.—The recent death of W. K. 
Phillips, one of the most prominent and successful business 
men of this city, has occasioned deep sorrow. He died last 
week at Long Key, Fla., where he and his wife had been 
spending some time. The remains were brought to Nashville 
for interment Saturday. Deceased was president of the 
Phillips-Trawick Company, large wholesale grocery concern; 
vice president of the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company, 
director in the John B. Ransom Company and a director in 
the W. J. Cude Land & Lumber Company. He had also 
other extensive business interests. His wife and two sons 
survive him. He was born in this city and was 56 years of 
age. The various business concerns with which Mr. Phillips 
was connected have adopted resolutions strongly expressing 
the high esteem in which he was held. The lumper concerns 
in which he held official positions adopted the fllowing: 

“WHEREAS, The officers and stockholders of John B. Ran- 
som & Co., Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company and W. J. 
Cude Land & Lumber Company have learned with deepest 
sorrow of the untimely death of W. K. Phillips; and 

“WHEREAS, W. K. Phillips was vice president of the 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company, and a director in 
John B. Ransom & Co. and W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company, in which connections he endeared himself to each 
and every one of the stockholders and officers of said com- 
panies ; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That in the death of W. K. Phillips, the three 
companies named and all their stockholders and directors 
have suffered a great loss—the enterprises the luss of an 
invaluable counselor and guide, and the individuals that of 
a true and tried friend. W. K. Phillips was a man of the 
highest character and capabilities, one whose energy and 
abilities have received recognition not only in his home 
city and state, but throughout the South. His abilities 
caused him to be sought in many lines of business, and his 
worth and character contributed to the strength and success 
of every enterprise with which he was connected. To all 
his associates in a widely extended business his death will 
come as a distinct shock and deep sorrow. 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the 
daily press of Nashville, a copy being furnished the family. 

“A. B. RANSOM, 

“J. B. RANSOM, JR., 

“WALTER KEITH, 

“J. W. Love, 

“R. T. WILSON 
“Committee of Stockholders.” 





John Charlton. 


ToroNnTO, ONT., Feb. 19.—John Charlton, a leading lumber- 
man and for many years a prominent member of the Cana- 
dian parliament, died at his home in Lynedoch February 11 
at the age of 81 years. Mr. Charlton was born at Garbutts- 
ville, N. Y., in 1829, and came to Canada with his parents 
at the age of 20, beginning his business career as a store- 
keeper at. Lynndoch, shortly afterwards engaging in the 
lumber buSiness. For two years he was Canadian manager 
for Smith & Westover, of Tonawanda, N. Y., and subse- 
quently went into partnership with his brothers, William 
and Thomas Charlton, carrying on operations extensively in 
Michigan and northern Ontario. He took an active part in 
politics as a Liberal, and in 1872 was returned as a member 
of the house of commons for North Norfolk and continued to 
represent that constituency uninterruptedly for thirty-two 
years. Mr. Charlton was a strong advocate of reciprocal 
trade relations between Canada and the United States and 
served as a representative of Canada on the joint high com- 
mission of 1898-99. He was noted for his independence of 
character, and was a strenuous advocate of moral and social 
reform legislation. ne his business and public 
responsibilities, he found time for literary pursuits, having 
been a frequent contributor to periodical literature. Mr. 
Charlton was twice married, his first wife being Miss Ella 
Gray, of Charlotteville, Ont., who died in 1905, two years 
after which he married Miss Cora J. Owen. 





David Breckenridge. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 19.—David Breckenridge, foreman 
in charge of the Crow's Nest Pass Lumber Company, at 
Wardner, B. C., and brother of John Breckenridge, of Breck- 
enridge & Lund, died suddenly February 19 of acute gastritis. 
Mr. Breckenridge was 42 years of age. 





J. A. Wilson. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 21.—J. A. Wilson, of Shreveport, 
Fo ggee = of the J. A. Wilson Lumber Company, was fatally 

urt while stepping off a Shreveport street car. He was 
unconscious when picked up and died two hours later. The 
remains were taken to Topeka, Kan, 





Ezra S. Gorham. 


Mr. PLEASANT, MICH., Feb. 21.—Ezra S. Gorham, of Gor- 
ham Bros. Company, died February 17 of pneumonia. Mr. 
Gorham, who was 60 years of age, located in this city fifteen 
years ago and established the wood and veneer manufac- 
turing plant with which he was connected at the time of 
his death. He is survived by his widow and one daughter. 





Isaac Kalbach. 


OSKALOOSA, IowA, Feb. 15.—Isaac Kalbach, the first retail 
lumber dealer west of the Mississippi, is dead at the age of 
90 years. He was one of Mahaska’s well known pioneers, 
and was the first marshal of Oskaloosa, serving between 
1853-1856. His lumber yard was established in 1853 and is 
now one of the largest and best known in the state. 





Pearl Lovell. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 21.—Pearl Lovell, for many years 
foreman of the Eastman, Gardiner & Co.’s plant, at Laurel, 
Miss., was killed last Thursday at Union, Miss., while 
operating a saw mill for the Deemer Lumber Company. The 
body was taken to Laurel and the funeral service was con- 
ducted by the Odd Fellows. : 





Frank K. Rittenhouse, | 


CuHIcaGo, ILL., Feb. 23.—Frank K. Rittenhouse, the blind 
former member of the board of examining engineers, who 
resigned last May, died any ! night of carcinoma. It is 
believed that worry over city hall affairs had much to do 
with the hastening of. the end. Mr. Rittenhouse was born 
in Camden, Ont., forty-three years ago and came to Chicago 
about 1880, later entering the employ of the Rittenhouse & 
Embree Lumber Company, where in August, 1904, in over- 
7 nn himself a blood vessel in his head burst and blinded 

m. 





D, B, Sterling. 


BROOKLYN, Iowa, Feb, 12.—D. R. Sterling, of the § 
& Talbott Company, of this city, died Februs A, e Sterling 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Building Increasing—National Convention Hall Pro- 
jected—Foreign Business Fair—New Terms of Sale 
Adopted—-Coastwise Charter Rates Firm. 


San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 19.—The state is in fine 
condition prospectively for crops of nearly every, kind. 
Farmers and fruit growers, excepting some citrus fruit 
men, who will have shortage from frost damage, will 
be in better condition for building than for years. 
Building operations are on the increase in San Fran- 
cisco. Wholesale and retail lumber prices are well main- 
tained. The pvorld’s fair plans are being formulated as 
rapidly as poSsible by men of ability, and there is now 
no doubt whatever that ample funds will be forthcoming 
to finance the fair, regardless of any opposition or lack 
of support from outside sources. Building enterprises 
of all kinds will be stimulated by these conditions. 

The movement to build a national convention hall in 
this city has taken definite shape and an option has 
been secured on the block bounded by Van Ness avenue, 
Grove, Franklin and Hayes streets for a site. It is 
proposed to raise $1,000,000 for the land and building 
by stock subscriptions of 1,000,000 shares of the value of 
$1 each. Tentative plans have been prepared according 
to which the large convention hall can be transformed 
in fifteen minutes into a comfortable opera house or con- 
cert hall with a seating capacity of 4,000. 

Frank W. Trower, of Trower Bros., who has just 
returned from an Oregon trip on lumber business, was 
highly pleased with the proceedings of the seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which was held in Portland this week. William 
Chatham, representing the Loop Lumber Company, of 
this city, was also in attendance. The Lumbermen’s 
Club, of this city, sent R. A. Hiscox, of the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Company, and J. W. Schouten, of the Schouten 
Lumber Company, as delegates to work for San Francisco 
as the meeting place for the next annual meeting of the 
association. As a result there was a unanimous vote 
in favor of this city. J. G. Martin, of Fresno, repre- 
sented the San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club at the 
sessions. 

W. H. Wood, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Company, of 
this city, says the retail yard situation is the best since 
the big fire. It is a very favorable indication that retail 
prices have been holding firm at the advance of $2 a 
thousand made about two weeks ago. 

The Quinault Lumber Company, of Raymond, on 
Willapa harbor, controlled by the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Company, is cutting fir on foreign orders. Two cargoes 
will aggregate nearly 2,000,000 feet. The barkentine 
Makaweld is loading 1,000,000 feet for Australia and the 
rest -will be shipped to French possessions in the South 
seas in the-brig Geneva. At $13 base at the mill this is 
considered fairly good business and more is offering at 
the same figure. Mills in the North are not anxious to 
load up heavily with such orders at present prices. 

J. BH. Davenport is well satisfied with the practical 
working of the new ‘‘E’’ list on retail lumber, effective 
February 7. Local dealers are selling at about $2 off 
this list, which makes the price about $2 better than in 
January. Owing to the very low retail prices that had 
prevailed a long time previously the profit is not large. 
But a step in advance has been taken and consumers are 
paying the price without persuasion, since they realize 
that dealers mean business. 

The terms of sale that are to be insisted upon by re- 
tailers in future read as follows: 

Seventy-five percent of lumber furnished by us must be 
paid by all contractors before completion of a contract. The 
said 75 percent of our bill must be paid from each payment 
received by the contractor as the building progresses. 

The balance of our bill, 25 percent, must be secured if the 
contractor desires us to wait for the same until he collects 
his final 35-day payment. 

While few actual fixtures for offshore lumber business 
were reported during the week, lumber trade is of fair 
volume and the outlook is favorable. 

Offshore quotations on lumber are about as follows: 
Puget sound to Sydney, 27s 6d and 30s; to China ports 
(steamers) £800 and £825; to direct nitrate ports 37s 
6d and 38s 9d; to Valparaiso f. o. b., 38s 9d and 42s 6d 
—2s 6d less to a direct port; to Callao, 37s 6d and 
38s 9d; to South African ports, 48s 9d and 50s; to 
Guaymas and Mazatlan, $5.25; to Honolulu, $5.50. 

Coastwise charter rates are firm at $4 from Puget 
sound to this port, and $4.50 south, with prospects of an 
advance when spring buying begins. 

The movement of lumber to California by sea from the 
north is increasing with better weather and the resump- 
tion of business at mills. 

It is announced that the Western Steam Navigation 
Company, which is building the steamer Navjo at Long 
Beach, will lay down another and a larger steamer as 
soon as this is completed. The company eventually will 
operate a line of lumber and passenger steamers from 
Portland to San Francisco and southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at this port during the 
week were about normal for this season—exceeding 15,- 
000,000 feet. 

San Francisco’ owners of the Washington Mill Com- 
pany, including the Adams Estate, recently gave orders th 
that their big export mill, at Port Hadlock on Puget 
that their big export mill, at Port Hadlock on Puget sound, 
should resume operations March 1. The plant has been 
closed more than two years owing to lack of demand. 
New and improved machinery has been installed under 
the superintendence of Rodney Kendrick, of this city. 
The company has taken foreign orders for a large quan- 








tity of fir lumber. A large plant for the manufacture of 
ethyl aleohol has been erected within a short distance 
of the mill by the owners and other capitalists, and a 
large part of the siwdust produced ean be distilled profit- 
ably. 

George X. Wendling, president of the California Pine 
Box & Lumber Company, says that the price outlook for 
shooks is not encouraging, but the volume of business 
looks fairly good. The citrus fruit crop will be short 
on account of frosts, but the normal stand of deciduous 
fruit trees is good, and, if no killing frosts come later 
in the season, demand for shooks should be good from 
that source. 

The redwood situation shows renewed life with a move- 
ment toward revising the list and making adjustments 
in classifications, ete. 

J. V. Wulff, of the United States Forest Service, has 
been planting yellow pine seed in eutover districts of 
Tuolumne county. In this experimental work seed will 
be planted in several. sections of the timber belt. The 
officers have planted sugar pine seed on cutover land in 
portions of Tuolumne county and the results will be care- 
fully noted by experts. 

The Union Lumber Company, of this city, has -been 
making some very interesting tests of tanbark oak tim- 
ber for flooring at its redwood mill at Fort Bragg. It 
is estimated that about 1,000,000,000 feet of this timber 
is standing in this state—most of it scattered through 
the redwood forests. 

A. Engelbretson, who operates the Little Giant mill 


near Lyonsville, has completed preparations for an in- 


crease in its capacity of more than 1,000,000 feet over 
last year’s cut. 

The Sacramento Planing Mill & Furniture Company 
has been granted a permit to erect in Sacramento a fac- 
tory building of wood and corrugated iron at an esti- 
mated cost of $10,000. 

C. A. Hooper, president of the Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Company, is spending the week-end on his Los 
Medanos ranch near the company’s big plant at Black 
Diamond. : 

Arthur Gourley, of Chicago, who is in the city, will 
leave tomorrow for Humboldt county, where his big 
redwood shingle mill is in operation. 

Burton W. Adams, who makes regular trips to Cali- 
fornia as a buyer of white pine lumber for the Carr, 
Ryder & Adams Company, large manufacturer of pine 
doors and interior finish in Dubuque, Iowa, left for Iowa 
today. He visited various mountain pine mills and 
found most of the white pine people in good spirits, 
with conditions generally satisfactory. The date of 
opening of the mills for the new season’s run will de- 
pend upon the weather in the mountains. ; 

C. W. Pennoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to Pasadena after visiting the main 
office in San Francisco. 

M. B. Copeland, of M. A. Desbrow & Co., sash and 
door manufacturers, of Omaha, has been a San Fran- 
cisco visitor and will go on to Los Angeles. 

E. K. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company, is making a northern trip on business con- 
nected with the company’s mills, 

Mr. Lawbaugh, of Brayton & Lawbaugh, an Eastern 
manufacturer, has been in the city this week. 

D. H. McEwen and F. B. Wilson, who sell lumber and 
timber lands under the style of the *Wilson-McEwen Com 
pany, have removed their office to Room 207 Humboldt 
Bank building. 

Supervisor Marshall, of the Cleveland forest, with 
headquarters in San Diego, has just returned south after 
spending two weeks in the San Francisco offices of the 
Forest Service on special detail. 

Among the directors of the California Pine Box & 
Lumber Company who were in the city this week attend- 
ing a meeting were P. C. Thede, of Madera; J. F. Con- 
don, of Los Angeles; H. W. Swift, of Fresno; W. B. 
Thurman, of Madera, and Ira B. Bennett, of Sanger. 

J. E. Terry, of the Terry Lumber Company, has ar- 
rived from Sacramento, and E. E. Pierce, a Fresno lum 
berman, is a visitor in the city. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Foreign and Eastern Orders Excellent—Concern Ex 
tends Logging Operations—Charters for Australia— 
Mill Installs Unique Saw. 

EvurEKA, CAL., Feb. 16.—Shipments for this month t 
date are considerably lighter than the same period i! 
January. Foreign orders for rough clear and door stoc! 
are satisfactory. The markets for moldings, sash ani 
doors, and finished products for eastern shipments, spring 
delivery, never have been in better condition at this tim 
of year. ; 

The Pacific Lumber Company, of Scotia, has let a con 
tract for the construction of a wharf at Field’s Landing. 
This company contemplates ordering more logging ¢ars 
when its new mill is opened. 

The Vance Redwood Lumber Company, at Samoa, has 
begun to operate its dredger in the log pond. When this 
is completed it will dredge between the slips and in 
front of the wharves. 

The Vance company will start logging at Camp 18 next 
week if the weather permits. The Oregon & Eureka Rail 
road Company has a crew of men building a logging roa 
up to Camps 20 and 21. When this is completed logging 
will be started at those camps. 

The steam schooner Marshfield has been chartered by 
the Hammond Lumber Company to carry several cargoes 
of yard stock, box shooks and lath from the Vance Red- 
wood Lumber Company’s mill to Moss Landing and Santa 
Cruz for the Hihn-Hammond Lumber Company’s string 
of line yards. The Marshfield completed its first cargo 
this week, this being the first shipment to the yards direct 
since the steam schooner Excelsior, also under charter to 
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:he Hammond Lumber Company, went ashore two months 


10. 
~The plant of MeKay & Co., Eureka, commonly known 
; the Occidental Mill, will shut down a few days the lat- 

r part of this month to install a carriage and make 
ther repairs. 

The Humboldt Manufacturing Company, Arcata, has 

sumed operations. This company was shut down ten 

ys for an annual overhauling. 

The Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Company, Eureka, has 

en rafting piles to its bridge on Mad river, where it 

ill do extensive pile driving and reconstruction. 

The Bayside Lumber Company has shut down one side 

{ its plant for repairs. The one side will remain idle 
util eamps are opened, probably in April. 

The Eurkea Foundry Company has built an 8-inch ma- 

ic steam dragsaw, with a 4-foot stroke, for the Irvine & 
\luhr Lumber Company, of Willits. The saw is similar to 
the one used by the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Company. 

The Endless Chain Saw Company, represented by 8S. J. 
ens, is demonstrating its endless chain saw at various 
places in this locality. No machines have been installed 
in this county. 

The steam schooner Shna Yak, which has been loading 
at the wharf of the Little River Redwood Company, above 
Samoa, the last few days, has cleared with 302,000 feet 
of rough clear redwood for reshipment at Chemainus, B. 
(., the cargo being valued at $11,627. 

The British steamer Earl of Elgin, under charter to G. 
W. MeNear, Incorporated, is at the Vance Redwood Lum- 
ber Company’s wharves, completing a cargo for Sydney. 
The Elgin has loaded redwood door stock for the Charles 
Nelson Company, consigned to the American Trading 
Company, Sydney. ° 

The American bark S. C. Allen has cleared with 660,313 
feet of redwood for Honolulu. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


Railroad Asks Franchise for Wharf—Postoffice Re- 
ceipts Show Substantial Gain—Cargo Arrivals from 
Northern Mill Points. 

San Dieco, Cau., Feb. 18.—The San Diego, El Cajon & 
Escondido Railway Company, through G. W. Pursell, 
general manager, has asked of the state board of harbor 
commissioners a franchise to build a wharf and pier at 
the foot of E street. It is planned by the company to 
extend the pier to a depth of 30 feet at low tide. This 
company was organized recently to build sixty miles of 
standard gage railway into the interior of San Diego 
county. It already has a franchise through the city of 
San Diego. 

James T. Weldon, proprietor and manager of a plan- 
ing mill, has taken out a permit to build an addition and 
a dry kiln to cost $1,000. 

Postoftice receipts for January showed an increase of 
26.99 percent over the same month in 1909. 

Recent arrivals include steam schooner Klamath, from 
the Columbia river, with 400,000 feet of pine for the 
Beuson Lumber Company; steam schooner L. 
Wand, from Willipa harbor, with 150,000 feet of pine 
for the Western Lumber Company; the 4-masted schoon- 
er Salvator, from Coos bay, with 1,000,000 feet of pine 
for the Russ Lumber & Mill Company; the steam schoon- 
ers Yellowstone and Norwood, from Gray’s harbor, with 
700,000 feet each, for the Russ company; the steam 
oner Wasp, from Coos bay, with 250,000 feet of pine 
for the Hillereast company; the steam schooner Manda- 
lay, from Crescent City, with a part cargo of 150,000 
‘ect of pine for the Western Lumber Company. 


OREGON. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 
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Lilt in Business Due to Inclement Weather in Con- 
ming Sections—Million-Dollar Company to Develop 
ruit Section. 


ORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 19.—Lumber’ manufacturers of 
this eity and section who attended many of the sessions 
he annual convention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
’s Association are much pleased, with the result of 
neeting and have many compliments for the visitors, 
seemed to appreciate to the full measure every little 
‘eution that was paid them by those who took pleasure 
aking their visit as pleasant as possible. 
'u. J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lumber Company, 
president of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
sufacturers’ Association, said today that in his 
“ition the convention was the most harmonious he ever 
‘attended and expressed the belief that much benefit 
result to both branches of the trade. F. C. Knapp, 
the Peninsular Lumber Company, and W. B. Mackay, 
‘he North Pacific Lumber Company, spoke in a similar 
yom, saying that much good should come from the per- 
Sonal contact of the two branches of the trade. 
_ The cold weather in the East and in the middle states 
1S putting a temporary damper on the lumber business. 
Otherwise business is reported very good-with splendid 
prospects, and it is generally conceded that 1910 should 
prove the banner year in the lumber industry. Foreign 
business has picked up, although prices are not satis- 
factory. The L. P. Lee Lumber Company this week char- 
tered the British ship Leyland Bros. to carry 1,800,000 
‘eet of fir from this port to South Africa. The French 
bark Crillon was chartered a few weeks ago by the same 
firm for similar business, The Leyland Bros. will. begin 
loading in May. The Pacifie Export Lumber Company 
has a number of vessels loading for ports across the 
Pacifie and at the Portland Lumber Company’s dock a 
large steamer is loading for Australia. Dant & Russell, 


os 


who ship large quantities of lumber to California, had 
three vessels receiving cargo here this week and two are 
to follow next week. Nearly all of this lumber goes to 
San Pedro. 

L. L. Lewis, who has been appointed sales manager for 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, vice A. C. Dixon, 
recently appointed general manager of the company’s 
mills, was in Portland today on business and to attend 
the annual meeting of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Booth has been with 
the company eight years, four years as assistant sales 
manager, and hence is well qualified for the position 
which was so ably filled by Mr. Dixon. Prior to his 
appointment as assistant sales manager Mr. Lewis was 
superintendent of one of the company’s plants and is a 
young man. 

The Electric building, just completed for a home for 
the Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, is fin- 
ished partly in Philippine mahogany, which attracts a 
great deal of attention. The mahogany furniture in 
President B. S. Josselyn’s offices was made in this city. 
The building is a 7-story structure. 

E. D. Kongsley, manager for the West Oregon Lumber 
Company, reports that the company’s logging camp has 
been in steady operation, although the ground has been 
covered with at least six inches of snow all winter. The 
camp is located back of Clatskanie at a much higher 
altitude than Portland. The company’s new saw mill at 
Linnton is expected to be ready for eutting April 1. 
Recent cold weather has delayed the work but machinery 
now is being installed. 

The Twin Falls Logging Company, operating several 
camps back of Vancouver, Wash., in the Yacolt district, 
has been forced by snow and cold weather to shut down 
one of the camps recently reopened. At other camps 
further down the hills it is hoped to continue work, as 
the logs are badly needed to fill contracts. 

The Corvallis Lumber Company and the Albany Lum- 
ber Company, Albany, have just installed dry kilns. 

C. R. Weber, gen:ral sales manager for the East Side 
Mill & Lumber C mpany, with offices in this city and 
mills at Sellwood and Lents, suburbs of Portland, reports 
both mills cutting about 165,000 feet daily, of which the 
Sellwood mill cuts about 125,000. The mill at Lents is 
known as the Miller-Mowrey Lumber Company. 

P. J. Shepherd left this week for the Nebraska and 
South Dakota territory to represent the Falls City Lum- 
ber Company, of this city. During his visit Mr. Shep- 
herd was introduced to the mysteries of the order of 
Hoo-Hoo. 

G. A. Griswold, manager for the Falls City Lumber 
Company, in speaking of the Western Retail ,Lumber- 
men’s Convention today, said he considered the way in 
which the odd length proposition was disposed of com- 
plimentary to manufacturers and retailers. 

The American Development Company has filed articles 
of incorporation at Salem to engage in the development 
of a part of Jackson county. It is understood that the 
$1,000,000 capital stock, which is expected to be’ sub- 
scribed soon, will be devoted largely to the establish- 
ment of an irrigation project over an area of about 
15,000 acres of desert land. With water this land can 
be turned into a great fruit producer. The development 
of these lands is followed by a big demand for box mate- 
rial and more or less building material. 

What is declared to be the largest waterproof leather 
belt in the world has just been sold by the Portland 
branch of the Chicago Belting Company to the Monarch 
Lumber Company, of this city, whose new mill soon will 
be ready for operation in this city. The belt is 105 
feet long, 84 inches wide, weighs 2,239 pounds and has 
three thicknesses of leather. It required the hides of 
227 of the heaviest steers in its manufacture. 

The Great Western Lumber Company begins logging 
next week on its railroad just completed into its timber, 
from its mill at Black Rock, Ore. Jay S. Hamilton is 
president of the company, and the Jay S. Hamilton Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, handles the output, as it does 
also the output of the C. L. England Shingle Company, 
Kalama, Wash. This shingle plant will start the first 
of the month after a month’s shutdown on account of 
bad weather. 

The Wendling Lumber Company, for which R. M. Cross 
is manager, with offices in the Wells-Fargo building, this 
city, and the Flood building, San Francisco, recently 
established an office in the Judge building, Salt Lake 
‘City, Utah, with O. C. George in charge. He is an ex- 
perienced lumber and sash and door salesman and looks 
after Utah, Colorado, Idaho and Wyoming. The Wend- 
ling Lumber Company handles the white pine doors of 
the Weed Lumber Company, Weed, Cal., in the West and 
middle West. At Kansas City the Wendling Lumber 
Company is represented by the W. E. Thomas Lumber 
Company, which also handles the Weed Lumber Com- 
pany’s doors. In the mill district of Washington and 
Oregon, S. R. Bodine is kept busy looking after buying. 
He formerly sold for the company in the Salt Lake and 
Denver territory. 


BPBBPBLD DID ID I A SP 


At Dennisville, in the swampy region of south New 
Jersey, there has been in operation for more than 100 
years a wood mine which yields cedar such as grows 
nowhere -on this continent today. The fallen and sub- 
merged forest is believed to be prehistoric. Many of 
the logs are more than 6 feet in diameter and have a 
delicate fresh colored wood. If the tree was alive when 
it fell it has a pungent odor when cut as pervades our 
common red cedar. The logs lie in heaps or layers. The 
great endurance of the wood is noted in shingles made 
from it a century ago’which are as sound today as 
when they were first put in use. Near the Delaware 
river, eight miles west of Dennisville, cedars of the 
same variety have been found at a depth of 12 feet, 
and also at Cape May, twenty miles east, 
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Our Specialties 


LARGE AND LONG 
TIMBERS. 


BRIDGE STRINGERS. 
FIR PILING. 














Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Northwest Forest Products. 








Jay S. Hamilton Lumber 
Company, 


314-15 Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





MILLS: 


BLACK ROCK, ORE. MYRTLE CREEK, ORE. 








SHINGLE MILL, 


_ {Oregon 
Pine...... 


SHIP TIMBER, 
DECKING. 
BARGE AND 
BOAT TIMBER. 


Proper Quality and Correct Manufacture 
Rough or Dressed. 


G. W. Gates & Co. 


PPORTLAND, OREGON. 
Branch Sales Office, 201 Scott Bullding, SALT LAKE, UTAH. 


KALAMA, WASH. 
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CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H, MEYER, Manager 
and Wholesalers 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
605 Lumberman Bldg. 
Telecode PORTLAND, ORE, 























Pine and Fir | Box Shooks 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS — 
KLICKITAT PINE LUMBER. COMPANY, 


PORTLAND, ORE. GOLDENDALE, WASH. 
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WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
LUMBER CO. 





Oregon Fir 


HIGH GRADES. 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills. 


TELECODE. 


DALLAS, OREGON. 
ae SPOKANE “@ 
































Quick Shipment 


WE WISH TO MOVE 
10 Cars 8" No. 2 Shiplap 10 to 16 ft. 
Western Pine. 


5 Cars 8" No. 3 Shiplap 10 to 16 ft. 
Western Pine. 


3 Cars 2x4—16 Fir and Larch. 
4 Cars 2x6—16 Fir and Larch. 
Can furnish good assortment yard 


stock of Western Pine. Ask for our 
low prices. 








Wm. Musser Lumber 
& Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

















We Want to Move 


A QUANTITY OF 
Western Pine Shop 
Idaho White Pine Match Plank 


—and— 


Idaho White Pine Yard Stock 





Bement-Harold Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Spokane, Washington. 


Wholesalers. 














-WA-MI-CO 


Brand DOORS made of 
ESTERN = GOFT INE 
ILL ELL ROMPTLY 


Because they will please your trade. . 





WASHINGTON MILL COMPANY, 
SR SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. _ 








If you are in the BOXES get the LOWEST 
Market for PRICES from the 
PHOENIX LUMBER CO., SROKARE 


WASH. 
E. F. CARTIER VAN DISSEL, Manager. 














INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 











Outlook for Year Extremely Bright in all lines—Big 
Logging Operations Projected—Increase in Reserve 
Timber Sales. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 19.—J. P. McGoldrick, head of 
the MeGoldrick Lumber Company, and president of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, states that the 
outlook for spring and summer business is brighter than 
ever before. It is likely that prices will stiffen within 
the next sixty days, thus putting the business upon a bet- 
ter basis. Contractors and builders report that the com- 
ing year will be the best in the history of the Inland Em- 
pire, and Spokane will be among the leaders of the cities 
of the United States in the millions expended upon new 
structures. : 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company reélected its. officers 
and trustees at the annual meeting in Spokane recently, 
as follows: President, J. P. McGoldrick; vice president, 
J. D. Bronson; secretary and treasurer, J. P. Reardon. 
Trustees—C. A. Rockstrom, George A. Lammers and the 
officers. Messrs. Lammers and Bronson, of Stillwater, 
Minn., attended the meeting, after which they left in 
company with Mr. McGoldrick to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the officers and trustees of the Adams River Lum- 
ber Company, at Chase, B. C., which was held this week. 

John J. Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., is a visitor in Spokane this week. 

W. B. Barr, treasurer of the B. F. Salzer Lumber 
Company, Denver, Col., is in Spokane looking for stock. 

More than a thousand loggers are at work on the 
season’s cut in the St. Maries district, Idaho. Cox Bros. 
are completing a contract for 20,000,000 feet of logs for 
the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company. Ramsey & Brown 
are cutting 4,000,000 feet for the Stack-Gibbs Lumber 
Company, and Connard & Flinn have started on a con- 
tract of 4,000,000 feet for the same company. A. S. Lar- 
son is cutting 6,000,000 feet for the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company. Swisher Bros. are working on a large con- 
tract for the Flewelling Lumber Company. The F. A. 
Blackwell Lumber Company has two large camps in oper- 
ation cutting its own logs. Robert White is cutting 1,000,- 
000 feet for the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company, and 
Donegon Bros. are finishing up an old contract fer 4,000,- 
000 feet for the same firm. Stickney Bros. are cutting 
5,000,000 feet for the McGoldrick Lumber Company. 
George Swope is working on a contract of 1,500,000 feet 
for the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company. Frank Baule is 
cutting 2,000,000 feet for the Coeur d’Alene Lumber 
Company. Many settlers are logging their own property 
under contract with timber companies. 

P. H. Wall, president and manager of the Lane Lum- 
ber Company, Harrison, Ida., stated in a recent interview: 

We have lots of orders now and are shipping right along. 
Things are looking better than last spring. A complete 
equipment has been installed in the new building. Since 
the plant started July 1, it has sawed 8,500,000 feet of 
lumber. With its new machinery the plant is one of the 
finest of its size in Idaho and can saw twice as much as 
before the fire at Lane. The mill closed down the middle 
of December and will reopen early in March. The plant 
employs 110 men in mills and camps. 

Edwin McBee, of Coeur d’Alene, Ida., has received a 
letter from United States Senator W. B. Heyburn, of 
Idaho, touching the recent decision of the Idaho supreme 
court in the Marble creek land cases, that the state could 
not legally release its rights to sections 16 and 36 -grant- 
ed by the United States in the admission bill for school 
purposes. The senator says he is in full accord with the 
supreme court decision and supports the settlers in their 
contentions relative to these lands. 

Pending timber sales from the national forest reserves 
of Oregon and Washington will mean a revenue of over 
$300,000 to the two states. This amount will go to school 
and road funds of the counties in which the timber grew. 
Last year’s sales in the two states aggregated 130,000,- 
000 feet. This year proposals have been made for the 
purchase of 650,000,000 feet. Stumpage prices charged 
by the government are $2, 25 percent of which goes to 
the state in which the forest is cut. 

S. L. Case has decided to build his saw mill on the St. 
Maries-Boville branch of the Milwaukee railway, near the 
Lindstrom homestead, a few miles from St. Maries, Ida. 
The mill will have a capacity of from 25,000 to 30,000 
feet daily. 

The Eagle Creek Pine Lumber Company, operating 
near Murray, Ida., has been forced to close by cold 
weather. The plant was built last winter and has had a 
big business. The company plans to make the mill one 
of the best in the state by the installation of new ma- 
chinery in the summer. 





/ 





Charles Gleason, of Boston, Mass., interested with F. 
A. Blackwell in the Idaho & Washington Northerr rail- 
way and the Panhandle Lumber Company, is in Spokane 
on his way horte from a-cruise of 15,000 miles. He in- 
spected the properties in which he is interested. 

The McGoldrick mills, which have been closed since 
December 23 for repairs and the installation of new ma- 
chinery, will open March 1 for the season’s run, employ- 
ing’ a full crew on a 10-hour day. Last year the mills 
vut about 40,000,000 feet of lumber and 7,000,000 feet of 
lath and expect to equal that output this year. 

F. A. Blackwell, president of the Idaho & Washington 
Northern railway, and head of the Blackwell Lumber Com- 
pany and other lumber enterprises in the Idaho panhan- 
dle, left this week for New York city and other eastern 
points in the interest of his railroad. 

A. V. Bradrick, prominent lumberman of Spokane, and 
Fred Herrick, of Milwaukee, Wis., are seeking a sawmill 
site near St. Maries, Ida. Mr. Bradrick will move from 
Spokane to St. Maries when the mill is under way. It is 
the purpose of the company headed by Mr. Bradrick and 
Mr. Herrick to build a saw mill costing $300,000, employ- 
ing 300 men, and cutting 60,000,000 feet annually. A 
30-years’ supply of timber along the St. Joe and St. Ma- 
ries rivers has been secured. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, returned Thursday from Portland, 
where he attended the annual meeting of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

Harry A. Richards, of the Falls City Lumber Company, 
has been out of the city on business this week. The com- 
pany has arranged a contract list for much of the output 
on the Coeur d’Alene river this season and extensive 
preparations are being made for an active year. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Demand Is Good and Many Inquiries are Coming In— 
Sash and Door Men Contracting for Output of Thick 
Shop. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 19.—Demand is good for sea- 
son. Many inquiries are being received and several east 
ern buyers have visited this district to look over stock 
and make purchases. Pine selects and thick shop are in 
good demand, but are very scarce. Representatives of 
several eastern sash and door companies have contracted 
for all the thick shop that could be manufactured this 
season. It is understood that contracts were made for 
the cut of the largest producers in this district. 

W. J. Owens, general manager for the Basin Lumber 
Company, at Moore, Mont., was in this district last week, 
conferring with local lumbermen and placing a few or- 
ders. 

Thomas & Kelsey have contracted to furnish several 
thousand ties to the Great Northern railway. The Som- 
ers Lumber Company, at Whitefish, Mont., will manufac- 
ture 10,000,000 feet, most of which will be put into ties 
and treated at its pickling plant at Somers. 





CORE STICKER AND GLUER FOR VENEERED 
DOORS. 


To reduce to a minimum the handling and machining 
of core blocks entering into the construction of veneered 
doors the larger of the two machines here illustrated is 
designed. Glue is applied to the edge strips by means 
of the smaller machine at the left, termed an edge strip 
gluer. The larger machine closely resembles an ordinary 
sticker and is operated the same as a machine of that 
type. Practically the only difference in this machine is 
the gluing appliance attached to the outfeeding end of 
the larger machine. 

In veneering operations the core blocks are brouglit 
to the larger machine in the usual variety of lengths, 
where they are stuck and glued at a single operation. 
From this machine, an edge strip having been passe 
through the glue rolls of the smaller machine, the parts 
are immediately assembled, the combined use of the two 
machines reducing handling and machine operations to 
the lowest possible number. 

Exactly the same center for the tongued joint is re 
tained by*the use of hardwood strips of the right width, 
one strip placed against the side of the frame’ compen 
sating for this difference in the centers of two thickness. 
For example, in changing from 1%4-inch to 13-inch stork 
a 3/16-inch strip placed against the fence will bring t! 
centers exactly the same without changing the positic: 
of the heads; the same practice being applicable ‘ 
core stock of any thickness of door. This method no‘ 
only largely eliminates the possibility of error but sav: 
much time as compared with adjustment of the heads. 

The designer and builder of this machine, the E. ) 
Hayes Machine Company, Oshkosh, Wis., claims that tl 
handling of core stock for veneered doors in connectio! 
with this equipment has been very efficient and that 
has accordingly been adopted b 
many manufacturers. The Hayes 
company will be glad to send de- 
scriptive matter and additional in- 
formation on request. 

PPPS 

Owing to the death, February 5, 
of D. R. Sterling, the Sterling « 
' Talbott Company, of Brooklyn, 
‘ Iowa, has been dissolved. B. M. 
' Talbott and Ira A. Thompson, as- 

sociated with Mr. Sterling in the 
company, have formed a partner- 
te ff ship under the style of Talbott & 
— Thompson and will carry on the 





IMPROVED GLUE SPREADER FOR VENEER WORKERS. 


Sia business, under the management of 
Mr. Thompson. 
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FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


[Special correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 7.—There is no improvement 
to record in deliveries, which for January are under the 
very meagre figures of 1909; while the dock stocks, al- 
though under the average for the time of year, are 2,000,- 
000 pieces in excess of last year. Large sales have been 
for f. o. w. from Swedish and Russian stocks, but the 
stuff has principally been taken up by other European 
countries, South Africa and Australia. 

Prices have an upward tendency, and those importers 
who postpone making their purchases until the last mo- 
ment will probably be caught. Many people had looked 
forward to the return to power of the tariff reform party, 
but they have not been successful at the polls, and, with 
the present uncertain. state of political affairs, it is hope- 
less to expect any better trade conditions for the present. 


London Dock Stocks. 
Stock February 1 was as follows: 


1910, pcs. 1909, pes. 
Dit: DRE cs isn wnete sean bee pa ein 1,606,145 804,828 











a Ns wie a. oe owes eee 2,247,081 1,865,440 
Rouen: DOUNGR «6 o500 boskscseccevewss 4,937,830 5,206,167 
PIGS, 6 ncn sa nadtsnessboaseengeed 5,026,629 3,876,309 
OME sos ccheire Bi gabweltphined be cane 594,861 600,612 
CNG oo a codt ches asec hs samen oe 551,952 574,720 
ee a eee 26,590 30,709 

PONG nasa ahr owiasssnnweneris 14,971,088 12,958,785 


For the first time in many months the stock exceeds 
that of a year ago, the present holding being nearly 12,- 
000 standards in excess of that at same date last year, 
due to very heavy arrivals from the Baltic just before the 
close of the year. The stock of Baltic deals is somewhat 
above the average for this time of year, as is also that 
of rough boards, the latter being the only item under the 
1909 figures. Both pine and spruce again beat all records 
for smallness, and it looks as if the trade in these staples 
soon would pass away. The stock of pitch pine deals is 
small, and, with an improved consumption, these goods 
may be said to be in a fairly healthy condition. 


Pitch Pine Prices, 


Agents are holding out very firmly for $17.50 for 30 
feet average sawn timber, but there is very little inquiry, 
and business done has been small in character. In fact, 
it is doubtful whether a whole cargo of sawn has been 
sold to any United Kingdom port the present year. The 
business generally has consisted of parcels of 800 to 1,000 
loads, and in some cases shippers who have sold 2,000 
loads to two ports are finding difficulty in making up the 
cargo to enable them to charter an entire steamer. A 
good deal of business has been done during the last two 
or three months from the Gulf in small sawn 6- to 10- 
inch wood. This was selling freely in December at about 
$12 a load, but the price has increased, and today as 
much as $13.50 could be realized. A good deal of this 
small stuff has been shipped from Darien, but the quality 
has not given satisfaction, and buyers have declined to 
entertain further shipments from this district unless con- 
siderable improvement could be guaranteed. This has had 
the necessary effect, and as much as $12 for 6- to 10-inch 
timber can be realized at present. 

As regards demand, there is no improvement in trade 
io warrant any speculation and buyers and sellers are 
greed that business is likely to be of a handtomouth 
character for some time. Buyers are willing to pay full 
prices for what they actually require, but can not be 
‘empted to take double the quantity even with a big con- 

ession in price. 

Prime lumber, especially 11-inch and up, has been sell- 
ng very freely to Germany, and a good deal is to come 
forward in the spring. Consignments, which are the curse 
f the market, are coming along freely and are slow of 
sale. It is reported, in fact, that as low as $87.50 has 
‘een accepted, whereas $90 is about the current figure. 
“loorings are very difficult of sale, especially 1x6, and 
‘72.50 ¢. i, £. is all that can be obtained at the moment. 
\iln-dried saps have changed hands pretty freely at 
02.50 to $65. : 

Freights, remain about the same. The latest charters 
reported are on the basis of $18.75 for two ports, Hol- 
‘and, or one port United Kingdom, and one port Hoiland. 
‘here has, however, been a considerable advance in 
steamer rates from the Gulf to the River Plate, and as 
inuch as $26 to $27 has been paid. These high rates are 
“ue to the very poor prospects for homeward freight from 

ie Plate, and owners do not therefore care to send their 
oats in that direction. 


American Hardwoods. 


Inquiry for whitewood lumber is better, although prices 
are still under shippers’ quotations. Plain oak planks 
continue in steady request, but demand for boards is 
poor. There is a surfeit of inferior walnut lumber on 
account of the poor demand, and prices for all qualities 
continue low. A fairly large quantity of satin walnut 
(gum) lumber is going into consumption in the No. 1 
common grade, but prime is out of favor. 


Mahogany. 

_The year opened auspiciously in the mahogany trade, 
higher prices being obtained at the four auctions held, at 
which over a million feet of wood was cleared. The larg- 
est sales consisted of Honduras, of which 470,000 feet 
was placed at an average price of just over 11 cents a 
super foot, a distinct advance on recent rates. A large 
shipment of Tabaseo (Laguna) wood found eager buyers, 
averaging 11% cents a foot, as much as $1.10 a foot 
being paid for one particularly fine figured log. -For the 
parcel of Cuba wood per Jucaro competition was very 
keen, especially for the figured logs, the high price of 


$1.48 a foot being paid for one log after some exciting 
competition. A fair amount of African (chiefly Axim) 
wood has been placed at satisfactory prices. With the 
exception of a cargo of Honduras (3,790 logs) per Spe- 
roid, at Belize, the arrivals have been insignificant, and 
the first hand stock consists of only 4,700 logs, which in- 
cludes the above mentioned cargo. 


An Important Decision. 


The judgment in favor of the timber importer in the 
case of the Glasgow Steam Navigation Company vs. How- 
ard is of the highest importance to all interested in the 
pitch pine trade. The chief feature of the 1906 Pix 
Pinus charter, which had been used in this case, was that 
the custom of the port was to be observed in the dis- 
charge of cargoes of pitch pine in London. This was 
held by the consignee of the cargo to include the proper 
loading and stowing of the barges into which the cargo 
was discharged, for which work the shipowners paid a 
firm of stevedores 1s 6d a standard, which they now 
sought to recover from Messrs. Howard. They claimed 
that their responsibility ended when the timber was 
placed on the barge, and that the stowage must be paid 
for by the receiver, a contention which was not upheld. 
It would have been manifestly unfair had the judgment 
gone the other way, as the importers had really paid this 
charge in the freight. As the issues were very clear, it 
is hoped this action will settle the matter once and for 
all, and that pitch pine importers will have no further 
trouble with shipowners over this point. 


Personal, 


It is understood that George C. Gradwell, head of the 
pitch pine department of Messrs. Price & Pierce, Limited, 
the well known firm of agents, has just. left London for 
an extended trip through the southern states. He will 
visit all the large mills in Alabama, Florida and Louisi- 
ana with which he has connections, and is not expected to 
return to London until about the middle of May. 





EUROPEAN CONDITIONS. 

[Special correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

HamBurG, GERMANY, Feb. 12.—The Hungarian oak 
market is just now in favorable condition for those who 
have oak to sell. Business in fine furniture has been 
looking up and the French wine growers expect a good 
year and will be in the market for oak barrels. The par- 
quet floor and the beer barrel or keg industries are 
quiet, as is building, so far as it concerns the consump- 
tion of oak. The coopers have had hard times longer 
than the others; still, the brewers have begun to order 
kegs, and the reports indicate that their orders are in- 
creasing. A rise in price of sawed oak beams is expect- 
ed. 

Domestic and imported lumber show healthy symptoms. 
The demand for first class Russian sawed oak—planks, 
beams and boards—also for sawed elm—particularly fine 


water seasoned, is good. The larger industrial firms al- 


ready have begun their purchases for the spring trade, 
and indications are that they will greatly exceed in 
amount those of the preceding year. 

The Hamburg importers have placed large amounts of 
mahogany logs and sawed material on the market; and 
several large shipments have been disposed of while still 
afloat. The prices have been satisfactory to the sellers; 
among other quotations, may be noted light colored fancy 
African at 92 to .94 pfennigs, and dark at M2.10 to 
M2.65, ¢c. i. f. Hamburg, in transit. The machinery 
builders have been using considerable lignum vite. There 
has also been a good call for walnut. But satin wood, 
formerly so much in demand for furniture, has had but 
little demand. Knife-cut oak and walnut furniture 
veneers have been passed over in great quantities from 
producer to dealer, and the latter class are pleased at the 
way the consumers have been relieving them of their pur- 
chases. 

The tie market is dull. The low prices of imported ties 
have kept the market under an unhealthy pressure, and 
even the call for 10,200 for the Berlin roads resulted in 
low prices for both domestic and imported pine ties, and 
especially for the imported. Five thousand first class 
ties were bought at M3.50 to M3.75 each, delivered at 
Bingen-on-the-Rhine, last October, M3.30 to M3.40, and 
foreign were offered at M3.15 in October, M3.26 to 
M3.27. But the prices are not in relation to the in- 
creased prices of the logs. Oak ties, second grade, were 
offered at M3.90 to M4.45 delivered at Hanua-Ost, for 
domestic; M4.32 to M5.80 for imported. Oak ties, first 
grade, were offered at M4.40 to M4.70, delivered at 
Gotha, for domestic, M5.35 to M5.78 for imported. First- 
class beech ties were offered at M3.12 to M4.07 for first 
class, M2.40 to M2.78 for second. The corresponding fig- 
ures for December 14 were M3.56 to M4.03 for first class 
and M2.67 to M3.15 for second. In view of the probable 
increase in prices for the logs, these prices for ties 
make an unsatisfactory showing. Now, everything hangs 
on the condition in the Russian woods in the next few 
months or weeks. If the teaming continues as bad as it 
is, there will not be enough round pine logs delivered at 
the loading stations to satisfy the normal demands; and, 
of course, there must be a rise in prices. The domestic 
tie cutters are advised to go slow, particularly in the 
purchase of logs, as there is at present very little profit 
in their manufacture... 

In Aachen and also in Stolberg, there was little build- 
ing during the last year; and in consequence the iumber 
business has suffered. The textile and iron industries, 
and also coal ‘mining in the valley of the Rhér, have not 
been as busy a8 was expected, For this reason all con- 
sumers in the lings indicated have been very cautious in 
stocking up, and ‘as a result almost all sawmill stocks are 
low and all dealers full up. For the coming year there 
are, however, a great many building permits issued or ap- 
plied for. 








IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 
Air-Dried 


Red Cedar Siding 


All Grades 
Straight Cars or Loaded with Shingles 


FIR 
FLOORING, CEILING, DROP SIDING 


Send Us Your Rush Orders 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 


General Office and Mills 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


Minneapolis Office, Charlies Van Pelt, Manager 
1029 Lumber Exchange 




















Try us on 
Mixed Carloads 


{ FLOORING. 
DROP SIDING. 
FINISH. 
STEPPING. 
CEILING. 

. BATTENS. 


RED CED — SIDING. 


SHINGLES. 
McWilliams & Henry, Inc. 
Mill at EVERETT, WASH. 

Eastern Office HAMILTON & STRONG, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(~FIR and CEDAR“ 
LUMBER 


ALL GRADES OF 


‘Red Cedar Shingles 


ee IN TRANSIT 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


H, O. SEIFFERT CO. 


EVERETT, WASH. 
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Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative, Minneapolis. 
MILLS AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 
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Don’t Bother to Figure It Out 


When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and also 
be certain of getting the correct answer by referring to 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


It reduces to board measure—lumber, scantling, square timber, 
and saw logs; contains over 200,000 figures that berelied on. 
Price, postpaid, in morocco bjnding, wit lab and. ket, 
SE AE SED btichsgeninnasnqnl nthgenidicteinapaticnamaladel 2.00 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL, i 
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Carpenter Aprons 


are among the best known advertising 
specialties for lumber yards. Try our No. 3 
apron this year. This apron is made up 
in the best possible manner of good 8 oz 
duck. Length 22 inches, width 19 inches. 
Flat strap with buckle and button around 
back. All strings riveted on. Your adver- 
tisement printed on neatly without extra 
charge. Special prices; $19.00 for 100; 
$35.00 for 200. 











Send in your order early. 


DECORAH GLOVE & MITTEN WORKS 


DECORAH, IOWA. 











WANTED 
CEDAR SHINGLE TIMBER 


MENASHA PAPER CO. 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 





























pas NORTHERK PINE aaa | 
‘ Anything We Miss | 


im sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH > TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 

















CA.Saime Lower Co. 
Sumber Manufacturers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lydale, 
\. Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Mgr. J 








4 ” 
PinE LUMBER 


all you want—the Best Manufactured, at the 
same Price others ask you for Inferior Stock. 
Shipments made Promptly. 
Annual Production 80,000,000 feet. 


NORTHLAND PINE Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.. 
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White Pine Lumber 


Baled Shavings. 
Sawdust. 

















, WRITE FOR PRICES, 


Empire Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers and Dealers. 
‘Winona, Minn. 




















LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 


C. W. Ward, of Olyphant & Ward, Enterprise, Miss., 
transacted business in Chicago this week. 

L: R. Bennett, of the Stearns Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was a Chicago visitor Tuesday of this week. 

Jesse Schertz, of Schertz & Co., Gibson City, Ill, was 
a visitor to the lumber district of Chicago Monday last. 

Ben Collins, jr., president of the Collins Lumber 
Company of Chicago, is in Kansas City for a few days. 

H. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., was a Chicago visitor this week. 

W. R. Smith, of the Stearns Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was a business visitor to Chicago during the 
week. 

W. B. Heinemann, of B. Heinemann & Co., of An- 
tioch, Wis., was a visitor to the Chicago trade this 
week. 

G. W. Jones, president of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, of Appleton, Wis., is spending a few days in 
Chicago this week. 

C. E. Street, president of the Street-Chatfield Lumber 
Company, Fullerton avenue and the river, Chicago, is 
wintering in Florida. 

J. I. Boldman, of the Big Four Hardwood Lumber 
Company, of Toledo, Ohio, spent a few days in Chicago 
this week calling on the trade. 

A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager for the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., is spending a few 
days in Milwaukee this week on business. 

Emil Scharback, who is connected with his father, 
William Scharback, Sr., in the retail business at Hobart, 
Ind., was a caller on the Chicago lumber trade last 
Monday. 

The monthly lunch and meeting of the Chicago Hard- 
wood Lumber Exchange will be held in the College room 
of the LaSalle hotel, Saturday, February 26, at 12:30 
p- m. sharp. 

Robert J. Calder, seeretary and treasurer of the In- 
ternational Creosoting & Construction Company, of 
Galveston, Tex., was transacting business in Chicago 
this week. 

H. M. Willhite, St. Louis, who has charge of the 
yard department and dimension stock for the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, was a visitor to the Chicago 
offices of this concern this week. 

Otto P. Henning has been recently appointed sales 
manager for Burton W. Mudge & Co., 400-402 Com- 
mercial National Bank building, Chicago. This firm 
deals exclusively in railroad supplies. 








F. J. Kuny, of the Williams-Kuny Lumber Company, 
of Mound City, Lll., the well known manufacturer and 
wholesaler of poplar, cypress, and hardwood lumber, was 
in Chicago this week calling on the trade. 

I, B. Pryor, western division manager of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company, of Columbus, Ohio, with head- 
quarters in the Fisher building, left on a trip through 
Indiana and Ohio last Wednesday evening. 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Com- 
pany, Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, is 
spending the week at French Lick Springs, Ind. Mr. 
Thornton is accompanied by his wife and is expected 
back in Chicago next Monday. 

J. W. Embree, vice president of the Rittenhouse & 
Embree Lumber Company, 35th street and Center avenue, 
Chicago, who has been at Palm Beach, Fla., since Febru- 
ary 12, left last Wednesday for Havana, where he and 
Mrs. Embree will remain until about the middle of 
March. 

B. W. Woerz, general sales manager for the David 
Tozer Company, of Stillwater, Minn., was in Chicago on 
business the latter part of last week. Mr. Woerz stated 
that conditions were ideal for a normal year’s business 
and that stocks, although evenly balanced, were not ex- 
cessively large. 

J. H. Tucker, of Tacoma, Wash., who was for a num- 
ber of years head cruiser for the wellknown timber land 
firm of James D. Lacey & Co., Old Colony building, 
Chicago, has retired from that firm’s employment. It 
is understood that Mr. Tucker intends to engage in the 
logging business on his own account. 


The home of C. C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood 
department for W. D. Griffith & Co., Monadnock block, 
Chicago, was visited by the stork last Wednesday night, 
which brought an 8%4-pound boy to brighten the fireside 
of his home. Mr. Hubbard seemed highly elated over the 
acquisition, and claims that his family is well balanced 
now, being composed of a son and daughter. 

M, E. Wiesehan, who travels through southern Indiana 
seliing the ‘‘good door’’ for the True & True Company, 
of Chicago, was a visitor to the home office last Monday. 
Mr. Wiesehan’s headquarters are in Indianapolis, and he 
stated that he has been enjoying a good trade so far this 
year and prospects are bright for the remainder of the 
season. 

E.-P. Holmes, manager of the Holmes & Herrick Lum- 
ber Company, Gulfport, Miss., has lately returned from 
Cuba, whither he had gone in the interests of his com- 
pany’s export business. Mr. Holmes was favorably im- 
pressed with what he learned on the island and looks 
forward to active and increasingly healthful lumber im- 
porting traffic with gulf coast yellow pine exporters. 

Mrs. Griffith, wife of George D. Griffith, of George 
D. Griffith & Co., Monadnock -block, Chicago, who has 
been spending the winter in Tampa, Fla., has just re- 


turned from an interesting tour of Cuba. She was one 
of a party of thirteen ladies, who ranged in age from 
20 to 70. In a letter to Mr. Griffith she said she had 
a very enjoyable time in’ Havana and that the of 
ficials there were exceedingly kind to the party and 
showed them all the places of interest. 

H. C. Miller, one of the principals of the Hardwood 
Mills Lumber Company, Monadnock building, Chicago, re- 
turned last Monday from a four weeks’ trip around the 
northern cireuit. Mr. Miller secured some choice lots of 
hardwoods, but claims that.dry stock is mighty scarce 
and that the northern millman is very independent. 
This independence applied also to the makers of veneers. 
This branch of this young and progressive company’s 
business has reached large proportions. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., and family, will sail on the 
steamship Rotterdam, April 19, for a European tour, 
probably extending into September. Mr. Long’s itiner- 
ary will embrace all of the more noted centers and afford 
him a respite he has long needed and will know how to 
enjoy. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, among other friends, 
will cordially wish the party bon voyage. 

M. C. Bay, vice president of the Charles R. Bail Lum 
ber Company, Shreveport, La., and L. (Ted) Bay, now 
with the Central Coal & Coke Company, will join forces 
March 1 and will become actively identified. with the large 
and growing railroad end of the business of the Charles 
R. Ball Lumber Company. Both these gentlemen became 
well known during their six years’ connection with the 
Hayward Lumber Company at Nacogdoches, Tex. 


One of the well known traveling men in the Pittsburg 
territory is J. G. Gillen, representing William Schuette & 
Co., Incorporated, of Pittsburg. Mr. Gillen is in a posi 
tion to sympathize with the retail lumber dealers, as he 
was formerly a retail lumber yard manager in Colorado. 
It is worthy of note that this yard attained a reputation 
through the whole of the Arkansas valley, very largely 
because of its convenient arrangement and uptodate 
maintenance. 


Edward Thornton, president of the Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Company, whose big yards are situated on the 
river near Elston and Fullerton avenues, Chicago, got 
back last Thursday from a southern trip. During the 
time he was away Mr. Thornton covered the mill points 
very thoroughly and brought back the news that the mills 
were seemingly very busy, with their books plentifully 
filled with orders and with a tendency to keep prices on 
a firm basis. He stated that much down timber was being 
manufactured and that if the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi could handle all of this product it would not 
affect this market. This concern is doing a large local 
trade and further enhanced the value of its sales force 
by securing February 1 the services of J. D. Stinson, 
who is well known to the Chicago trade. 


The Wisconsin Lumber Company, of Chicago, has 
let contracts for a large double band mill which will 
be located at Huttig, Ark. Work on the plant has 
begun and it is hoped that it will be in operation 
within six months. The plant will be equipped with 
two band saws and the necessary auxiliary machines 
to manufacture hubs, belt rims and wagon stock. The 
Wisconsin Lumber Company owns 200,000,000 feet of 
white oak timber near the site of the proposed mill 
and expects to have a 20-year run. The sawmill 
machinery will be furnished by the Filer & Stowell 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; the boilers by the Casey- 
Hedges Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; the engine by 
the Porter-Allen people. T. R. Helms will build the 
mill. 





A CONSIGNMENT 9,000 MILES FROM HOME. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, is 
shipping this week a consignment of six carloads of fir 
destined for South Africa. The shipment aggregates 
about 125,000 feet, its sizes ranging from 6x10-26 to 30x 
40-40, in twenty different sizes. Presuming that this ma- 
terial had its original point of shipment at Portland, 
Ore., before reaching its final destination it will have 
traversed more than one-half way across this continent 
from west to east, thence south close to 1,000 miles to 
New Orleans, thence southeast to its African destination, 
a total distance approximating 9,000 miles. Water ship 
ments of forest products from the west eoast to Africa 
are frequent, and have been for years, but this route fur 
Oregon fir is unusual. Presumably this order for six 
carloads is the forerunner of others, upon which tl« 
Edward Hines Lumber Company is to be congratulated. 





THIRTEEN KITTENS SEE THE LIGHT OF DAY 
Thursday evening, February 17, thirteen purblind ki 
tens were let through the_mysterious gates of Hoo-Ho 
land under the direction of Vicegerent Carl Saye, of th 
northern district of Illnois, in the banquet hall of th 
new LaSalle hotel, Chicago. Probably never before i 
the history of Hoo-Hoo has a concatenation been pulle 
off under so many difficulties, the railroads and eve! 
Uncle Sam conspiring to make the concatenation 
failure. The trunk containing the paraphernalia used i 
the initiation ceremonies was tied up somewhere on th: 
railway, and Uncle Sam was three days late in deliverin; 
the information that a concatenation would be held a 
the above time and place. Vicegerent Saye, however, wa: 
equal to the emergency and hustled around and secure(' 
a lot of makeshift props. The following Hoo-Hoo com 
posed the initiatory team: 
Snark—Carl Saye. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—F. L., Johnson, jr. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Harry B, Darlington. 
Bojum—E.. H. Dalbey. 
Scrivenoter—Thomas G. LaBlanc. 


Jabberwock—Irving McCauley. 
Custocatian—Charles Miller. 
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Arcanoper—A. H. Ruth. 
Gurdon—S. W. Buckner. 

The concatenation was:a success in every way, and the 
fun was fast and joyous until about midnight, when the 
thirteen kittens were allowed to see the Hoo-Hoo light. 
The concatenation was preceded by a very enjoyable din- 
ner, which was held on the mezzanine floor of the LaSalle. 

The Initiates. 


Jacob George Hepp, Manhattan Lumber Company, South 


Chicago. 

William Taylor Spry, John Spry Lumber Company, 
Chicago. 

John F. Engwall, Manhattan Lumber Company, South 
Chicago. 


Charles Bartley Gorin, Kirby Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Arthur Russell Warren, S. A. ‘Woods Machine Company, 
Chicago. 

Rolla H. Scott, Gary Lumber Company, Gary, Ind. 

Clinton Kage Elliott, Lumber World, Chicago. 

Ralph William Garvin, Indiana Harbor Lumber & Coal 
Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

Matthew J. Miller, Hoshall & McDonald Bros., Chicago. 

Kay Maurice Wells, Gary Lumber Company, Gary, Ind. 

George Noterman, O. H. Paddock Lumber Company, Pana, 


Edward Schaper, O. H. Paddock Lumber Company, Pana, 
fl. 





CELEBRATES FIFTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY. 
MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 24.—E. P. Radford, superin- 
tendent for the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, of 


~ 





K. P. RADFORD, OF HERMANSVILLE, WIS. ; 
Who Celebrated Fifty-ninth Birthday in Befitting Manner. 


Hermansville, Wis., celebrated his fifty-ninth birthday 
ebruary 15 with a dinner to the county officials and 
members of the Menominee county board at Hotel Me- 
nominee. Supervisor Wolfgang Reindl presented Mr. Rad- 
ford with a handsome Masonic emblem from those 
present. After the repast there was a smoker and toasts 
were given. Mr. Radford has been a member of the board 
20) years, acting as chairman the last 17 years. 





A NEW ORGANIZATION. 


The Alpha Lumber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, in- 
corporated under the laws of that state, has begun busi- 





_— 


JOHN H. JENKS, OF CLEVELAND, OHIO; 
President of the Alpha Lumber Company. 


ness with offices at 709-710 Williamson building, that 
city. John H. Jenks, connected with the Robert H. Jenks 
Lumber Company, of Cleveland, since its organization, 
January 1, 1894, is president of the company and will 
be glad to have his numerous friends call on him when 
in the city. The company will do a general wholesale 
lumoer business and will handle yellow pine, hemlock, 
white pine, hardwoods, shingles, lath, posts, ete. 





UNIQUE ADVERTISING SCHEME. 


The Elder Lumber Company, of ‘Seattle, ‘Wash., is tak- 
ing advantage of the postal card fad in rather a novel 
way. To each dealer purchasing a car of its Edison’s 


XXXXX 5/2 16-inch Upright clear red cedar shingles 
it is furnishing a supply of postals bearing the picture 
shown below. The blank space on the face of the tree 
permits the dealers to stamp their names on the card 
showing themselves as exclusive agents for this brand 
of shingles in their city, the Elder Lumber Company 
agreeing to ship only to one dealer in a town. On the 
reverse side of the postal is a blank space which per- 
mits the dealer to either write a little personal note to 
his customers or offer other stocks which he thinks may 
be of interest to them. With regard to the success of 


“UPRIGHT 
SEXKXXX- 
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THISIS A 
SPECIMEN OF 
THE TIMBER 
mn Sela dalle 
OUR SHINGLES 

ARE MADE 
GUARANTEED 
FOR 20 YEARS 
FOR SALE 

ONLY BY 





MANUFACTURED BY3 
ELDER LUMBER COMPANY. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 





THE PICTURE POSTAL CARD. 


this manner of advertising, A. H. Frink, vice president 
and general manager of the company, states that while 
there is very little inducement to a retail dealer to pur- 
chase his first car, the advertising the postals give the 
consuming trade, together with the exceptional quality 
of the stock itself, makes it necessary for the dealer to 
have the shingles continually in stock. Readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN interested in these shingles will 
be furnished a sample postal eard together with a little 
pamphlet explaining the quality of the shingles and the 
special method of their manufacture upon written request 
to the Elder Lumber Company at its offices in Seattle. 
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HOO-HOO TEMPLE FOR LITTLE ROCK. 

LitTLE Rock, ARK., Feb. 20.—Local Hoo-Hoo are 
working hard on the proposition for their temple, which 
they propose to erect in Little Rock. The building will 
be truly nine stories high and a modern office structure 
throughout. Over $20,000 in stock has been subscribed 
locally, and the committee in charge of the sale of stock, 
headed by C. T. Abeles, of Little Rock, will offer the 
stock to Hoo-Hoo throughout. the state. Little Rock 
members of the order probably will take as much as $50,- 
000. It is planned to sell the stock exclusively to mem- 
bers of the fraternity or those eligible to membership. 





BREAKING STRONG BONDS. 


(Concluded from first page.) 

sincere expressions of regret and of appreciation of his 
past services. It was similarly received at a meeting 
of the stockholders of the association; corresponding 
expressions were voiced in appreciation of his services 
to the association during the two and a half years of 
his incumbency of the secretaryship. A committee was 
appointed to put those expressions itito the form of reso- 
lutions. Mr. Wastell’s successor has not been announced. 
By or before the date on which his resignation will go 
into effect the Portland office of the association will be 
transferred from the Couch building to the ninth floor 
of the Lewis building, should the latter be ready for 
occupancy by that time. March 1 will mark the close 
of the fiscal year of the association, which will cover 
the period in which the members of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association are to be the guests of the 
Oregon & Washington association during the former’s 
seventh annual convention. 

Mr. Wastell’s friends, especially those within the 
association, are congratulating him warmly on the wis- 
dom of his associating himself with the Whitney com- 
pany and wish and predict for him success in his new 
venture, although regretting the loss to the association, 
which is:looking forward to a year of great activity 
and had expected that he would remain with it and con- 
tinue to direct its affairs with the same initiative, energy 
and enthusiasm that have marked his past services. He 
will leave behind him a record of high stewardship. 
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A large and choice stock of well 
manufactured and properly graded 


We are thus able to give your orders 
prompt attention and ship you stock 
that will please your customers. 


Write us for quotations. 





We use the Telecode. WAUSAU, WI 





Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 














FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
MIXED CARS 


White Pine 





Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 


CRATING AND BOX LUMBER 
in White Pine, Hemlock and Wisconsin Hardwoods 


Place Your Orders With 
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Wisconsin and Michigan Stock 
Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


High Grade Cork Pine Factory and 
Pattern Lumber, 1 to 6" thick. 
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Exporters of Pine Lumber 


LONG DISTANCE 
"PHONE GRAND 355 


WHITE PINE 


JOHNSON LUMBER CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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LET US KNOW 


4-4 ASH 
4-4 to 8-4 BIRCH 
4-4 to 8-4 SOFT ELM 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS IN 


DRY STOCK 
DIRECT FROM 
OUR MILLS 














A COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK 


Send us your inquiries and let us quote you prices 


RIB LAKE LUMBER COMPANY 


RIB LAKE, WISCONSIN 





I 
White Pine, Hemlock and 


Hardwoods 


We are especially well supplied 
with the following stock:— 


1 in. No. 3 Hemlock Boards, 6' to 16". 

2 in. No. 3 Hemlock Boards, 4' to 16'. 

2x4 to 2x12, No. 2 Hemlock Piece Stuff, 4' to 20'. 
2x6 to 2x12, 2 in. Select Hemlock, 10' to 16'. 

2x4 to 2x12, No. 1 Hemlock Piece Stuff and Timbers, 4' to 24'. 


JOHN A. WEEK LUMBER CO. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 




















WE WANT TO MOVE: 


5-4 No. 3 Common. 
33 M ft. 5-4 No. 2 Common. 
15 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common. 
20 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Shop. 
100 M ft. 1x 4”, No. 2 Common, 8 to 20 ft. 
100 M ft. 1x 8”, No. 3 Common, 8 to 20 ft. 
100 M ft. 1x10”, No. 3 Common, 8 to 20 ft. 
35 M ft. 5-4 “C” and Better Norway. 
20 M ft. 12-4 “B” and Better White Pine. 
300 M ft. 1x4” and wdr., 3 & 4’, Com. Box Lbr. 


White Cedar Posts and Poles. 
Write for Prices. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., DRUMMOND, WIS. 
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awyer Goodman Company 


Make Prompt Shipments of 


WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


MARINETTE $3 $3 WISCONSIN 





Are You Good in Figures? 


You can save much time and avoid mistakes in 
measuring lumber and scaling logs by using 


Scribner’s Lumber ana Log Book 


It gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, logs, 
lanks, timbers, wood measure, of circular saws, 
measure, wages, rent, board, 


and 
Pe ne: Wasies, rept, Poawds batest;, AC, - O8ese 


ory ool Pages and forther descriptive matter may be 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

















WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Manistee—The Manistee Mill Company’s plant was 
bought by Runyan & Burgoyne. 

Mobile—The Guit City Hardwood Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $20,000. 





Arkansas. 
Helena—The Helena Box Company has filed articles of 
dissolutien. A 
California. 


Castella—The Castle Lake Lumber Company and the 
Castella Box Company have been succeeded by the Castle 
Lake Lumber & Box Company. 

Oroville—Blanchard & Kenneson recently entered the 
planing mill business. 

Pasadena—The Ganahl-Davies Lumber Company has 
filed notice of dissolution of corporation. 


Connecticut. 
Bridgeport—W. L. Soper has established a parquet 
flooring factory. rete 
Illinois. 


be lle e Kuhns-Chicago Lumber Company recently 
ega 
Chicago—After March 1 the Sargent Lumber Com- 
pany’s office will be at room 812 Great Northern build- 
ing, instead of 67 Metropolitan building. 

Danvers—Levi Johnston has been succeeded by Krum 
& Rickets. 

Hettick and Palmyra—P. C. Mahan has been succeeded 
by the Baker-Allen Lumber Company. 

Waukegan—The Hussey Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the M. H. Hussey Lumber Company. 


Indiana. 


Evansville—The Mossman Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $57,000. 

Hebron—Henderson Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Hebron Lumber Company. 

Raber (Columbia City P. O.)—Ernest B. Williamson 
recently entered the lumber and coal business. 

Wakarusa—The Wakarusa Coal & Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by Walters & Trisinger 

Dunlap—J. R. Wheeler has sold his lumber yard to 
Hans Hansen and S. S. Rogers. 

Hawkeye—Schrader & Long have been succeeded by 
Schrader & Hand. 

Hornich—G. F. Hughes has sold his lumber yard to the 
Superior Coal & Lumber Company. 

Keosauqua—The N. Eastman Lumber Company has 
sold out its lumber and coal yard to the Tisdale Company, 
of Ottumwa. 

Nevada—The Citizens’ Lumber Company’s local busi- 
ness was sold to Miller & Foot. 

Kansas. 

Agra—Bishop & ‘Hardman; correct style is the Agra 
Lumber Company. 

Fort Scott—Bradford- McCoy & Co. recently entered 
the retail lumber trade. 

Latham—The R. W. Long Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Corbin & Riley. 

Lindsborg—J. V. Johnson has sold out to R. D. Heath 

Sons, of Marquette. 

Marquette—R. D. Heath & Sons have removed to 
Lindsborg. : 

Wichita—The Foster-Tigner Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany is out of business. 

Wichita—The King Lumber Company has established 
a retail lumber yard. 

Kentucky. 


Louisville—The Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Com- 
pany changed its name to the Louisville Planing Mill & 

Hardwood Flooring Company, and increased its capital 
stock from $75,000 to $100,000. 


Louisiana, 


Hammond—The Hookworm Company recently entered 
the sawmill business. 

Hammond—The McCarroll Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $40,000 to $75,000. 

Monroe—Smith & Frampton have been succeeded by 
the Smith-Frampton Lumber Company. 

New Orleans—The Southern Pine Lumber Company re- 
cently entered the wholesale lumber trade. 

Shreveport—The Foster-Tigner Lumber & Timber 
Company is out of business. 


Maryland. 


Baltimore—Schmuck-Freesman & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the John Boyle Company. 


Michigan. 
Detroit—The J. M. Harrigan Lumber Company recently 
entered the wholesale eg trade. 


Turner—The Estate of M. Y. Eymer has been succeeded 
by the Roy P. Eymer Lumber Company. 


Minnesota, 


~~ The Tozer Lumber Company recently be- 
gan 
Parkers Prairie—The Guest Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Wilcox Lumber Company. 
Mississippi. 
Shaw—The Walker-Tagmeyer Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 
Missouri. 
—o Jones has been succeeded by Walter G. 
one 
Calambie-—Wastand & Blakemore recently entered the 
planing mill business. 
Joplin—The Joplin Sash & Door Company has de- 
creased its capital stock from Fg 000 to $30,000. 
Joplin—The St. Louis Sash & Door Works will estab- 
lish a branch warehouse here. 
Liberty—James Costello has been succeeded by the 
James Costello Lumber Company. 
St. Louis—The Moore Lumber Company has 
changed its name to the Moore-Jordan Lumber Company, 
and increased its capital stock from $2,000 to $10,000. 


Montana. 


Billings—The C. Chase Lumber Company, of Hunt- 
ley, will engage in Suen here. 


Nebraska, 


Ainsworth—W. D. McCord has sold out to the Nye- 
Schneider-Fowler Company. 

Elk Creek—The E. D. Wood Lumber Company has been 
sold to Gus Feller, of Humboldt. 


New Jersey. . 
PP ay iii Riverside Lumber Company is closing 
"Wenieat—s, B. Pixley has been succeeded by G. H. 


Cowdry & Co 
New Mexico, 


Aztec—The Aztec Hardware & Lumber Company has 
sold out to the Gibson Lumber & Supply Company. 


French—The Davis & Bolin Lumber Company is open- 
ing a yard hegre. . 
New York. 


Elmira—The Dean .Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $15,000 to $30,000, and increased the 
number of directors from three to five. 

Ithaca—Grant 8S. Potter recently entered the lumber 
and planing mill business. 

New York—W. D. Mershon has been succeeded by the 
John D. Mershon Lumber Company. 

Rochester—The Palmer Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Weston’s Mills—The Weston Lumber Company will 
remove its plant to Olean. 


North Carolina. 


Stanley—The Stanley Spoke & Handle Factory is out 
of business. 

Statesville—The Gaither Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Statesville Lumber Company. 


North Dakota, 


Bartlett—The Bartlett Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Simon Schmid. 

Ryder-Underwood-Benedict-Cole Harbor-Garrison-Max 
—The Hollandsworth-Hart Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has bought the local lumber yards of the 
Coal Harbor Lumber Company. 

Ohio, 

Akron—The S. N. Wilson Lumber Company is being 
organized as the Portage Lumber Company, with $20, 000 
capital stock. 

Canton—The Willis Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Bachtel Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—J. A. Nurre has been succeeded by the J. 
A. Nurre Manufacturing Company. 

Miamisburg—The Kauffman Buggy Company has been 
succeeded by the Vehicle Manufacturing Company. 

Mingo—Risher Bros.; assigned. 

Toledo—B. H. Whitney has been succeeded by B. H. 
Whitney & Co. 

Wellsville—The Wellsville Lumber Company has sold 
its yard and building material to Forbes & Marrow. 

Zanesville—Shafer & Smeltzer have entered the oil, coal 
and timber land trade. 

Oklahoma. 


Avant—Pollock & Co. have been succeeded by Avant & 


usk. 

Enid—The H. R. Crews Lumber Company recently be- 
gan business. 

Fort Towson—The Charles Smith Lumber Company is 
out of business. 

Gage-Shattuck—The C. K. Luce Lumber Company has 
sold out to J. A. Hackett & Co. 

Tipton—The Peoples Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Cicero Smith Lumber Company. 

Waynoka-Woodward—The C. K. Luce Lumber Company 
has sold out to the Panhandle Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania. 


Colebrook—The South Mountain Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $40,000. 
Harrisburg—Charles H. Miller has sold out to Charles 
B. Langletz & Co. : 
South Carolina. 


Spartanburg—The Andrews-Speights Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Green River Land Company. 


South Dakota. 


Northville—The Atlas Lumber Company has bought 
out the Blain Lumber Company. 

Seneca—William Bell has sold out his lumber business 
here to the Atlas Lumber Company. 


Tennessee, 


Nashville—The Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company 
has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Sharon—O. R. Beard recently entered the retail lumber 


trade. 
Texas, 


Beaumont—The Collins Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
Ill., has entered this state, with offices in this city. 

Beaumont—The Reliance Timber & Mill Company has 
decreased its capital stock from $300,000 to $60,000. 

Blooming Grove—The Citizens Lumber Company re- 
cently entered the retail lumber business. 

Brooksmith-Sweetwater—Carey-Lombard-Young & Co., 
of Chicago, Ill., recently entered the retail lumber trade 
ere. 

Jayton-Peacock-Spur—R. H. Miller has entered the re- 
tail lumber business; headquarters, Spur. 

Joshua—W. S. Wilson & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Joshua Lumber Company. 

Palacios—The R. G. Palmer Lumber Company recently 
began business. 

Snyder—The Snyder Lumber Company has succeeded 
the Darnell Lumber Company. 

Stephensville—H. H. Hardin has removed headquarters 
to Fort Worth. 

Vermont, 


St. Johnsbury—W. D. Stinson has been succeeded by 
the National Flooring Company. 


Virginia, 


Danvile—The Boatwright Furniture Manufacturing 


Company; assign 
Washington. 


7 > se aa Drescher Lumber Company recently began 
usiness. 
South Bend—The A. J. Cole Shingle Company’s plant 
has been sold to the Eastern Shingle Company. 
Spokane—The Fidelity Lumber Company has removed 
its general offices from this city to Newport. 
Spokane—The Central Lumber Company’s yard has 
been sold to E. B. H. Remly, of Newport. 
Tacoma—Derickson & Co. have sold out to the Onn 
Lumber & Shingle Company. 
Nelson—The Johanson Mill 
capital stock from $100,000 -— $200 


West (org 


Swiss—The Flynn Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
elch—The ox-Creek Lumber Company has sur- 
rendered its charter. 
Wisconsin. 


Bagley—George A. Willard has sold out to T. B. Brodt. 

Fond du Lac—The Northern Lumber & Fuel Company; 
corporation dissolved. 

Wausau—The Wausau Box & Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 


Wyoming. 


Basin—The Shaffer Hardware & Lumber Compa a 
sold out to the J. B. Thompson Lumber = ert ware 


Company. 
P BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. — 
Okotoks—Wentworth & Joseph; partnership dissolved. 
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Manitoba. 


Griswold—Hitchcock & Lynn have been succeeded by 
J. Smith Hitchcock. 

Hilton—The Beaver Lumber Company has sold out to 
J. McDonald. 

Lariviere—The Robertson-Adams Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by J. H. Forgey & Son 


Co. 
Medora Station—The Imperial Elevator & Lumber 
Company has been succeeded by J. E. Flynn & Co. 
Newdale—The Beaver Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by J. J. Crowe & Co. 


Saskatchewan. 


Foam Lake—Vatnsdal & Olafson have been succeeded 
by I. Olafson. 

Maryfield—W. A. Tanner has sold out to Johnson Bros. 
Mortlach—E. B. Tedford & Co. have sold out to the 
Beaver Lumber Congeny. Limited. 

Tantallon—Frank R. Shortreed has ‘sold out to George 
Markland. 
Wadena—Vatnsdal & Olafson have been succeeded 
by T. Vatnsdal. 

Waldron—Johnson & Bell have sold out to the Reliance 
Lumber Company. 

Wapella—w. L. Martin has sold out to the Corona 
Lumber Company. 

Wynyard—M. M. Stearns has sold out to the Beaver 
Lumber Company, Limited. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Mobile—The Heironymous Docks & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $150,000; William T. Hieronymous, 
Henry F. Hieronymous and George A. Hieronymous. 

Montgomery—The Fidelity Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; N. B. Marks, Charles P. Marks and 


John S. Marks, jr. 
Arkansas, 


Horatio—The West-Otis Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $75,000; M. B. West, president; A. L. West, vice 
president; G. E. Otis, secretary-treasurer, and others. 


Colorado. 


Denver—The Prior Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; David Eley, Charles B. Prior and Frank Mahon. 


Delaware. 


Dover—The Atlantic Timberland Corporation, author- 
ized capital $400,000; William U. Taylor, Myron C. Taylor 
and Clifton B. Jordan, of New York, and James M. Sat- 
terfield, of this city. 

Florida. 


Jacksonville—The Southern Colonization Company, au- 
thorized capital $1,500,000; F. Lynch, William P. 
Powell, G. H. Simons. 

Idaho. 


Spirit Lake—The Panhandle Lumber Company, author- 
nee capital $3,000,000; F. A. Blackwell, C. P. Lindsley, 

J. Davies, R. F. Blackwell and William Dollar. 

‘Welty—The Dover Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $750,000; J. E. Lynds, of Cloquet, Minn.; H. C. Hornby 
and F. H. Cromble, of Spokane, Wash., and others. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—The ae ad & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $125, 

Waukegan—The M. vA or Lumber Company, au- 
ee $75,000; M. H. Hussey, J. E. Hussey and 


Leroy 4 
Maine. 
Augusta—The Fraser Pencil Company, authorized capi- 


tal $1,000,000; R. S. Buzzel, president; E. J. Pike, 
treasurer, 








Maryland. 

Hagerstown—The Hancock Planing Mill & Lumber 
Company; §S. Rinehart Sohill, of Hancock; Raymond 
Hunter, of Kerbley Springs, W. Va., and others. 

Michigan, 

Port Huron—The South Park Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

ene ee Cooperage Company, author- 


ized capital $40,0 
Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—The Minnesota Wood Preserving & Stain 
‘ompany, authorized - i $50,000; D. H. Hoper, C. M. 
\dams and W. H. Smith 


Mississippi. 


Clev yore W. & H. Lumber Company, authofized 
capital $60,000; F. F. Farrin, of George; William B. Hay, 
‘incinnati, Ohio.’ Edwards Ritchie, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Crottstown—The Jones County Lumber Company, au- 
iorized capital $50,000; George S. Leatherbury, jr., James 

Cantrell and others. 

Montana. 


Fort Benton—The Missouri River Lumber Company, 
thorized capital $25,000; W. C. Poulson and others. 


Nebraska. 


Omaha—Boyer-Van Kuran Lumber & Coal Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; F. H. Howland, C. W. Van 
uran, E. P. Boyer and others. 
Omaha—The Dickerson Lumber Company, authorized 
pital $25,000. 


New Jersey. 


Jersey City—The Guatemalan & American Mahogany 
Company, authorized capital $150,000. 

Washington—Floray Bros. (piano manufacturers), au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 


New York. 


_ Albany—The F. F. Crannell Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital S80 Goo: "Wilbur H. Crannell and others. 

Bath—Matson Manufacturing Company (timber, lands 
etc.), authorized capital ue 000; E. Matson, C. E. Ben- 
nett, Wellsboro, Pa., and E. M. Bennett, of this city. 

Huntington—Huntington fas h & Door Company, au- 
a capital $30, cone G. C. Strickland, R. C. Strickland, 
G. Williams, A. ‘Jarv 

New York—The Hickson Vehicle Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; F. Fleischmann, R. H. Fleischmann 
and P. Damm 

New York—The Haddock- — Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $500,000; F. M. Shive, S. E. Roberson, H. 
W. Davis, Wilmington, Del. 

New York—The L. H. N. W. Company (lumber, build- 
ing materials etc.), authorized capital $30,000; L. Holstein, 
N. Weiss, I. Marks, M.. L. S 

New York—Uptegrove & Beckw vith (lumber and ve- 
neers), authorized capital $100,000; R. Kehrl, this city; 
F. H. Parsons, A. Sebring, of Brookiyn. 

Penn Yan—The Penn Yan Coal’ C mpany (coal, wood, 
lumber ete.), authorized capital S13 000; ohn A. A. Fiero, 
Remsen M. Kinne and George L. Braden. 


North Dakota. 


Hensler—The Hensler Lumber Company, authorized 
Capital $25,000. 


Margaret—John King has been succeeded by King & * 


Ohio. 
Akron—The Portage Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $20,000; K. H. Hayes and others. 
Oregon, 


Medford—The Gold Hill Railroad & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; B. H. Harris, L. W. Smith and 
J. H. Carkin. 

Portland—The Fir Tree Lumber Company, authorized 
capital -$2,000,000; James B. Kerr, Omar C. Spencer and 
Charles E. McCulloch 

Pennsylvania. 
oi Sonny The Corry Timber Company, authorized capital 

,000,000. 

Landisville—The lLandisville Basket Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $20,000. 

Philadelphia—The S. P. Bowers Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; Samuel P. Bowers, J. Warden Bowers and 
Edward Green. 

Texas. 


Amarillo—The Kenrick Pare. Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; J. B. Kendrick, J. O. Kendrick and Rollie 
H. Scales. 

Dawson—The Dawson Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $6,000; J. M. Lee, J. F. Williams and H. Silbert. 

HC al Kosse Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
ta ‘ 5 

Paris—The Baker Furniture Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; R. R. Baker, D. H. Baker and F. R. Baker. 


Utah. 


Layton—The Heywood & Sons Company (lumber), au- 
thorized capital $25,000; L. S. Heywood, president; Joseph 
Flint, vice president; Jannett M. Heywood, secretary, and 


others. 
Washington. 


Ellensburg—The Kittitas Lumber Company; Carl F. 
Ortman, John F. Weston and Fred Englehorn. 

Spokane—The Evans-Woodruff Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $30,000; Charles P. Evans and Cory W. 
Woodruff. 

Spokane—The Idaho-Pine Lumber Somaeay. author- 
ized capital $10,000; J. W. Peiterson, C. E. Severens and 


John W. Dugan. 
West Virginia. 


Charleston—The Chesapeake Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; Harrison B. Smith, R. M. Price, I. L. 
Jewell, C. Q. McFarland and E. W. Adams. 

Clarksburg—The Peacock Coal Company (coal, timber 
etc.), authorized capital $50,000; Thomas G. Aultman, 
Charles Aultman and A. M. King, of Fairmont; H. C 
Brooks and F. L. P. Brooks, of this city. 

Martinsburg—The Bowers, Walker & Bowers Company 
(building material etc.), authorized capital $10,000; George 
M. Bowers, 8S. W. Walker, Guy Felker and others. 

Morgantown—The General Woodworking Company, au- 
theresa capital $20,000. 

Rowlesburg—The Glade Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $200,000; G. G. Stitzinger, A. E. Stitzinger, W. H. 
Gillespie, of New Castle, Pa.; E. E. Stitzinger and J. E. 
Stitzinger, of Woodbine. 

St. Albans—The Standard Timber Company, authorized 
capital $150,000; Harrison B. Smith, Buckner Clay, R. S. 
Spilman, R. M. Price and A. C. Collins, all of Charleston. 


Wisconsin. 


Edgerton—The Edgerton eae Company, authorized 
capital Pe: Andrew Jensen, L. E. Gettle, Nels Halvor- 
sen and oth 


Oshkosh-—The Wisconsin Sash & Door Credit Agency, 
authorized capital $1,000; H. G. Gould, J. G. Morris and 
Earl Morgan. : ‘ 

British North America. 


Winnipeg—-The Sprague Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $1,000,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas. 

Letona—The Doniphan Lumber Company will construct 
a 15-mile railroad from this point west into Cleburne 
county. 

California. 


McCloud—The McCloud River Lumber Company is re- 
building its old mill. 
Georgia. 


Gartersville—The Ryme Bros. Manufacturing Company 
will establish a large lumber plant here. 


Idaho. 


Rose Lake—Improvements at the Rose Lake Lumber 
Company’s plant include a new planing building, lumber 
sheds, two- new boilers and an electric lighting plant. 


Illinois. 
Rock Island—The Rock Island Sash & Door Works con- 


templates the erection of a shop building, dry kiln, office 
and warehouse. 





Kentucky. 


Carrollton—The Carrollton Furniture Company. will en- 
large its plant. 

Dunville—The Kentucky Singletree & ~y -4 Company 
will rebuild its plant recently destroyed by fi 

Rockport—M. F. Harrel & Sons have added a planing 
mill to their plant. 
. Louisiana. 


Ponchatoula—The Jay-Black Company, successors to 
the Flasdick-Black Land & Lumber ny, whose mill 
was burned July, 1909, has rebuilt, enlarged the plant 
and installed modern machinery. 


Minnesota. 


Deerwood—The Dower Lumber Company, of Brainerd, 
will establish yards, sheds and offices here in the spring. 


Mississippi. 


Duttoville—The Mercantile Lumber Company will erect 
a modern lumber plant and ice factory. 


Missouri. 


Crystal City—The ve Lumber Company will es- 
tablish a lumber yard her 

Jefferson City—The Laclede, Dallas & Western Railroad 
Company, recently inco: rated, will build 30 miles of 
railroad in Laclede and las counties to handle timber 
and mine products. 

tica—The Dudley-Looney Lumber —smpeny, of Kansas 

City, will establish a lumber yard her 


Montana. 


Billin, The C. H. Chase oe Oe, of Hunt- 
ley, wil establish a lumber yard h 


New York. 


Olean-The A. Weston Lumber Company, of Weston’s 
Mills, will erect a planing mill here. 


North Carolina. 
Hendersonville—J. C. Morrow has established a wood- 
working plant. 
; Pennsylvania. 


Bradford—The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Railroad 





YELLOW STRAND 


POWERSTEEL 
WIRE ROPE 


is probably used more extensively in tim- 
ber operations than any other kind, having 
proved their exceptional quality by years of 
satisfactory service in many of the largest 
mining and lumbering operations. 


Here’s what one user says—and 
it’s similar to what every 
user says. 


Mapera, Cau., Aug. 19, 1909. 
——— Equipment Company, 
No. 72 Fremont St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sirs: We feel that some word of ap- 
preciation is due Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Company, by reason of the exceptionally good 
service we are receiving from the use of their 
yellow strand wire rope. To explain in detail, 
we have a 5M’ 1%” yellow strand wire rope 
that has been in use on one of our 10x15 
Tacoma road engines for six years, without a 
break, other than, of course. the cutting off 
of worn ends, and anyone familiar with our 
logging operation, which is a very difficult one, 
realizes what this service means—-especially 
when they havé had experience with other 
lines on a similar engine at similar work, 
where it called for a new line nearly every 
year, with the exception of one line, which 
gave us two years’ service. 

As a result of this experience, we bought a 
second 5’ 1%” road line and it has now been 
in use two seasons, and we defy anyone ‘to 
point out on it any appreciable signs of wear. 
We also have ten Portland and Tacoma Double 
Drum yard engines, on which we have been 
using 1,000’ % plow steel lines, and as an 
experiment we purchased some of the yellow 
strand lines, and the result so far has been 
double service as compared to the majority of 
the plow steel, and inasmuch as they are still 
in use, the comparison will undoubtedly be bet- 
ter before they are worn out. Reference to 
our orders will show which we consider the 
best economy to use. Yours very truly, 

MaperA SUGAR PINE Co., 
By P. C. Thede, Assistant Manager. 


There Are Many Reasons 


for the superiority of Yellow Strand Power- 
steel Cables. Years of careful thought and 
experiment make it as nearly perfect a cable 
as can be evolved by the brain of man and 
the resources of the world’s mineral wealth. 
Every Strand of the Powersteel Cable is 
made of imported steel wire of a tensile 
strength of from 240,000 to 260,000 pounds 
per square inch, and is extremely flexible. 

Yellow Strand wire rope.is being used 
extensively by the United States Government 
at Panama Canal, having made one of the 
best’records of any wire rope there. 

We have more evidence which we will 
be glad to show you. 


Ask for Catalogue No. 70. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 
ROPE COMPANY, 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
FACTORIES:—SAINT LOUIS—SEATTLE 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 























Dae KANSAS CITY “Sag 


























| ae Cainer Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Manufacture the Lightest, Softest, Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 
FINISH, FLOORING 
AND SIDING 


‘* Almost Like White Pine.’’ 
Publish the list that means what it says and 
makes one open price to all. Prices quoted in list 
of February 8 very low on Uppers of all kinds, No. 
1, Fencing and Boards. Also No. 3. Good grades 
and quick shipments guaranteed. 


‘ NO CAR SHORTAGE WITH US.’ 


C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


| KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


We will serve you satisfactorily 





NORTON LUMBER CO. 
Suite 1319 Long Bldg. 














FRANK E. BRUCE 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


SMOKE AND STEAM DRIED FINISH A SPECIALTY 
















DUDLEY-LOONEY LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
LOUISIANA YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


HEAVY TIMBERS 


ROUGH OR DRESSED UP TO 75 FT. 
Stock from Urania, La. Lake Charles, La. Alexandria, La. 








ne 


BYRNE-RENFRO LUMBER CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Send us your inquiries for 


TIES, BRIDGE MATERIAL 
and CAR MATERIAL 




















That will prore adaptable to your own bus’ 

found in the Realm of the Retailer—a book contain- 
ing the best of Met L Saley’s writings, Illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, postpaid for, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Company contemplates the erection of a creosoting plant 


at this point. : 
South Carolina. 


Bennettsville—The Scott Lumber Company will 
struct a lumber manufacturing plant here. 


Tennessee. 


Memphis—The Moffet-Bowman & Rush Lumber Com- 
pany will construct a saw mill, to be installed with modern 
machinery. 

Memphis—The May Bros. Lumber Company will 
a saw mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. 


Texas. 


Abilene—J. Y. Grier is enlarging his planing mill. 

Buffalo Gap—The Burton-Lingo Lumber Company will 
install a lumber yard, planing mill and other accessories. 

Houston—The National Lumber & Creosoting Company 
contemplates the erection of a creosoting plant. 


Washington. 
Kelso—The Western Manufacturing Company is plan- 
ning to install a $75,000 woodworking plant this spring. 
Seattle—The Canal Lumber Company is contemplating 
a $50,000 addition to its plant. 
Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee—The Kiel Furniture Company will erect a 
boiler room, dry kiln and storage house. 
Phillips—The John R. Davis Lumber Company will re- 


build its plant. 
CASUALTIES. 


Arkansas. 


Princedale—Fire totally destroyed the stock on hand 
and equipment of the C. & W. Kramer Company’s saw 
mill; loss between $70,000 and $80,000. 

Iowa. 

Lisbon—Fire of incendiary origin destroyed the lumber 
sheds and contents belonging to George A. Albright; loss 
$5,000, insurance $3,000. 

Kentucky. 

Dunville—The Kentucky Singletree & Spoke Company’s 
plant was destroyed by fire February 11; loss partially 
covered by insurance. 


con- 


erect 








Michigan. 

Crump—aAs the result of an explosion of an 80-horse- 
power boiler in Louis L. Princing & Son’s saw mill, seven 
men are dead and one man seriously injured, and the mill 
is a complete wreck. 

New Haven—The New Haven Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany’s planing mill was destroyed by fire recently; loss 
$5,000. ; 

Missouri. 

St. Louis—Fire did about $400 damage to the drying 
room of the St. Louis Basket and Box Company Feb- 
ruary 13. < 

Pennsylvania. 


York—Henry Brubaker’s planing mill was burned to the 
ground February 12; loss about $5,000. 
South Carolina. 
Lumber—The Williams & McKeithan Lumber Company 
suffered a $60,000 loss through fire recently. 
Washington. 


Bellingham—Fire damaged the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company’s plant to the extent of $60,000 February 12. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 














Decision in Insurance Case. 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 23.—State Insurance Commis- 
sioner Henry, of Mississippi, has won his suit against the 
Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Underwriters’ Association of 
Kansas City, Mo., the Mississippi supreme court having 
handed down a decree in his favor. The defendant asso- 
ciation’ contended that it was not an insurance company 
in the legal sense of the term and, therefore, not amen- 
able to the insurance laws of the state. A test case was 
made by the arrest of an agent of defendant at Meridian 
over a year ago. It was tried before a. justice of the 
peace, the charge being that the agent was doing an in- 
surance business without a license and representing an 
unlicensed insurance company. From there it was appealed 
to the circuit court and finally submitted, on an agreed 
statement of facts, to the supreme court. From the decree 
for the insurance commissioner Chief Justice Whitfield 
dissents. The majority opinion, delivered by Justice Mayes 
is in part as follows: ; 

Stripped of all disguise the Manufacturing Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters’ Association is nothing more or less than an 
insurance association conducted by Harry Rankin & Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., having no capital stock, and unauthor- 
ized to do business in this state in any way. Rankin & 
Co. are in effect the association, receiving their profits by 
deducting 25 percent on all premiums paid by subscribers to 
effect insurance with the association. In a more compli- 
eated form the association in effect is nothing but an 
insurance association, organized for the purpose of profits 
to its organizers, and they do receive a handsome profit and 
in reality constitute the association itself. 


After quoting the code chapter on the admission of fire 
companies, and what is required before they can be ad- 
mitted, the Court says: 


Hence a permit and license is demanded of all insurance 
associations without exception, and such permit can only 
be obtained by complete compliance with all provisions of 
this statute, one of the chief tonditions being that the 
state insurance commissioner must be fully satisfied of the 
applying company’s financial condition and ability to fill 
its obligattons. 


NASHVILLE, 'TENN., Feb. 21.—A bill has been filed by the 
Lumber Underwriters of New York in the federal court here 
praying an injunction against Insurance Commissioner Reau 
B. Folk, of this state, to prevent a threatened revocation of 
thé license of the company to do business in Tennessee. The 
case has been set for a hearing at Knoxville, February 26, 
pending which hearing no action will be taken by the com- 
missioner. ‘The Underwriters were charged with having 
removed a suit from the state to the United States courts 
without the consent of the other parties to the suit, which 
is against the insurance laws of Tennessee. The company 
claims that this law is, however, in violation of both the 
state and the United States constitutions, and further that 
the law relates alone to the citizens of Tennessee, while the 
parties to this litigation are residents of other states. 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 16.—Simon ‘J. _MeKenzie, of 
Adrian, Mich., has filed suit in the civil district court in 
this city against E. C. Roehl & Co. He alleges that he owns 


a saw mill and timber land in Catahoula parish, that he 
entered into contract with third parties who were to manu- 
facture lumber with°his mill:and from his forests, giving 
him as consideration one-half. the stock manufactured, de- 
fendant knew of this contract and agreed to dispose of peti- 





tioner’s half of the lumber, and that said lumber was shipped 
to defendants and has not been accounted for. An account- 
ing is asked, with judgment for whatever amount may be 
found due him. 


New OxurXys, Li., Reb. 21.—The case of. the state of 
Louisiana vs. Tensas Delta Land Company, of Rayville, set 
for argument in the supreme court here last Saturday, went 
over, continuance being necessitated by the death of a rela- 
tive of Attorney General Guion. In the lower court the 
action was dismissed on the ground that the state was not 
the proper plaintiff, from which decision Attorney General 
Guion appealed. 


New York, Feb. 15.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
fled against Goldman & Perkin, mill work manufacturers of 
561-583 Watkins street, Brooklyn. Vaul Gorham has been 
appointed receiver. 


NEW York, Feb. 15.—-Judge Holt has dismissed the peti- 
tion in bankruptcy filed on January 22 against Arthur J. 
Reiser, doing business as Arthur J. Reiser & Co., 520 East 
LKighty-first street. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 21.—Chancellor Hicks last Sat 
urday denied the application of the Monroe Lumber Com 
pany, whose mill is located at Monroe, Miss., for the re 
moval of the receivers lately appointed. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Feb. 15.—J. A. Prentice, attorney 
acting, it is said, as agent for others, is plaintiff in a suit 
brought at Eureka against J. M. & H. L. Rothchild and 
Isadore Golden and the Humboldt Shingle Company. Actio: 
was instituted to secure a deed to property situated neai 
Trinidad, and worth about $40,000. 





DALLAS, 'TEX., Feb. 21.—An involuntary petition in bank 
ruptcy has been filed against the R. B. Godiey Lumber Com 
pany. 


JERSEY City, N. J., Feb. 21.—The Day-Garrett Manufac 
turing Company; receiver appointed. 


CLEVELAND, OHI10, Feb. 21.—H. A. Hulbert, 
lumber dealer, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


wholesal 


NEW YorRK, Feb. 14.—A petition in bankruptcy has becu 
filed against Max Gustine Rieser, building contractor, o! 
427 East lifty-seventh street, by his creditors, who. ailege 
that he is insotvent and made preferential payments. Kiescr 
was also sole owner of the business of William Kleeman « 
Co., cabinet manufacturers, this city, and vice president o! 
the Ferro Concrete Contracting Company, 1 Madison avenue. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 35. 


So far as the carload trade is concerned, the zero 
weather notwithstanding, the wholesalers and representa- 
tives of the big milling interests are of the opinion that 
trade is much brighter this week than it has been any 
time during the year. Demand is stronger with prices 
firmer. Inquiries are very numerous and it is the con- 
sensus that the spring trade will be normal in a short 
time. The railroad service leaves much to be desired, 
the northern mills having been up against it all winter. 
It has been a hard matter to secure cars, and when cars 
have been secured it is equally difficult to move them. 
Reports from the South and West state that the car 
service could be greatly improved. 

The excessive cold weather of the last week has had 
its effect on the yard trade, but with the advent of 
warmer weather the local trade will display a renewed 
life. Not much outdoor work has yet been started, 
but with a week or so of moderate weather building 
operations will be active. The number of buildings to 
be erected this year, according to statistical reports, will 
show a large increase over the corresponding period of a 
year ago, and this means that construction work will be 
begun as early as possible and kept up at a rapid gait 
through the season. 

The lumber receipts by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended February 19 were 48,407,000 feet, as against 
40,844,000 feet the corresponding week in 1909. The 
total receipts from January 1 to February 19 were 
240,761,000 feet, as against 266,310,000 feet for the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments of lumber 
since the first of the year show heavy increases over the 
same time in 1909. For the week ended February 19, 
21,215,000 feet was shipped, as against 15,663,000 feet 
last year, and the shipments from January 1 to February 
19 amounted to 117,467,000 feet, as compared with 
106,998,000 feet for the corresponding period in 1909. 
The receipts and shipments of shingles for the week 
ended February 19 show increases. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Bourd 
of Trade: 

RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 19. 




















Lumber. Shingles. 

SS: brea dats: taeiis! Shh sud lace de eek cartes 48,407,000 6,026,000 

RE iow 42 is wih nc ac eR phe wach 40,844,000 4,899,000 

ES Pe Se ey toe 7,563,000 - “4,127. 100 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 19. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BI ia ae eae a nv Ged Ook wae 240,761,000 40,875,000 

ee ee ree re ee ae 266,310,000 57,912,000 

LON Pe eyo re NT ee 25,549,000 ’ 17,087,000 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK BNDED FEBRUARY 19. 

Lamber. Shingles. 

SRA SE re eee ae 21,251,000 6,539,000 

SN et aitinlssealbs ossmalsio.e 15,663,000 3,985,000 

Weel. os cv carsece. ce 5,588,000 2,554,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 19: 

: Lumber. Shingles. 

BY Soy ances ab hod wa peice aloe he 117,467,000 37,386,000 

EE gs a Wistee h om Saee who as atta 106,998,000 57,414,000 

NN ES REED OTe 10,469,000 _—_........--s 

SND, 6.0 che bias Sa praal des Hh one 6S8 os 20,028,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended February 23 were: 
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CLass— No Value. 
Og ee ere 8 $ 5,250 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 51 138,250 

5,000 and under Ra 28 171,300 

10,000 and under 8 re eee 10 124,700 

25,000 and under Sy 5 155,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 75,000 
Sears-Roebuck & Co., two 6-story brick 

Ts 8005 a eho vias kee aha oe hes 300,000 
A. Bauer Construction Company, 7-story 

RR SD - 5. dos bie as 6a ae Bee ceeds 100,000 

‘ pain Gilat i a 
Se eee eee 105 $ 1,069,500 
Average valuation for week... me ,186 
Totals previous week......... 134 2,687,150 
Average valuation previous wee ‘ 20,053 
Totals corresponding week 1909...... 139 1,247,350 
Totals January 1 to February 23, 1910 744 11,070,325 
‘Totals corresponding period 1909.....1,099 12,618,750 
Totals corresponding period 1908..... 757 5,238,250 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 769 6,455,300 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 78v 7,322,525 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 499 5,540,960 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... $29 4,175,400 
Totals corresponding period 1903..... 389 4,426,050 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Prices are well maintained in all markets, 
particularly at the primary points, where the highest 
yuotations that have prevailed for some time are rul- 
ing, especially for No. 2 and better. No. 4 is stated to 
be considerably stronger, but quotations on No. 3 are 
suid to vary considerably. Country dealers are re- 
ported to be fairly well stocked. Many of them had a 
rair trade during January, but, owing to the incle- 
ment weather, business has hardly been up to the 
usual average this month. Salesmen report that while 
retail stocks are beginning to show the effects of a 
good winter trade, they are not so low and broken as 
they would like to see them. At the same time they 
say retailers are buying rather more freely than last 
year and that all are satisfied with the spring pros- 
pects, 








Minneapolis, Minn. A growing scarcity in shop lum- 
ber and in dimension is being noted by the trade, and a 
condition exists that would warrant a sharp advance 
in these items if it were not for southern competition. 
The dimension scarcity does not extend to everything, 
but wide 2-inch lumber is short. As for shop lumber, 
the demand is steady and it is so apparent that north- 
ern pine stocks cannot supply it that some of the 
manufacturers have been quietly buying western pine 
to fill out, and from which to supply mixed orders for 
yard stock. Prices are well maintained on everything 
with a tendency to advance on the kinds mentioned, 
and this tendency will materialize as soon as buying 
becomes general, 





——~ 


Saginaw Valley. Business is satisfactory in this 
section in pine products. During the winter manufac- 
turers of products into which pine enters have been 
able to keep their plants steadily in operation. Local 
stocks are sufficient to take care of the business offer- 
ing and prices are firm all along the line. Box manu- 
facturers have had a better business than a year ago 
and building lumber of all kinds is moving well. Not 
much difficulty has been experienced here in the mat- 
ter of transportation, the roads having been able to 


tained local dealers have not been buying extensively 
ut Georgian bay manufacturing points for local deliv- 
ery the last few weeks, although they are always in 
the market for stocks and contracts were made earlier 
for considerable stock at interior mill points. A num- 
her of million feet have been hauled from interior and 
pper Michigan points during the winter. 





Toledo, Ohio. White pine business has not been 
etarded by the recent advances. Added strength is 
pparent on every side, and the tendency is still up- 
ard. Volume of trade is not heavy, but the better 
rades find no lack of buyers. Lower grade is reported 
irmer, as is also norway pine. Some ordering is being 
one and a number of belated shipments are now 
‘oming in. The demand from builders is on the 
nerease, but the bulk of the call is coming from 
manufacturers. 

Pittsburg, Pa. But little change has been noted in 
he white pine demand and interest seems to be at 

standstill during the present inclement weather. 
Prices are firm but volume of business is small and 
iside from the usual market for pattern lumber the 
present inquiries are much contracted and show no 
signs of immediate change. Stocks are quite small. 


eee 


New York City. Wholesalers report a fair volume 
of business, but stocks appear to be offered in a little 
larger volume than last month, although prices are well 
maintained. Yard men are not well supplied with as- 
sortments and have as yet done nothing of conse- 
quence to lay in their usual spring stocks. The manu- 
facturing trade possesses more snap and during March 
some good business from this source is expected. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There are getting to be two views of 
the white pine trade, one comes from the outsider or 
occasional handler of it, who says it is no longer a 
regular wood, but sells in piece car lots along with 
other and wider lumber. The dealer with a yard full 
of it still finds a good demand for all the high grades 
and a steady improvement in the lower grades. Prices 
are good if compared with what they have been of 
late, but not high enough to meet what ‘the, sawmill 
owners are asking for new stock. Still there is buying, 
for prices are going higher here. 


Eastern Spruce. | 





Boston, Mass. Very little interest has developed in 
the market for spruce lumber during the last week. 
Buyers have been satisfied to operate in a very con- 
servative way. Manufacturers are about as firm 
holders as they have been, but in a few cases there 
have been sales made at prices a little under the 
general asking price. There have been very few yard 
orders on the market. The general asking price for 
frames, 9-inch and under; is $23. Random has ruled 
rather quiet. Prices for the most part show little 
change. For the small sizes $20 is about all buyers 
will pay, although in a few cases $20.50 has been 
obtained. The larger sizes are in moderate demand 
at unchanged prices. Boards have continued to sell 
in smal] lots. Few buyers have been willing to place 
large orders for spring delivery. 





New York City. Some business was booked last 
week in good volume for car lots for sorting up pur- 
poses. There have been some good inquiries for early 
spring shipment and wholesalers anticipate a better 
buying power during March when some big building 
contracts are expected. A firm situation is reported at 
mill points and manufacturers are reluctant ahout tak- 
ing big orders at present prices for any period ahead, 
especially as the log supply is none too plentiful. The 
present consumption is not heavy and it is easy enough 
to place an order for immediate shipment, but every 
indication points to higher prices later on. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The traffic in spruce that is cut in 
Virginia, the Adirondacks and eastern Canada is be- 
coming more and more a regular commodity and prices 
are as steady as they are of most other woods. The 
plan is still largely, though, to put it in for finish, siding 
and the like, where other woods would cost too much, 
but as they are disappearing mostly the chance for 
spruce is improving right along, so it is found that 
more and more people are selling it. Not much is 
held here. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Demand for spruce is quiet for the 
present. It is by no means an evidence of weakness, 
for prices are unchanged and mills are not pressing 
for new business with any show of anxiety. The list 
is maintained in the spruce belt and clear spruce is 
very hard to get. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. A fair demand for poles to go west of the 
Missouri river continues with a scattering call to the 
eastward. The post trade was naturally quiet during 
the coldest weather, but as spring approaches there 
is more interest manifested in posts, which promises 
liberal buying a little later. Operators think that 
this will be a prosperous year in the cedar trade. 














Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for cedar posts in 
the 4- and 5-ineh sizes is growing and producers are 
beginning to feel sorry that they have disposed of so 
much of their stock at low prices. If the spring trade 
holds up to its present promise there is going to be a 
searcity of dry post stock, and prices will get back on 
a fair profit basis. The little fellows who have been 
keeping the market down are largely sold out, and 
holdings are mainly in strong hands now. Three-inch 
post stock is still plentiful and not improved in price. 
Poles are quiet but firmer in tone and a good many 
inquiries are coming in for short poles. 

Toledo, Ohio. Unusual prosperity in farming sec- 
tions is bringing a demand for cedar posts. Farmers 
are already doing some buying, preferring not to wait 
for bad roads. It is thought that the market for poles 
will be more active than for some time, owing to 
heavy construction work planned by railways, trol- 
ley companies and telephone concerns. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is report that the mills of 
Buffalo lumbermen cutting white cedar and spruce in 
New Brunswick will ship some of their lumber this way 
this year, so they have no doubt figured that they can 
get a profit out of it with the duty added. ‘It is 
early yet for the post and tie movement, but the 
prospect is good for both. Farmers have money and 
the railroads must buy. White cedar shingles are mostly 
superseded by Washington red cedars. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Hardwood demand has not shown any 
particular change, although the bitter cold weather 
checked shipments and discouraged buyers while it 
lasted. Buyers lately returned from the South say 
that there is no lumber dry enough to ship. at any of 
the mills, and that in fact most of the lumber that is 
for sale is already in second or third hands. The 
item everybody is looking for, and which seems to be 
the most illusive, is dry plain sawed oak, red or white. 
This has not been as scarce for several years and 
there is litle prospect that any important additions for 
the supply,.can be brought forward before the first or 
the middle of May. Prices are. strong. There is a 
somewhat better call for quarter sawed white oak and 
values are unchanged. Quarter sawed red oak is firm 
and retains about the usual differential in value with 
white oak. There is an improvement in cottonwood, 
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MR. LUMBER DEALER—YOu can greatly increase your 
yearly profits by handling Cyclone Farm Gates in connec- 
tion with your other lines. Cyclone Gates are the strongest 


tes made. They are the easiest sellers. Give the best 
of satisfaction in use. Our pricesto you will make them a 
fast moving stock. WE SELL ONLY THROUGH DEALERS, 
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with prices ruling as heretofore. Red gum is getting 
to be one of the really wanted woods, particularly in 
good inch. Soft elm and rock elm are in good demand 
and are bringing steadily improved values. Basswood 
is about at a stand-off, there being neither much de- 
mand nor important supply. Ash is wanted in inch 
and shows a continued firmness of quotation. Birch 
is the great commodity of the North this year and is 
probably attracting more attention in the consuming 
industries than any other northern wood. Maple is in 
good demand with a hardening tendency noticed in 
prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for yard stock of all 
kinds is beginning to come in from the northwestern 
retail trade, and there is a boom in flooring and wagon 
material. Conditions in the trade are first class 
for those who have any stock to sell, but 
there is very little birch on the market now, 
even the low grades being scarce. Basswood 
uppers are high, but lower grades plentiful and rather 
weak. Northern mills are not anxious to make con- 
tracts and are raising their prices. Southern stock is 
held at about the same figure. Factories here are using 
far more hardwood than last year, and are buying 
steadily. 





Saginaw Valley. The hardwood situation is strong 
with an active trade and comparatively small stocks of 
dry lumber offering. Contracts for upward of 70,000,- 
000 feet of maple stock to be cut have been made dur- 
ing the last thirty days. The market is exceptionally 
strong and prices are high for some grades, notably 
birch and maple, with the likelihood of further ad- 
vances. Good stock is $2 to $4 higher, and even the 
lower grades have advanced 50 cents to $1. About 
everything is taken as fast as it is fit for the market. 


~eNneanane5uo<_—aeaeee 


St. Louis, Mo. The noteworthy feature of the hard- 
wood market is the gradual improvement in the lower 
grades. Heretofore the demand has in most part been 
for the higher grades, and the lower ones have lain 
in a state of inactivity. But now the tide has turned. 
Within the week No. 1 common plain and quartered, 
especially in the red, has come into active call. There 
is also a better feeling in No. 2 common. The upper 
grades of oak are in great demand and prices are 
stiffening up all along the line. Poplar, ash and gum 
are becoming more popular. There is some apprehen- 
sion among dealers that a heavy shortage in dry stocks 
will develop before the season is much further 
advanced. 





Kansas City, Mo. The strong demand for railroad 
material is having a marked effect on the prices of 
white oak as comparatively few of the mills care to 
fill orders for all white oak. Some of the larger mills 
have made an advance in the last two weeks. The 
price is $3 higher than it was six months ago. Prices 
are firm on all the upper grades of hardwood. High 
grade material is scarce. 





Memphis, Tenn. There is a very good demand for 
hardwood lumber. Prices, too, are firmer now than 
they have been at any time since the financial depres- 
sion, the improvement more recently noted in high 
grade lumber being shared to some extent in the 
lower grades. Plain and quartered red and white 
oak are in exceilent demand in the higher grades and 
prices are strong. The supply in dry stock is light. 
There is also a good movement in the lower grades of 
oak. There is more inquiry for and a larger business 
doing in ash in all grades and cypress is more active 
also. There is also a good demand for the higher 
grades of cottonwood and gum. Red gum, firsts and 
seconds, is readily taken at good prices and even clear 
saps in the upper grades move well. The lower grades 
are relatively slower than the upper, though there is 
a fairly active demand for No. 1 common red. Some 
interests also state that they are moving a lot of low 
grade sap gum. Cottonwood boxboards are firm and 
the supply is not large. In fact the firmness with 
which cottonwood boxboards are held is leading to 
increasing inquiries for gum boxboards. The supply 
of cypress is not heavy and when the spring trade 
gets fairly under way a larger business is expected. 
Export demand is reported rather more active for 
southern hardwoods and the outlook all around is 
considered good by the majority of the trade, the 
only unsatisfactory features at the moment being the 
relatively slow movement of the lower grades of cot- 
tonwood and gum and the rather poor prices obtainable 
therefor. 

Nashville, Tenn. In spite of the cold, inclement 
weather of the last week, every stick of good hard- 
wood has found a ready market. If the present heavy 
demands continue, a hardwood shortage of stocks is 
predicted before the summer season is more than half 
gone. Poplar is the leader. All the better grades of 
oak are continuing active and steady also. Chestnut, 
birch and maple are also in good demand. Gum and 
basswood show an improvement. Cypress is firm. The 
signs of the opening of the spring trade are already 
apparent. More orders are coming from the retailers. 
Car building companies are making good orders. The 
demands from the consuming factories are also good. 
While the severe weather has, of course, retarded oper- 
ations to a greater or less extent, the local market has 
nothing to complain of. 





Ashland, Ky. Market conditions are picking up in 
this section and inquiries are received more plentiful 
and large orders being placed with our several lum- 
bermen for immediate and future delivery. Prices are 





becoming better, high grade dry stock continues to be 
very scarce, which accounts for prices increasing as 
rapidly as they are. The railroads are buying more 
freely, placjng large orders for their requirements of 
1910, which consists of car stock, switch and cross 
ties and planking. Hardwoods are in a very good 
demand. This is especially true of the lower grades 
of lumber in both poplar and oak. Quarter sawed oak, 
plain red and white oak are in more demand, with a 
marked scarcity of the better grades. Poplar panel 
stock is in great demand, manufacturers receiving 
almost their own price for this kind of stock, which 
is due to the searcity of dry supply. An increased 
activity is noted in the lower grades of poplar and 
especially is this true of the No. 3 common, which 
has been very dull on the markets for the last two 
years. 





Baltimore, Md. The hardwood business, though 
without any important developments of late, is going 
right ahead. A gradual expansion is taking place, and 
stocks at the mills are being taken up about as fast as 
they can be turned out. Much competition is still re- 
ported at points of production on the part of exporters 
as well as domestic dealers, who want to insure an 
adequate supply of lumber for future needs. The mid- 
dle West is reported to be buying with comparative 
freedom, while in every section the range of prices is 
such as to encourage the manufacturer. Some of the 
Baltimore dealers who have been out on a hunt for 
stocks of late found the millmen so stiff in their de- 
mands that in various instances contemplated deals 
were postponed. The movement is at present so active 
that more or less delay in making deliveries is being 
experienced. The yards are still holding off, but the 
inquiries they send out evidence the interest felt by 
them in the conditions of supply. 





Boston, Mass. Prices throughout the list are firm 
with an upward rather than a downward tendency. 
Buyers are not taking large lots as a rule, but it is 
doubtful if many consumers honestly believe prices 
are going to be lower. Quartered oak is in fair 
demand with prices firm. Some lots have been sold 
at prices above the general market. Plain oak is 
well held. Red mountain plain oak has been in fair 
call and it is expected that the call for this class of 
stock for interior finish will increase in this vicinity. 
Basswood continues in fair call with prices as firm as 
ever. Maple flooring is in moderate call. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Hardwood dealers are doing a good 
business, so that none of them complain. All woods 
are strong and the only difficulty is in regard to sup- 
ply. Birch is now about as scarce as anything, inch 
being very hard to get in either white or red. There is 
a big inquiry for oak and those who have basswood 
eall it active. Maple has been a good seller for some 
time. The general report on white ash is that it is 
doing better than it was and that there is not going 
to be more than is needed. Other woods are competing 
with it, but the demand from the implement factories 
is better than it was and will take all that offers. 
Black ash has been strong right along, the supply is so 
smal]. Hickory is wanted by the vehicle makers, but 
they do not come to the yard dealers for it very much. 





New York City. Better grades of hardwoods are 
in good demand at a fine run of prices, but cheaper 
stocks are still offered abundantly and there is not so 
much snap to the price situation. Good stocks are 
badly broken and while the actual consumption by 
hardwood users is not heavy, nearly every buyer is 
in the market shopping around with a schedule for his 
spring wants. January and February trade has ex- 
ceeded that of last year and wholesalers with a good 
supply to draw from are not pushing sales, believing 
conditions are such that higher prices will be obtained 
during April. This opinion is also shared by consumers 
who feel they can not afford to allow their stocks to 
remain broken too long. Oak, both plain and quar- 
tered, chestnut and poplar, furnish the best of the 
demand, while ash and maple hold their own without 
difficulty. Gum is a better seller and good inquiries 
are out for shipment during the coming months, This 
wood is coming into more general use and one concern 
is in the market for 100 cars. 





Pittsburg, Pa. The activity in hardwood continues 
and prices are firm for all of the better grades of 
poplar, oak, chestnut and maple. The mills report 
shipments going out very slow because of the inter- 
ference of the weather conditions with transporta- 
tion. The lower grades of hardwood are a trifle 
easier but are nevertheless firm as to price and there 
appears to be no surplus stock forcing itself on the 
market as yet. In fact some dealers report a little 
difficulty in getting prompt shipments. Hickory stock 
is held closely and in a small area. The demand is 
more than equal to the supply in sight. Ash of the 
better grades is firm and is moving rapidly when it 
is available. Cheaper stocks are in fair demand and 
at unchanged prices. 


Columbus, Ohio. Strength is exhibited by the hard- 
wood market in this section, in spite of the continued 
inclement weather. Prices have not suffered at all 
and in fact more strength is shown in several varieties 
than when the demand was better. Manufacturing 
establishments are still in the market for a large 
amount of hardwoods. ‘The yard trade is not good but 
shippers expect a much better demand from that 
source as soon as the winter breaks up. Both white 
and red oak are in good demand and quotations 
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remain firm. Red oak, firsts and seconds, are quoted 
at $50; No. 1 common, $32; No. 2 common, $20. 
Quartered oak is scarce and strong. Ash is in good 
demand and prices are firm. The same is true of 
chestnut and hickory. 





Toledo, Ohio. No discouraging feature attends the 
local hardwood situation. Prices remain unshaken, 
and there is a steady demand for everything in the 
hardwood line. Manufacturing concerns continue to 
buy liberally and dealers are not afraid of overstock- 
ing. Local yards are now equipped to meet most any 
kind of a demand upon them. Oak, birch and maple 
continue to increase in strength. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Country and suburban trade was seri- 
ously held up by the cold spell, but it is expected that 
as soon as the weather shall moderate there will be 
some revival of demand. The outlook for building in 
the city and suburbs was never better, and dealers 
look for a good trade this spring. Prices have firmed 
up considerably recently, caused by the hardening 
tendency of the yellow pine market and the scarcity 
of cars in the North, it being a physical impossibility 
to secure rolling stock to get the stuff forward. 











Toledo, Ohio. The market has been very quiet, 
with light receipts and very little buying. Hemlock 
holders still express confidence in the future and 
advances are being adhered to. There is practically 
no transient hemlock coming in and no concessions are 
being made. 





Columbus, Ohio. The hemlock market shows a 
slight advance, which is being well maintained on 
all sides. Shippers expect an advance in the near 
future. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Local demand for hemlock is quiet. 
Eastern buying continues active and the territory 
from Ohio to the seaboard taken as a whole is show- 
ing good requirements for immediate use as well as 
for futures. Prices are firm and are likely to con- 
tinue this way. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The hemlock trade will remain good 
till the time it expands into the full building season. 
It has been more active than it was expected to, so 
that prices are strong. It would seem that the holders 
of Michigan stock would find it profitable to ask full 
Pennsylvania prices, but they are sure of the city trade 
as it is and are likely to go on shading the published 
base price a little. 





New York City. There is a good tone to the hem- 
lock market, although very few big orders are taken. 
Usually at this time of the year orders are for larger 
quantities than now being booked, but retailers con- 
tinue to rely upon the ability of shippers to ship as 
fast as required. Long lengths are strong in price but 
boards are plentiful and prices a little unsteady. In 
other instances stocks are just scarce enough to main- 
tain a good price range. 





Boston, Mass. In the market for hemlock boards 
there has been very little change. Buyers have been 
few. Salesmen who have been out report little inter- 
est. Holders are rather firm in their ideas. The 
majority believe it will only be a question of time 
when buyers will be anxious for supplies, and when 
this point is reached better prices will be paid. Offer- 
ings of dry lumber are small so far as eastern stock is 
concerned. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The movement of poplar is steadily gain- 
icg strength and reports from the mills state that 
cks are badly broken. The Michigan and Indiana 
ade has been much better than that locally, but even 
re the demand has materially strengthened and it is 
pected from now on that this wood will be called 
r in large quantities. 
Toledo, Ohio. Aside from high ce poplar little 
‘ moving. There has been some demand for siding 
«{ pair prices. There is little call for low grade stuff, 
ith plentiful stocks on hand. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market for poplar is one of 
‘he strongest and an advance in firsts and seconds, 
rdinary sizes, has been announced in some quarters. 
Wide sizes are very much in demand. Shipments are 
egular and the supply is limited. 





New York City. Prices are strong and supplies 
none too large for the amount of inquiries in the 
market. This wood continues to be a leader in hard- 
woods and seems to be getting back into the old time 
swing. Yardmen say their customers are doing consid- 
erable repair work with poplar and manufacturing 
lines are ordering freely. There is not. the slightest 
chance for price recession. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The supply of poplar promises to 
be a little better than it was, a it will never 
again be enough to create a surplus. Prices will there- 
fore be strong, as the wood is needed as much as ever, 


If a dealer can get a good percentage of wide stock 
he is in especial favor, as that sells at the holder’s 
price. All grades go off well, with the high grades 
always leading. 





Baltimore, Md. The poplar situation is unchanged, 
which wood continues in active request at prices that 
encourage the manufacturers to push operations. The 
more northern mills have been working under difficul- 
ties, being frequently compelled to shut down, while 
down South work has been fairly continuous, and the 
production relatively large. The demand, however, 
seems to have kept pace with the output, for all those 
who have visited the section of late bear testimony to 
the smallness of visible stocks. The demands of the 
manufacturers are reported to be high, which is caus- 
ing some hesitancy to buy. But the belief prevails 
among the millmen that further advances are to be 
expected, and they are not making any sacrifices to 
move supplies. The demand is very good for this sea- 
son of the year in the domestic market, while the for- 
eign buyers are showing an interest in lumber which 
indicates a material reduction of supplies abroad and 
growing necessities, 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Reports from the Coast state that the 
market remains in good shape with substantial signs 
for continued improvement. Although the recent se- 
vere weather has had the effect of checking somewhat 
the shipment of lumber the volume of inquiries coming 
in is good, ,with orders fairly plentiful. The local 
market is in excellent condition and is steadily grow- 
ing firmer. Despite the season, demand from various 
sources for fir is much larger than a year ago at this 
time, although handlers of this product are having 
their own troubles in securing shipments from the 
West. 











Kansas City, Mo. Prices are firm on all Pacific 
coast material and are showing advances on several 
items. The advance of $1 by the Puget Sound Log- 
gers’ Association has affected values on fir lumber 
and quotations are being made now on a uniformly 
higher level than they were several weeks ago. There 
is an advance of $1 on timbers and common stock. 
Bridge plank and drop siding and flooring are in 
demand. The mills that are in a position to make 
prompt shipments are having no difficulty in obtaining 
a strong volume of business. Spruce also has advanced 
$1. Shop spruce is in strong demand. It is extremely 
difficult to obtain California white pine. Prices on 
this material have advanced $2 to $5. 





Portland, Ore. Demand for fir appears to be im- 
proving steadily and manufacturers look for a ‘good 
year. Orders from the East and middle states are 
indicative of the opening up of good market condi- 
tions there and large quantities are being sold for 
delivery in foreign ports. California business con- 
tinues good. Logs are firm at $9, $10 and $11 and they 
will be scarce unless the camps get busy soon. For 
the present snow is delaying operations in many camps. 





Seattle, Wash. Conditions are steadily improving in 
this market. There is a very strong demand for tim- 
bers and prices are gradually getting better. Mills are 
nearly all of them loaded up with orders, some of them 
for as much as sixty days ahead. The cargo business 
is a strong feature of the market, the foreign demand 
being exceptionally good and the California trade 
steady. On account of bad weather, logging operations 
are difficult and a good many inland mills are running. 
Lumbermen here take a very bright view of the 
situation. 





Tacoma, Wash. The demand continues healthy, with 
the market improving and fir prices stiffening. Taken 
as a whole prices average about $3 better than ninety 
days ago. Timbers and factory stock continue strong 
and there is a good call for common. Line yard buy- 
ing is more prominent. Millmen report business on 
their books sufficient to keep them going from sixty 
to ninety days and in many cases it is not easy to 
place orders on the present basis. Cargo trade is 
fairly active, both coastwise and offshore. All indi- 
cations point to another year of strong local demand 
which is coming in evidence with more settled weather. 





Western Pine. 


Chicago. Demand has been sufficiently active to 
keep wholesalers busy. Dealers are reported as hav- 
ing their troubles with lost cars of stock that should 
have been at their destination two or three weeks ago. 
The slack business has not lessened the confident feel- 
ing that prevailed at the beginning of the year. 
Prices are firm. 


Spokane, Wash. While the market is naturally quiet 
this season of the year, the opening up of spring trade 
is bringing with it inquiries which are fully up to 
normal and mills throughout the territory report that 
inquiries are-much above those of the previous year. 
Stocks are somewhat broken and much of the stock on 
hand is believed to be too green for the spring trade. 
The total amount of stock on hand is not, above nor- 
mal, if it can be considered normal, and if shipments 
equal thse of 1909 the mills of the district will be 
kept running about full time. Shop lumber is scarce 








and dry lumber is pretty well shipped out, with very 
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TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar) 
SELLING AGENTS FOR ALL KINDS OF 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Fitch Pine, Cyoress, . Rotterdam, Holland 

















Bryce, Junor & White 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF ALL KINDS OF 


American 
Lumber and Logs | 


Glasgow - London - Bristol 




















Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codesused, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 











FARNWORTH & JARDINE 


WOOD BROKERS 
AND MEASURERS 


2 Dale Street; Mahogany Sales Sheds, 101 Seaforth Road 
) SEAFORTH 


Cable Address: LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


» Farnworth, Liverpool 

















We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E. C. 

















ohn H. Burrell & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 
ROP EE TT 
and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 
15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘‘Burrwood, Liverpool.”’ 









SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. S?xit%civus"sS*" 
American Logs and Lumber. 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, ''SINGLETONS”” Glasgow. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


CableCodes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra, A.8.C. A.U. 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 
Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge,’’ Glasgow. Cable Address, “‘Nivariam’’ London. 
WOOD BROKERS. 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine. Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, “isso” 
WOOD BROKERS, 
For the Sale of all Descriptions of. 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
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ae Openings 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Head- 
ing, Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUTE offer special inducements forthe estab- 
lishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding busi- 
ness opening and industrial opportunites, 


bg the undersigned for further informa- 
ion. 


GUY L. STEWART 
Agri. and Ind. Agent, Cotton Belt Route 


1348 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 




















g THE “KATY”’ 


is anxious to get in communication with persons 
desiring to locate box, barrel, stave, handle, crate 
and other woodworking factories. 


Exceptionally low rates for fuel, gas, oil and 
coal, an abundance of good water, shipping facil- 
ities and the assured contribution of local capital 
offer a combination of inducements which we be- 
lieve unexcelled anywhere else in the United States. 


Our Industrial Agent, Mr. T. L. Peeler, Dallas, 
Texas, will lend every possible assistance, and a 
communication to him will bring particulars in detail. 


W. B. GROSECLOSE, W.S.ST. GEORGE, 
Gen. Freight Agent, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








—) 











\e | ol 
Industries Wanted 


Many thriving cities of the West and 
Northwest reached by 








offer unusual advantages to new estab- 
lishments. 

Openings now for machine shops, wood- 
working factories, canning works and mills 
using the products of a rich agricultural 
country. Write us about them. 

Full information upon request to 


GEO. BONNELL, Industrial Agent _ 
uwa32,s—«C«. & N.-W.. RY., CHICAGO : 








Have Your Secretary 
Write Today 


For a copy of our handsomely illustrated 
book descriptive of 


MEXICO, 


A Foreign Land a Step Away 


Maybe you would like to Take a Winter 
Pleasure Journey to Our Neighboring 
Republic and, Incidentally, look over its 
timber resources. 


You can include Hot Springs, Ark., and San An- 

tonio, Tex., in — trip—through 
ie ae service via these tourist centers 

v4 from St. Louis to Mexico City. 











/ MISSOURI 

| PACIFIC C.L.STONE B.H.PAYNE 

\ IRON Pass. Traffic Mingr. Gen. Pass. Agent 
\ MOUNTAIN: ST. LOUIS 























little that isn’t contracted for. No. 3 boards are 
scarce and the price has advanced some. 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Wholesalers and representatives of the big 
mills all state that the southern pine outlook is much 
stronger today than it has been for some time; this 
applies to demand as well as values. Inquiries are 
very numerous and the orders are steadily coming in 
at prices better than have been received for some 
time. The severe weather has been felt greatly in the 
South and it has been difficult in the last ten days to 
secure rolling stock in which to ship this product 
north. While handlers of railroad timber and car 
stock are not having all the business they can do, they 
are fairly well satisfied with the amount of stuff 
which has passed through their hands during the last 
few days. Prospects for spring business is excellent 
and the state of the general southern pine market has 
attracted much attention. 

St. Louis, Mo. The recent advances in yellow pine 
prices have as usual tended to hold back a consider- 
able volume of retail buying that was about due to 
materialize at this time. Buyers are showing a ten- 
dency to withhold their orders just a little longer, 
but it is hard to say just why they are doing so. No 
one believes that there is any danger of a slump in 
prices and those who have dry stocks to sell for 
immediate delivery feel that the backward buyers are 
showing an unpardonable lack of business foresight. 
Business nevertheless continues to improve slowly and 
surely. Inquiries are heavy and there is a good volume 
of buying all the time. Weather conditions within the 
week have proved some hindrance to the market. Re- 
current cold snaps, with snow and then a thaw, have 
rendered roads throughout the whole of this territory 
almost impassable and checked the building ardor of 
the farmers. But retail trade is better and picking up 
every day. Factory trade is somewhat better also. 








Kansas City. Mo. Prices are strengthening all along 
the line, particularly on items on the right hand side 
of the list, especially with reference to No. 2 stock, 
both in dimension and in boards. The demand is 
steady and dealers are ordering more in straight car 
items than generally is the rule. There has been no 
marked advance in prices in the last week, but there 
is a noticeable disposition on the part of wholesale 
dealers to hew to the line on their various concession 
sheets, letting the orders fall where they may. This 
is due to the fact that stocks generally are badly 
broken. Mills that in the last six months fell into 
the habit of taking orders for what they were able 
to get out, rather than what they had on hand, now 
are instructing their salesmen not to send in orders 
for anything that will not fit the stock sheet. On the 
whole the outlook is very encouraging to the mills and 
a hopeful feeling prevails generally among the re- 
tailers. Wholesale dealers have been surprised at the 
steady volume of business, notwithstanding the fact 
that the traveling salesmen are finding heavy stocks 
at the retail yards. Spring trade may be said to have 
fairly started for the wholesale lumber business. 





New Orleans, La. Domestic demand is now ealled 
fair to brisk, with a good call for yard stock and hefty 
purchases of car material and timbers for railroad 
account. Reports regarding prices do not agree at all 
points. Dispatches from the manufacturing territory 
indicate a considerable increase of output, but it does 
not yet appear that the increase will influence the 
price injuriously. Mill stocks were not too plentiful 
or well assorted, and the larger outturn is rather plaus- 
ibly explained by some dealers as merely an effort to 
fill and even up stocks and keep pace with the better 
call. Prices seem to be fluctuating somewhat within 
narrow limits, but the tendency is unmistakably up- 
ward. A normal spring trade is now looked for by 
manufacturers for interior trade. The export market 
shows slight if any change. European purchases con- 
tinue of limited volume, though inquiries seem to be 
picking up a bit. 





Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine men are in a 
most hopeful frame of mind. Stocks at the different 
markets do not always bring the prices that are asked 
at the mills, but this does not seem to affect the atti- 
tude of the manufacturers, who feel that they will 
get the figures asked and who accordingly refuse to 
make concessions. This, for the time being, tends to 
hold back transactions, but the producers show no 
eoncern. They say they have enough orders in hand 
to keep them going for months and they express the 
utmost confidence that lumber will bring what they 
are asking. 

Boston, Mass. There has not been quite as firm a 
market reported for southern pine this week. Some 
of the large manufacturers have reduced prices in a 
few cases in order to secure business. This would indi- 
cate that they have had a surplus of certain grades of 
lumber. Partition is quoted at $28 to $29. Few 
sales can be made at the outside figure, although it is 
a fact that business has been done on this. basis this 
week. 

Pittsburg, Pa. There is some difference of opinion 
as to the yellow pine situation in Pittsburg.’ The 
mills report stocks low and mill owners are holding 
firmly to the prices in force. In fact some refuse 











any extended orders without advances being tacked 
on to them. On the other hand, some dealers claim 
that the recent sales indicate a weakness and some 
shading. However, the rule seems to be one of optim- 
ism so far as the future is*concerned and a confidence 
that the situation will clear up -with the more open 
weather coming within the next month or six weeks. 





New York City. Weather conditions have operated 
against a large demand for yellow pine since the first 
of the year and general building conditions have not 
been conducive to heavier buying. Yards are well sup- 
plied with regular schedules, there being little to en- 
courage buying of special stocks. Wholesalers say in- 
dications are improving for the spring and that March 
and April will see a better volume of business. The 
city is figuring on several subway routes and if half of 
what is contemplated is undertaken yellow pine men 
will land some good orders. Heavy timber has been 
strong in price, but there has not been much demand, 
and the higher prices are unquestionably maintained 
by searcity of mill supplies. 





North Carolina Pine. 


PPI PFI PS® 

Norfolk, Va. Good North Carolina pine is hard to 
get, and those interested know it. Some are willing 
to take chances on getting in a little later, and others 
are not losing an opportunity to secure’ everything in 
sight that looks good to them.. Prices are becoming 
firmer all along the line. The lower grades continue 
to be the star attraction. All items of culls and 
red heart are firm qn the August 17 basis. In box 
lumber edge -is quoted $13 to $13.50; 8-inch, $15; 
10-inch, $16 to $16.50; 12-inch, $17. No. 3 edge is 
discovered shy and is being held at $17.50 flat. No. 
2 edge is quoted at $24. No. 1 edge $27. The above 
all kiln dried. Air dried is close second to kiln dried 
and 10-inch is selling at kiln dried prices. Some good 
sales of box bark strips were made this week and 
some of the mills report being sold up on same. Vessel 
rates continue quiet on the basis of $3 to New York 
and Sound ports, $3.50 to Boston. One-fifth off for 
dressed lumber. 





Baltimore, Md. The North Carolina pine market 
is without important changes, though it is said that 
stocks have been moving with somewhat greater free- 
dom in the last week or two. The box makers have 
continued in operation most of the time, their output 
running rather ahead of the corresponding period of 
last year, and the supplies of air dried stocks have 


, been fairly well absorbed. In January the stocks on 


hand were hardly adequate for the needs of the trade, 
but since then heavy arrivals have at times changed 
the situation somewhat. There are no such accumu- 
lations in any department of the trade, however, as 
to cause serious pressure to sell, and the range of 
prices has been in the main firm. The manufacturers 
are not making material concessions because they 
have relatively little unsold Jumber in hand. 


——oeoerorn* 


Boston, Mass. There has not been a great deal of 
activity in the local market for North Carolina pine 
for several weeks. Manufacturers are generally hold- 
ing at firm prices, although there has been a few re- 
ports of price cutting in order to secure business. 
Some of the manufacturers have large orders on their 
books and will not accept further orders excepting 
at full prices, but as is nearly always the case during 
a quiet spell, there are sellers who can be found who 
will do business at concessions. Roofers 1x6 are quot- 
able at $17.50 to $18.25, but little business can be done 
at the top price. ° 





Buffalo, N. Y. For the sellers of shortleaf pine to 
claim, as they do, that it is stronger than longleaf is 
in price is for them to say that it has improved a 
good deal lately. Demand keeps up well, so that the 
mills have little stock to urge on anyone and are not 
sending out their lists, telling everybody that there 
is more of that sort of lumber than will sell. Yellow 
pine is different from most woods, for it can be sold 
so close to the saw that a little stock at the small mills 
frightens their owners and then there is trouble. 





Cypress. 


PPP PIII 

New Orleans, La. Demand is seasonably active and 
improving; prices are firm and practically unchanged. 
That summarizes market conditions for the week, as 
they are reported here. The call continues nicely dis- 
tributed as to territory and list, with the mixed car 
trade increasing. In the face of lively competition the 
advances unofficially predicted recently have been de- 
ferred at least until the weather settles and the spring 
demand is better developed. Concessions on No. 2 
common, it is declared, have been reduced 50 cents 
without any serious effect upon the demand for this 
stock. There has been no change in the manufacturing 
policy and no accumulation in mill yards. Mill stocks 
are none too heavy and some items on the uppers list 
may be rated scarce when the business gets well into 
its stride. 





Chicago. The state of the cypress trade continues 
favorable to producers. Demand is broadening, and 
it is reported that stoeks at the mills are badly broken. 
This shortage ‘is. pretty general in everything above 
No. 1. Two-,.2%- and 3-inch tank, first and second 
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iears, selects and No. 1 shop, are said to be exceed- 
Factory stock is in fairly active de- 
and and some call for tank-stock is seen. 





Kansas City, Mo. No radical advances are reported 
t the general tone of the market is stronger. Some 
the dealers who have been cutting prices have ad- 
aneed their lists and are on a level now with the 
alers who have been standing pat on satisfactory 
vures. Mixed car orders by retail dealers are in- 
creasing and factory buyers are showing increased 

tivity. As the building season approaches the cypress 
dealers expect a marked increase in business. 





St. Louis, Mo. Business has picked up wonderfully 
during the last week. Stocks in consumers’ hands 
are universally low and broken and this is acting as 
« stimulus on the market. Buyers are calling for all 
kinds of stock. Probably the best buyers just at 
present are the retailers. Shop stock has come into 
better demand also. The price tone has shown the 
influence of the advanced prices in yellow pine. 





Baltimore, Md. Demand does not exceed the pro- 
portions usual at this season of the year, when there 
has not yet been time for the normal requirements to 
assert themselves. As a large part of the cypress 
consumed here is used for interior finish, it stands 
to reason that the demand does not set in until build- 
ings are well advanced. The action of the manufac- 
turers in putting up their lists has resulted in a differ- 
ence between the list prices and those at which actual 
sales are being made, and this difference amounts at 
times to as much as $3 or $4, but it is being gradually 
narrowed, by reason of the fact that mills have com- 
paratively little lumber on hand, while the require- 
ments of the trade are growing. 


——e—eeoeeere> 


New York City. There is a better demand resulting 
from mail order inquiries for car lots, but big ship- 
ments are not frequent, except where wholesalers have 
been billing out lumber of orders received during last 
fall. The millwork trade is recovering slowly, par- 
ticularly in East New York sections, and there is 
nothing like the amount of cypress business coming 
from this source as was taken last year. Yards are 
carrying fairly good supplies, and it is still possible 
to rely upon local stocks and prompt car shipments 
from mills to take care of whatever urgent business is 
pressing. Prices are well held all through the list. 





Toledo, Ohio. Cypress stocks in northwestern Ohio 
show a good many holes and dealers are making an 
effort to fill in the broken ends. Considerable buying 
has been done the last week, and dealers are accepting 
the higher prices gracefully. 





Columbus, Ohio. The cypress market remains firm 
and the recent advances scheduled are maintained. 
Stocks in the South are said to be considerably 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The prospect is that the shingle trade will 
start out in the spring on a better basis than prevailed 
last year. The supply of red cedars has been reduced 
by the inadequacy of the railroads in supplying cars. 
Prices on clears have stiffened somewhat and are 
bringing this week $3.32, with stars at $2.79. As to 
white cedars, the market has reached a basis from 
which it is hoped that better prices will be realized 
for the coming season. Demand from the country is 
picking up. Lath are still high in price with demand 


a 











Minneapolis, Minn. Owing to the recent shipment 
of some large consignments from the Coast mills, there 
Is on easier situation in shingles, and stars are being 
off red here by some concerns at $2.58 on the 55-cent 
ra‘o, though most dealers are still disposed to hold 
to the $2.63 figure. The market on clears has not 
shown material change, but holds around $3.14 to $3.19. 
+ bulk of shingles in store here is clears, but they 
alc largely sold and waiting for cars to reload them. 





Kansas City, Mo. The shingle market shows a 
morked improvement over ten days ago. The advance 
“' 5 cents reported on the Coast has become general 
herve, Few cars are in transit. The market is firm and 
'' is believed that it will remain in this condition 
i. the situation on the Coast makes it impossible for 

eavy surplus supply of shingles to develop between 
iw and the time when the heavy spring buying will 
bein. Inquiries are increasing and considerable buy- 
lx has developed. Dealers are not stocking up heavily 
hot are showing the wisdom to anticipate their needs 

least sixty to ninety days. 





New Orleans, La. The call for shingles seems to be 
Slightly in advance of the saws. Some items of uppers 
ire rated progressively scarce. Prices rule unchanged. 
“here are good stocks of lath at most mills and the 
demand is termed only fair, with quotations well held. 





Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles in this market 
are firmer this week and a good many quotations are 
being sent out at $1.75 for stars and $2.20 for clears. 
Not many shingles are moving from the Coast. Great 
deal of difficulty is being experienced in getting cars, 
hotwithstanding the fact that the railroads claim the 


mills have been forced to close down because of recent 
heavy fall of snow. 


—e—eeeee 

Tacoma, Wash. There is no great rush of shingle 
orders coming in, but the market holds fair with 
indications that mending is in progress. Prospects are 
for increased demand with more settled . weather 
conditions East and advances in prices are due to 
accompany it. A fair volume of shingles is going 
forward East and South. 


oOo 


Buffalo, N. Y. Speaking more or less nominally, the 
price of Washington cedar shingles is going up slightly, 
but the buyers say that as they usually have enough 
of them on hand to last till spring they will wait till 
the spring prices are made up. The Pacific coast mills 
have been able to get together more of late than for- 
merly and so are in control of prices for the present. 
The use in this section is still mainly of red cedar 
16-inch clears. 


Boston, Mass. The general asking price for cedar 
extras is $3.40 to $3.50. But little business can be 
done at the latter figure. One of the large Canadian 
manufacturers has been asking $3.65 this week, which 
is out of the question at present. Lath are in quiet 
demand. Asking prices for 15-inch range from $3.75 
to $4, but the latter price is altogether too high. 
Few buyers tan be interested at better than $3.75 











and $3.80. For 114-inch prices range from $3.40: to 
$3.50. 
Cooperage. 
Chicago. Sudden discovery of the shortage of white 


ash butter tub staves is causing a lively search and 
inquiry for them, also for flat ash 544-foot hoops, say 
A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 
Moderate trade and low prices last season discouraged 
manufacturers, many of whom closed their mills with 
above result. Some demand exists for elm No. 1 30- 
inch staves, while flour staves are quiet with no change 
in price. Oil tierce and pork staves are unsalable here 
except at bargain prices for future use. Some hesita- 
‘tion is still manifest in the purchase of beer staves 
and heading, all waiting for the result of the prohibi- 
tion agitation. A light inquiry is received from ship- 
pers of shaved hoops for offers, but that trade is past 
and they are unsalable both for flour and pork barrels. 
Some of the cooperage association would gain credit 
by inventing methods of occupation for millions of 
members. , 

No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

net M 


Dike eed single Spe ens s kee eaee oeeeee $9.00 
No. 1, > deme Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
WE SEG Mapes deceetess eve sesevoesetes 
No. 1, 28%-inch red oak staves........... 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

SS eer er ic .06 to 0B% 
No. 1, 17-inch gum heading, per set, 

I a 65.5 cod 4 60d A 66RD ADD 0.56% No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
MM. Bi, DOCG WU BIAVES. .. 2.0 22 ccececcce 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M... 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 5.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 04144 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M....... - 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M....... +.» None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per M..........-+46- No sale 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... .30 to .35 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to -50 
Tg eee eee .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels................ 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... .45 
PE POs ccc ccc ce esserneseee 37 to 38% 
Pe IND tidak bed! g ain ois 550 40 60 0b e clea sts 42 to  .44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 to 11.50 
I ee GOR ain 6 Keno 0 0b b.010 0 wows ans 30.00 Nominal 
EE a tis 6 bo 0.05 5 cb agedtenn ah ee No demand 
I, SE RS ooo Sic cwceseciacnewtie's 10.00 to 11.00 
Peer rer ere 1.00 to 1.12% 
El ob. ote oad ois os vaewent aeene 85 to .90 
DP, RO Ess op eka cee cece cece gecwe 75 to 80 
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Standard || 
Lumber 
Company 


GANG SAWED 
LUMBER 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Prices on request 
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FOR SALE 800 ACRES—EASTERN KENTUCKY 
4 miles from C. & O. Ry. Will cut 2,500 M oak, of which 
750 M would be quartered; 750 M poplar; 750 M chestnut, 
hickory ete. Address JAY H. NORTHUP, Louisa, Ky. 


WANTED TO CONTRACT 
The cut of several mills in white oak switch ties and white 
and red oak car material, by reliable manufacturing and 
wholesaling concern. Best of reference given and expected 
as to honesty and fair dealing. No slippery mill men need 
answer. Address “BE. 148,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER INSPECTORS 
And cargo tallymen on the Pacific coast are paid $5 a day 
and up. “The Practical Lumberman,” by Bernard Brereton, 
a well known expert, contains all the necessary information. 
Correct methods of — timbers and octagon spars, how 
to figure all kinds of Pacific coast lumber, log rules, grading 
rules, standard weights and finished sizes etc. in Oregon 
pine, spruce, hemlock, cedar and shingles. Flexible cloth, 














Switchmen’s strike is ended. Practically all inland 


FOR SALE-—4 TO 7 MILES OF PRACTICALLY 

New 40 Ib. steel relayers, rails and splicing, located south- 

western Arkansas. For price and Wow apply to 
MILLER LUMBER CO., Millerton, Okla. 


WANTED-SPECIAL ORDER CLERK 
Capable of making his own details and billing plan jobs into 
the mill. Young man with estimating experience preferred. 
Give references, age, experience and salary expected. Large 
Mississippi mill. Address 
“EE. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—TWO MACHINE PLANING MILL 

Complete, located in east Texas, on three lines of railroads 
There is plenty of rough lumber in this vicinity to keep this 
mill going for several years. 
Address “E. 143,” 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—| MITTS & MERRILL NO. SALEFT 
Hand edging grinder which has never been in use; one 35 
horsepower Geiser portable boiler and engine. For price 
address CAMPBELL LUMBER CO., Marlinton, W. Va. 


WANTED -SAW FILER AND ROLLER FOR BAND 
Resaw. JOHN SCHROEDER LUMBER CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


care 











FOR SALE 

Berlin No. 88 eight roll 7x4 fast 

machine. 
Hlolmes self feed rip saw 
Holmes gang rip saw. 
Holmes lightning cross cut saw. 
swing saw. 

BUFFALO MAPLE FLOORING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
25 miles 30 lb. relaying tee rails with fastenings, all in 
perfect condition, for immediate shipment. 
Also tonnage of miscellaneous section 
56 Ibs. 


feed hardwood flooring 


bt ed be 





rails from 16 to 


A. MARX & SONS, 
643 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 


Desires position in lumber or mill office as bookkeeper or 





office manager. Ten years’ experience in large mill office. 
Am 25 years old and married. Would prefer South. 
Address “E. 144,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-FIRST CLASS MACHINE MAN 
For small planing mill, running matcher and timber sizer; 
must be abie to keep up machines; healthy southern town; 
salary $75.00 per month. 

Address “a 


145,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


E. S. BULLOCK, JULIAN, PA. 
Manufacturer and dealer in all grades of mine 
mine ties and lumber. 





timber, 





WANTED 
250,000 white, post or burr oak 6x8x8 ties. 
100,000 white, post or burr oak 7xSx8’6” ties. 
Delivered Chicago, Ill., or any Ohio river gateway. 
fult particulars and delivered price. 
Address “E. 146,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Give 





WANTED-TWO OR MORE MEN 
Of middle age with previous experience in railroad tie and 
timber business. Ex-inspectors preferred, to take entire 
charge of certain territory for large cross-tie concern. Men 
with some capital given preterence. Best of reference given 
and expected. Address “KE. 147,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE 
Second Hand Rebuilt Machinery. 

1—Box Board Slicer—will handle flitch 7” wide, 54” long 

and cut perfect stock 5-16” thick. 
1—10” Whitney Scraper & Grinder. 
5—10” Combination Scrapers & Sanders. 
1—Mershon Short Log Band Saw Mill. 
1—Mershon Band Resaw complete. 
2—Small Air Compressors. 
1—Detiance Drag Saw. 
1—Circular Cut-off Saw Table complete. 
1— 60” Coe Wringer. 
1—48” Coe Wringer. 
1—8x100 ft. Coe Automatic Roller Dryer; built for drying 

eigar box lumber. 
1—64”x14’ Coe Lron Frame Veneer Saw Machine. 
1—Style “E" 42x52” Coe Lathe. 
1—Style “K’ 42x60” Coe Lathe. 
i—Style “Db” 42x64” Coe Lathe. 
1—Style “C” 5ux44” Coe Lathe. 
i—Style “C” 50x64” Coe Lathe. 
1—Style ‘“B” 50x88” Coe Lathe. 

To secure quick sale of the above items, we will make 
exceeding!y attractive prices. All machines guaranteed. If 
interestea, write for full information. 

THE COB MPG. CO., Painesville, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED AS ESTIMATOR 


By a first class man in sash and door factory; can do all 











detailing and billing of alt kinds of millwork. ‘T'wenty 
years’ cxperience; can deliver the goods. 
Address “E. 149," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LUMBER DEALERS. 

I am an experienced lumber and mill man. Can give the 
best of references as to my ability, integrity and hustling; 
know how to handle men and manufacture the lumber cheap. 
Who would consider the purchasing of 5,000 acres hard- 
wood, will cut 5,000 ft. oak per acre, 65 percent white oak 
on railroad, 8c rate Memphis, 20c Chicago. It will take 
$40,000 cash. I have money enough to build a 20 or 25 M 
capacity band mill. 1 can contract to responsible party 
the delivery of the logs to mill on entire tive thousand 
acres for $5 per M oak, ash and cypress, $4 for gum. I 
have gone over this tract and taken a conservative esti- 
mate personally, which figures out 25,000,000 ft. oak, 1,500,- 
000 ft. ash and about 8,000,000 ft. gum and cypress. Will 
be pleased to hear from any one interested at once, for 
this is without doubt the best oak timber tract of its size 
in the South. Address ; 

“E. 150,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY. 


WILL PAY SPOT CASH FOR SCRAP IRON. 
We have the best facilities for handling anything in this 
line. Write us. CHAS. BE. KREBS & CO., 
145 La Salle St., Chicago. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you de not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert a smal! adver- 
tisement in the Wanted & For Sale department.' When in 
need of an employee or employment write us. 











119 pages, pocket size (4x6). Sent pr for $1. 
pages, pocket WORICAN LUMBREMaN, Chieago, I. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 


the following rates: Q 

For one week, ~ . . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, “ . . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy, must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


Wanted-Cmployees 


Continued from Page 125) 
WANTED-ACTIVE MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF 


A Michigan band mill cutting hardwood and some hemlock. 
Must be a mechanic and expert in cutting lumber to best 
advantage. State age, family, experience, references, salary 
wanted and when available. 

Address “E. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-AN EXPERIENCED MILL MAN 
To take charge of .a new band mill in northern Michigan 
cutting hardwood. Must have good judgment and executive 
ability, and be able to show a profit for the business. 
Address “E. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED 
Yard managers for small retail lumber yards. Hustlers not 
afraid of work. Give experience in retail lumber yauyd and 
salary desired in first letter. Also please reply in own 
hand-writing. Address BOX 338, Fort Smith, Ark. 


WANTED-—A MAN TO FIT AND TAKE CARE OF 
Band resaws and do grinding. Apply to 
COMPOUND DOOR CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 


WANTED-—A YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH 
Experience in lumber business as assistant bookkeeper and 
stenographer at saw mill on shore of Green Bay in northern 
Michigan, 14 miles from R. R. State salary expected. 

Address “KE. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A SHIPPING CLERK 
Who can handle our cut from kiln to cars. Must thor- 
oughly understand all grades of yellow pine, and come well 
recommended from former employers. Would prefer a man 
that is able to take a small amount of stock in the com- 
pany, though this is not necessary. In your reply state 
experience and salary wanted 
dress “KE. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED AT ONCE-—FACTORY SUPT. 
For small factory and planing mill in Montana. Must be 
competent to take work from plans, price it and lay out 
work in factory; want nothing but a first class man. In 
reply give age, experience, salary expected. 
Address “G. F.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—FOREMAN FOR WOOD WORKING PLANT 
Manufacturing wheelbarrows, box shooks and dimension 
stock. Must have good references. 

Address “EK. 113,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-MAN WHO CAN TAKE HOUSE 
Finishing from plans and bill same to the cutters. 
Address “HENRY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS HARDWOOD FLOORING 
Man who understands the manufacture of oak flooring 
especially, to take charge of factory employing about 80 
men, in the Southwest. Will be ready for operation in. about 
three to four weeks. 

ddress “BE. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED 
Retail yard manager, for independent yard, in young, grow- 
ing Montana town. Yard operated in connection with gen- 
eral store. Address “E. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-MANAGER OF SOUTHERN HARDWOOD 
Mill, experienced, sober and capable. Give age, references 
and salary. Healthful location in town. 

Address “KE. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A RELIABLE CONTRACTOR 
Who wants contract to load all yard lumber by the thou- 
sand, both mixed and straight cars, by one of the largest 
yellow pine mills in South. Must be thoroughly competent 
and reliable and able to give Al references and bond. An 
excellent proposition for right party. Answer quick for 


















































full particulars. Address 
“E. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-BOOKKEEPER 


For saw mill plant in northwestern Florida. Prefer married 
man over 30 years of age. In replying, give qualifications, 
references, age, salary wanted etc. 

Address “BE. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
Cortez, New Mexico; single man preferred; wages from $75 
to $85; give full particulars in application; position must 
be filled immediately. Address 

GIBSON LUMBER CO., Canon City, Colo. 


WANTED. 
Man who understands taking mill work from plans and esti- 
mating. Address “HENRY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








[_Wanted:Employees | 


Wanted - Salesmon 











WANTED-FIRST CLASS YARD MANAGERS FOR 
South Dakota, North Dakota and Montana. Good salaries 
and permanent position to the right men. Orly men who 
have made good need apply. 

IMPERIAL LUMBER YARDS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED LOGGING 
Superintendent who is vigorous and pushing and resourceful, 
and not over 40 years old. Must produce 15,000,000 hemlock 
annually and the bark which goes with it. 

ddress “DPD. 149,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN AS OFFICE 
Assistant in our hardwood department. If possible would 
like a young man who is a fairly good gage and having 
wholesale office experience, familiar with mills in West 
Virginia and Kentucky, as well as the selling end. A = 
opportunity to an ambitious young man of o> ive 
age, experience, references and salary desired in strict 
dence. Address 

“LUMBER JOBBER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OFFICE SALES MANAGER 
Mahogany, thorough knowledge of trade, good correspondent 
anc well recommended. 

Address “D. 183,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—BUYER AND SALES MANAGER 
i among the yellow pine mills in Texas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi to take complete charge of both sales and 
buying for northern wholesale office. Must be able to spend 
part of the time calling on Indiana trade. Only men of ex- 
perience who can show results need reply. Give experience, 
references and salary expected in first letter, and state 
when you can accept position. 

Address “D. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED AUDITOR—BY LINE YARD SYSTEM 

Applicant must have had experience as auditor and come 
well recommended. Will have supervision over ten to 
twelve yards. State experience and salary expected in first 
letter. Address “D. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-FIRST CLASS CYPRESS, DOUBLE 
Cutting band sawyer; also cypress inspector to look after 
the manufacturing of lumber in saw mill. Give full list 
of past employers and state how soon you could report for 
duty. LYON CYPRESS LUMBER COMPANY, 

Garyville, La. 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To manufacture lumber. One who can invest some capital 
preferred. A _ splendid ss for the right man to 
make money. Northern New Mexico. Address 

CHARLES ROHDE, 606 Ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 

Practical lumbermen, superintendents and managers 
wanted—men of superior ability and experience—to take 
charge of saw mill construction and operation, logging etc. 
and become financially interested in new corporation owning 
three and one-half billion feet of timber on water’s edge, 
Pacific coast. State experience and full details in first replv. 

Address “C. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE BLOCK 
Sawyer to saw persimmon blocks. Must be sober. State 
wages wanted in first letter. Address 

D. H. WILLIAMS, Belzoni, Miss. 


WANTED-FIRST CLASS SAW MILL FOREMAN 
For yellow pine mill in Louisiana. 
Address “C. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-STRICTLY RELIABLE MAN TO KEEP 
Books and scale logs fer heading mill. Address 
0. D. CLEVELAND, East Jordan, Mich. 


WANTED 
Competent and experienced yard managers; hustlers not 
afraid of work. Give experience in retail lumber vard in 
first letter. Address 915 CHAMBER OF COMMERCRH, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—TO GET IN CORRESPONDENCE 
With a first class mechanic, capable of taking charge of and 
running a small show case and general fixture factory. None 
but thoroughly experienced men in the fixture business need 
answer this ad. Planing mill men will not do. 

TEXAS FIXTURE CO., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


EXPERIENCED SAW MILL MEN 
With money to take an interest in our business and work 
for company; 20 years’. run. Address 
BOX 37, Pagosa Springs, Colo. 


WANTED-BY WISCONSIN SASH AND DOOR 
Manufacturer, experienced man as estimator on plan and 
list work. Must be accurate and thoroughly —- Give 
references, experience and salary expected in applying. Only 
experienced and energetic men will fill the requirements of 
this position. , : 

Addrss 








confi- 









































“B. 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A BOOKKEEPER 
One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop” on his desk for 
frequent consultation on lumber matters. Published by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT PLAN ESTIMATOR 
Who is able to bill work into factory, and is willing to 
travel occasionally to sell our goods. Good salary and 
steady —— to right gee: 

Address “P. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT YOUNG MAN TO MANAGE LUMBER YARD 
in small town in Michigan. State age, experience and salary 
expected. Best of references required. 

Address “BE. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 














WANTED—NORTHERN MANUFACTURER OF 
Lumber just started in’yellow pine trade wants first class 
salesman with yellow pine trade. Ample capital furnished 
to do large business. Salary and percentage of profits. 
None but Al party need apply. 

Address “E. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-2 FIRST CLASS TRAVELING 
Salesmen for swing and ladder business to sell to trade. 
Good salary to right party. Address 

BAY CITY SWING & LADDER CO., Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED-RED CEDAR SHINGLE COMMISSION 
Salesmen. We need men to sell our red cedar shingles in 
Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa and the Dakotas. 

Address ‘E. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN 
By a yellow pine wholesale sash and door factory, man 
to travel southern states. Must also understand lumber 
business. Give references and state salary expected in first 
letter. Address “WHOLESALE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-LUMBER SALESMAN FAMILIAR 
With Ohio and western Pennsylvania territory. One who 
has had experience with southern white pine and hardwoods. 
Reply with reference to W. A. WILSON & SONS, 

Lumber Department, Wheeling, W. Va. 


WANT AT ONCE-SASH, DOOR AND MILLWORK 
Traveling salesman. One capable of estimating bills and 
taking off ordinary plan work. Minnesota territory. Good 
position for right man. State age, whether married or sin- 
gle and salary wanted. 

Address “—. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED AT DENVER, COL.—EXPERIENCED BOX 
Salesman. One who has had experience in soliciting box 
trade in —— cities and thorough!y familiar with the cost 
and estimating boxes etc. State experience, references and 
salary wanted. 
ddress 


WANTED—A GOOD ESTIMATOR FOR A CHICAGO 
Sash and door house. Must understand plans thoroughly 
and come well recommended. 

ddress “DP. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“D. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANT EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
One who can take half interest in hardwood business in 
Chicago. Address “C. lio,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS TRAVELING 
Salesman by yellow pine manufacturing concern producing 
50,000,000 per year. In applying give references, experience 
and state salary expected. 

ddress “B. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-VENEER SALESMAN 
Experienced in quartered oak and mahogany veneer and 
with some experience in hardwood lumber. 

dress “Vv. S.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 
By manufacturer of North Carolina pine lumber, covering 
territory from Ohio to Maine, to sell our celebrated “Elm 
City North Carolina Pine’ on a commission basis. We will 
bill the stock direct to the trade and carry the accounts. 
Will pay commission immediately upon confirmation of or- 
ders. Must be thoroughly experienced, competent and of 
good character. Must have good, reliable references. 

Signed ELM CITY LUMBER CO., New Bern, N. C. 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber salesman for the road. Give references. 
Address “R. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 4 


Wanted-Cmployment 


WANTED-SITUATION BY EXPERIENCED 
Retail yard manager and bookkeeper. Have had 6 years’ 
experience in retail yard and as bookkeeper. Married and 
good habits; a good mixer; age 33; best of reference offered 
from present employers, and other business men. Would 
only make change for better position. 

Address “F. H. J.,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Foreman or salesman. I am an all around lumberman, up- 
to-date and wide-awake, and not afraid of work. 

Address “KE, 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS MILL SUPERINTENDENT. 
Am meg ge | experienced in southern hardwoods. Last 
eight years in charge of all operations connected with band 





mill, Several years previous experience as yard foreman 
and inspector. First-class references. 
Address “E. 108,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-A CONTRACT 
To saw by the thousand with firm wn. good mill and 
plenty of timber. L. BOX 142, Salt Lick, Ky. 





BAND FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Sober, experienced man, good reference; prefer large 
mill. Address P. 6. BOX 235, Lumber City, Ga. 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS COMMISSARY 
Manager ; best reference furnished; will invest. 
Address “BE. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of hardwood yard, city or country, by first class experienced 
lumberman. Age 32. Married. 

Address “EK, 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
By April 1; strictly sober; can keep saws and mill in con- 
dition for pushing. Six years in present position. 

Address “E. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY FIRST CLASS BAND 
Sawyer or mill foreman; best of references. 
ress “E. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—GOOD MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Competent to handle mill, 40,000 to 50,000 feet daily ca- 
pacity, from log to the car. Address 

“E. 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—COMPETENT MANAGER FOR 
Retail yard in good city, 30,000 population. Give references, 
experience, age and nationality. 

Address “QUICK,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILL MAN AS SAWYER 
And filer for a circular mill cutting one to two million feet 
per season. An all around man can work the year through 
sawing, planing and logging. ‘Address 

“MONTANA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—GOOD MEN 
Who are looking for positions:to advertise in the Wanted 
Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-POSITION AS PLANING MILL 
Foreman; 25 years’ experience; familiar with the manufac- 
ture of hardwood flooring and interior finish. Will  / 
references. Address CARROLL, Judson, N. C. 








WANTED BY TWO PRACTICAL LUMBER MEN 
Familiar with hardwoods, cut and stocking of mill not less 
than fifty thousand | grbecity by contract; satisfaction guar- 

° ’ 


anteed. Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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